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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This report has been prepared by the Publicity 
Department and is issued under the authority of His 
Highness’ Government. The account of the adminis- 
tration of the State during the period* under review is 
mainly based on the reports of the various departments 
which are published separately. It must, however, be 
understood that the authority of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment does not extend to every detail, either of statement 
or of opinion. 

*Sfe foot note on page i 




JAMMU AND KASHMIR IN 1942 - 43 *. 


I. Revenue and Expenditure. 

The total receipts during the year were Rs. 313*85 
lakhs. The main items of revenue were Forests (Rs. 83’64 
lakhs), Customs (Rs. 67^30 lakhs), Land Revenue 
(Rs. 55-69 lakhs) and Sericulture including industrial 
schemes (Rs. 41.91 lakhs). The total expenditure was 
Rs. 326.34* lakhs. The year opened with a balance of 
Rs. 37.41 lakhs and closed with a balance of Rs. 36.66 
lakhs. 


2. Praja Sabha. 

The life ot the Praja Sabha was extended to 7th 
September 1944. The nine elected seats of the Sabha, 
which had been rendered vacant by reason of the resigna- 
tion of eight members and disquahhcation of another 
member, were filled by nomination, but 8 of the members 
so nominated were the same as had been returned from 
the concerned constituencies at the general election. 

Three sessions of the Praja Sabha were held during the 
period under report, the first at Jammu in March- 
April 1942, the second at Srinagar in September 1942 
and the third at Jammu in March-April 1943. During 
the first session, four official bills, including 2 that had 
emerged from Select Committees, and two non-official 
bills that had emerged from Select Committees were 
passed. During the second session, two official bills, 
including one which had emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee stage, and two non-official bills were passed. 
During the third session, 6 official bills, including 5 that 
had emerged from Select Committees, and two non-official 
bills, including one that had emerged from the Select 
Committee stage, were passed. The budget for 
S. 2000 (1943-44) was introduced at the third session by 
the Prime Minister, who held charge of the portfolio of 


♦This summary mentions the m03t outstanding features of the administ- 
ration for ri. 19^)9 Ci9-^-4:;0. The mam report is for the second half of S. 1998 
and the full year S. 1999. 
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finance. Two days were devoted to the general dis- 
cussion of the budget and 6 days to voting on demands 
for grants. Of the 202 cut motions received, 186 were 
admitted. Of these, 34 were discussed in the house— 
5 were defeated, 7 thrown out and 22 withdrawn on 
assurances from the Government. The number of 
questions answered was 612 at the first session, 753 
at the second and 753 at the third. 

3. Administration of Justice. 

The total number of original civil and crhninal cases 
instituted was 63,379 > number of cases for disposal 
was 70,207 and the actual disposal was 54,831. The 
number of courts for administration of civil and criminal 
justice, at the close of the year was 150. 

4. Education. 

The total number of Government and aided educational 
institutions at the close of S. 1999 was 1,888. Of these, 
1,619 were for boys’ education and 269 for girls’ education. 
The attendance at the boys’ institutions was 1,00,117; 
this included 61,571 Muslims. To relieve congestion in 
the Government College at Srinagar, it was bifurcated 
into the S. P. Intermediate College and the Amar Singh 
Degree College. The number of students reading in the 
Government Colleges at the end of the year was 2,458 
(which included some girl students also). The attendance 
at the girls’ institutions was 17,993. The number of 
technical institutions during the year was 8 with 
a roll of 319. There were besides 4,050 centres for adult 
literacy and a number of unaided institutions. The total 
number of adults under instruction in S. 1999 was 54^987 » 
the number of adult women made hterate was 1,457. 

5. Medical Aid. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Medical Depart- 
ment during the year was the completion of two 
modern Hospital buildings; the Mahaxaja Gulab Singh 
Hospital at Jammu and the Karan Singh Hospital 
at Mirpur. The Medical Department was reorganiz- 
ed with the object of extending its range and the 



quality of its service to the people and educating the - 
masses in the laws of the preservation of health, sanitation 
and hygiene. The total number of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries maintained by the Government was 92. In 
addition, there were 5 aided hospitals and 70 subsidized 
dispensaries. The number of patients treated in the 
institutions wholly maintained by the Government was 
15,09,084, including 10,329 indoor patients. The number 
of operations performed in these institutions was 68,289, 
including 4,627 major operations. The subsidized dis- 
pensaries tfeated 1,50,637 patients and performed 1,238 
minor operations. The aided hospitals treated 94,666 
patients and performed 9,192 operations. The number 
of new cases of the respiratory system that were treated 
in the tuberculosis dispensaries at Srinagar and Jammu 
was 32,630 : the number of old and new cases at the 
sanatorium at Tangmarg was 195. 

6. Rural Welfare. 

The staff of the Rural Development Department was 
strengthened during the year to cope with the increasing de- 
mand on its services ; its activities extended to 4,714 villages 
covering all the 27 tehsils of the provinces of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The number ot village panchayats at the close 
of the year was 625 and the number of panches 4,375. 
Over 52,000 criminal and civil cases were instituted in 
panchayat courts ; of these, 41,255 cases were disposed of. 
Propaganda and publicity work was carried on through the 
mobile public address system; posters, pamphlets and 
leaflets were distributed ; a big Panchayat Conference 
was held ; the services of a pracharah and a body of 
volunteers were utilized ; and the Department continued 
to publish its monthly journal : the Dehati Dunya. 
The total number of radio sets purchased by the Depart- 
ment till the close of S. 1999 was 65 : these have been 
installed in rural centres and provide entertainment there. 
The Department carried on its usual health and sanitation 
campaigns and an anti-malaria campaign in collaboration 
with the Medical Department. Over 325 village improve- 
ment works were taken in hand ; the contributions— in 
cash or in labour — of the villagers who were directly 
benefited by these works amounted to over Rs. 15,000. 
The Department also operated on Rs. 75,000 which was 
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allotted in the budget of the year for water supply in the 
kandi illaqa. This grant was supplemented by donations 
of Rs. 25,000 by His Highness from his Privy Purse, 
and Rs. 10,000 by Yuvaraj Shri Karan Singhji. 

The number of co-operative societies at the end of 
S. 1999 was 3,879, the membership was 1,00,280 and the 
working capital Rs. 99.28 lakhs. A number of co-operative 
Purchase and Sale Societies was organised during 
the year. 

The Agriculture Department continued to distribute 
agricultural and vegetable seeds produced^ at the 
departmental farms. New experiments on a variety 
ol seeds were carried on. The total number of plants 
issued from departmental nurseries during the year was 
1,97,124. A number of private nurseries were started 
in Kashmir. Fruit plants and seedlings were issued from 
these nurseries also. 

A tresh contingent of 32 bulls was purchased and 
distributed in new centres under the sanctioned 5-year 
scheme of cattle improvement. The number of cattle 
breeding centres at the close of S. 1999 was 141. The 
new building of the Veterinary Hospital at Srinagar was 
completed during the year. The number of animals 
treated during S. 1999 at the veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries in the State was 2,03,715. 

7. Public Works. 

Of the two modern hospital buildings, the Shri 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Hospital at Jammu, which 
was started in S. 1996-97 was practically completed at 
the close of S. 1999 at a cost of over Rs. 8 lakhs, while 
the Shri Maharaja Hari Singh Hospital at Srinagar 
which was started in S. 1997-98 at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 17.68 lakhs remained in progress. The Shri 
Karansingh Hospital building at Mirpur was completed 
during the year, at a cost of about Rs. 78,000. Other 
important buildings completed were the Veterinary 
Hospital at Srinagar and the Circuit House and the 
Drug Research Laboratory at Jammu. The Banihal 
Cart Road and the Jhelum Valley Road were main- 
tained in a good state of repairs ; a number of new 
road works remained in progress or .were completed 
during the year. 
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8. Forests, 

The total area under Forests during the year under 
report was 10,274 square miles. About 200 lakhs cubic 
feet of timber and 8.9 lakhs cubic feet of firewood were ex- 
tracted by purchasers and 0.48 lakhs cubic feet of timber 
and firewood were extracted departmentally. The 
quantity of drift timber and firewood collected during the 
year was 3.05 lakhs cubic feet, valuing about Rs. 1,70,000. 
The revenue realized from minor forest products extracted 
departmentglly amounted to Rs. 9,34,000; and that from 
fluctuating grazing amounted to Rs. 3,50,000. The ex- 
ports to British India were 67.58 lakhs cubic feet of 
timber, 5,33,650 bamboos and 2,459 maunds of minor 
forest produce. Over Rs. 10,64,507 was realized from the 
sale of half-wroughts. The working of the Department 
showed a surplus of Rs. 63.46 lakhs. 

9. Industries. 

The Sericulture Department was re-organized during 
the year. The prices of raw-silk and silk wastes soared 
higher and higher. The demands for the products of the 
silk factories rose to unprecedented figures. The Shri 
Karansingh Woollen Mills Ltd., made good progress and 
the demand for its products far exceeded the supply. The 
receipts of the Half-wrought factory during the year 
amounted to Rs. 5,84,323. The Rosin and Turpentine 
factory distilled 67,462 maunds of crude resin and pro- 
duced 1,11,450 gallons of turpentine and 49,850 maunds of 
rosin. The Kashmir Willows manufactured tools, handles 
and other articles besides cricket bats. The Kashmir 
Pharmaceutical Works started the manufacture of tinctures 
and extracts and placed about 60 main tinctures and 
extracts in the market. The Match Factory produced 

59.000 gross boxes. The Indianite Company produced 

8.89.000 square feet of Indianite. The Uttam Flour 
Mills made steady progress. The shovel manufacturing 
firms in the State produced lakhs of shovels. The carpet 
industry did fairly well and continued to receive sub- 
sidy from the Government. The manufacturing section 
of the Drug Research Laboratory sup|)lied about 90 
per cent, of thp medicinal requirements of Government 
and aided hospitals and dispensaries during the year. 
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The cottage industries also had a prosperous period and 
handloom weaving, hosiery, embroidery. gaftSa-making, 
papier mache, silver-work, soap-making, wood-making 
and the furniture industry, pottery, tanning and basket- 
making did particularly well. 

The 13th Jammu and Kashmir State Exhibition 
opened at Srinagar on the loth September and closed 
on the loth October, 1942. The total sales of the stall- 
holders amounted to about Rs. 5 lakhs. An Emporium 
was started at Jammu during the year. 

c 

10. Municipalities and Town Areas and 
Village Areas. 

The total expenditure of the Srinagar Municipal 
Committee was Rs. 4.38 lakhs and of the Jammu Municipal 
Committee Rs. 1.48 lakhs. A number of town-planning 
and remodelling schemes remained in hand during the year. 
The total income of the 26 Town areas in the State during 
the year was Rs. 2,72,400. An ambitious development 
scheme for Pahalgam was in progress. There were 65 
village areas. A number of works of public utility were 
executed in these areas out of the Sanitation Cess Fund. 

II. Tourism. 

A number of works was executed for making tourist 
resorts more attractive and accessible and seasonal tourist 
Bureaus were, as usual, opened at Suchetgarh, Domel, 
Ganderbal, Pahalgam and Nagin, while the Bureaus at 
Rawalpindi and Jammu functioned all the year round, 

12. War Effort. 

At the close of the year, a Brigade Signal Section and 
four Battalions of Infantry were serving outside the State. 
The military expenditure incurred by the Government 
on measures connected with the war amounted to Rs. 22,75 
lakhs. Facilities were provided for raising recruits to 
the Indian Army. The War Aid Committee sent large 
consigmnents o| knitted woollen articles and hospital 
requirements to the State forces serving outside the State, 
the Red Cross Depot at Lahore and the Red Cross Com- 
mis^oner in the ^fiddle East, besides contributions in 
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cash to His Excellency the Viceroy's War Purposes 
Fund. Special collections were made on the China Day 
and a cheque for Rs. 25,393 was sent to Madam Chiang 
Kai Shek on the occasion. 

13. Food and Supplies. 

Timely measures were adopted for the collection and 
conservation of stocks of food grains and building of 
reserves. The Kashmir Valley Food Control Department 
continued to ration paddy and rice to the people of 
Srinagar at. the fixed rate of 16 seers of shall or 
10 seers and six chattaks of rice per rupee. Rice 
was also made available to Indian visitors to the State 
and to the Indian servants of European visitors at 
different rates according to circumstances. Government 
controlled grain shops were also opened in a number 
of centres. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur issued 
commands in January 1943, for opening a fund for the 
relief of the poor ; His Highness himself made an initial 
contribution of Rs. 2 lakhs to be repeated annually so 
long as the emergency continues. Officials and non- 
officials contributed to this fund freely. To start with, 
poor relief grain shops were opened in Jammu city. 
At these shops 15 seers of food-grains — 12 seers of wheat 
and 3 seers of rice — per head per month were made 
available to the poor at Rs. 2-8-0 only. Control orders 
were issued for regulating the supplies of sugar, sMt, 
kerosene oil, firewood and matches. 
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OF THE 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE 

FOR 

The second half of S. 1998 and S, 1999 {18 months 
from^lOth October 1941 to 12th April 1943)* 


PART I. 

General. 

Chapter L— PHYSICAL. 

Area. — The total area of Jammu and Kashmir 
State is 84,471 square miles. It lies between 32 °-i 7 ' 
and 36 ° - 58 ' North Latitude and 73 °- 26 ' and 80 ° - 30 ' East 
Longitude and is the largest State in India. It is larger 
than Hyderabad, about as large as Mysore, Bikaner, 
Gwalior and Baroda put together, and two-thirds the 
size of the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

Boundaries. — On the north it is bounded by Chinese 
and Russian Turkistan, on the east by Chinese Tibet, on 
the south by the Punjab and on the west by the North- 
Western Frontier Province. The territories of three 
powers, VIZ., Britain, China and Russia, and of the in- 
dependent kingdom of Afghanistan meet on the northern 
borders of the State. 

Physical features.— In addition to a small strip of land 
along the borders of Jammu, which is a continuation of 


♦The old financial year of the State covered the 12 months commencing 
from the ist day of the seventh month of the Samvat year. The last report 
was, therefore, for the period of 12 months from the ist Katik of the Samvat 
year 1997, corresponding to the period i6th October 1940 to 15th October 1941 . 
The Samvat year has been adopted as the financial year of the State with efiect 
from the ist of Baisakh Samvat 1999 April 1942). In this report, 

therefore, the second haZf of S. 1998 has been combined with S. 1999. lit future 
the report will issue annually for each Samvat >ear. 
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the great plain of the Punjab, and a bleak tract adjoining 
the Karakorum Mountains, the territories of His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir include 
valleys formed by the Chenab and the Jhelum and the 
middle reaches of the Indus. 

Geographical divisions. — The generally accepted geo- 
graphical divisions of the territories are as follows : — 

1. The Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract, 
consisting of the plain contiguous to the Punjab and 
broken kandi country skirting the Himalayan ranges. The 
rivers Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum and several perennial 
streams flow through the southern plain area, which borders 
upon several Punjab districts. Rice, wheat, maize, and 
other crops are grown in this area. Canals drawn from the 
big rivers and small village streams are the main sources 
of irrigation. The northern portion of the region called 
kanii has an altitude of 2,000 feet or less. Its 
soil is stony and sandy and cultivation depends mainly 
on seasonal rainfall. The area of this division is 2,609 
square miles. I'he population at the census of 1941 was 
8,14,028. 

2. The Outer Hills, consisting of the comparatively 
low hills to the south of the mountain ranges. This divi- 
sion comprises the whole area covered by the ranges of 
low hills to the south of the Pir Panjal mountains, which 
divide the two provinces of Jammu and Kashmir, one 
from the other. The altitude of the greater part of this 
belt varies from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, though the hills in 
Bhadarwah reach heights of over 5,000 feet. On the lower 
levels, and stretched between the hills are patches of culti- 
vated lands or stunted forests. The higher elevations 
are covered with pine and deodar forests. The cultivation 
is greatly helped by the proximity of the Pir Panjal 
mountains, whose tremendous altitude causes the moisture- 
bearing winds to deposit most of their aqueous vapoiurs in 
this part of the country. Rice and wheat are grown in 
some parts, while maize is the staple food. The area of 
this division is 9,769 square miles ; the population at the 
census of 1941 was 11,67,405. 

3. The J helum Valley, consisting of the valleys that 
drain into the Jhelum and the Kishanganga rivers. The 
mountains enclosing this tract have an average altitude of 
12,000 feet. Many of the peaks exceed 14,000 feet. 
Water for irrigation is supplied by the perennial streams, 
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which have their sources in the surrounding snow-clad 
mountains. The Jhelum valley situated at over 5,000 
feet above the sea level, and the beautiful lateral valleys 
of the Sindh, and the Liddar (the three together forming 
the famous Kashmir Valley) and the hilly tract of Muzaf- 
farabad are included in this division. The Kashmir 
Valley is fertile and yields abundant harvests of rice. 
Fruits of various kinds are produced. Wheat and maize 
are grown. In Muzaffarabad district, agriculture is 
precarious and the cultivated area is small. The area 
of the division is 8,539 square miles ; the population at 
the census of 1941 was 17,28,705. 

4. The Tibetan and Semi-Tibetan Tract, consisting 
of the middle reaches of the Indus. The river has its 
source in Lake Manasarovar in Tibet and traverses the 
whole of this division running from south-east up to the 
bend round Nanga Parbat, where it assumes a south- 
westerly course. The mountains in the north stretch up 
to the Pamirs, and reach great heights ; one of the peaks, 
Mt. Godwin Austin 28,250 feet above the sea level, is 
the second highest peak in the world. The Himalayan 
ranges north and south of the Indus have been described 
as the “Sportsman’s Paradise’’, where ibex, markhor, and 
ovis amnion, besides other big game, are met with. A 
number of mountaineering expeditions have been to these 
regions in recent years for exploration. Except in Gilgit, 
the ranges in this division vary from 17,000 feet to^ 22,000 
feet. The cultivable area in the Ladakh district is very 
small and the rainfall deficient, and agriculture is carried 
on by artificial irrigation. Grim (a kind of wheat) is the 
chief crop and is grown even at a height of 15,000 feet. 
The small tract of Gilgit enjoys good climate and cultiva- 
tion, and produces wheat and other crops and fruits. The 
area of the whole division is 63,554 square miles. The 
population is very sparse — the density at the census of 
194 1 was 5 persons to a square mile and the total popula- 
tion 3,11,478. 

The first two of these divisions form the province of 
Jammu, the third is Kashmir proper, while the fourth 
comprises the district of Gilgit and the Frontier illaqas of 
Skardu, Ladakh, and Kargil. 

Climate. — The climatic conditions of the country vary 
from the arctic cold of the Ladakh district to the extreme 
heat of the Punjab plains. 
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In the sub -montane and semi-mountainous tract of 
Jammu Province, tropical heat is experienced. Kashmir 
enjoys a temperate climate in summer, but is very cold in 
winter. In the Frontier district, especially in Dras, Zanskar 
and Rupshu, there prevails extreme cold. The deep narrow 
valleys between Kashmir and Gilgit are hot and damp. 
Kishtwar and Bhadarwah have a more salubrious 
climate. 

Rainfall is scanty in the Frontier illaqas and the Gilgit 
district, but in the rest of the State it varies from 30 to 
65 inches a year. Reasi and Poonch receive more than 
60 inches each annually. The annual rainfall of the Jammu 
district is nearly 45 inches and that of Kashmir Valley 
varies from 30 to 35 inches. 

Places of interest. — (A) The following are some of the 
chief places of interest for tourists in Kashmir : — 

(i) Srinagar. 

Srinagar, the summer capital of the State extends 
over an area of about 4 miles in length by about 2 miles in 
width. The river Jhelum winds its way through the thick- 
ly populated city situated on its banks. The river in the 
city is spanned at intervals by several bridges built by 
different rulers of Kashmir between the 15th and the i8th 
centuries. Some of these bridges have very recently been 
reconstructed. Going down the river in a shikara (a small 
boat), one comes across many picturesque sites, including 
old mosques and temples as well as numerous shops of 
woodcarvers, silver-smiths, papier-mache manufacturers and 
dealers in the arts and craftsmanship for which Kashmir 
is famous. The main streets are all metalled and afford 
facilities for wheeled traffic through the city. An excellent 
and abundant supply of pure water is provided for the city 
by a network of pipes fed from a reservoir at Harwan, 
twelve miles away in the mountains. Just above the 7th 
bridge in the city is situated the Bonded Warehouse of 
Central Asian traders. Below the bridge has been cons- 
tructed a weir or barrage to maintain the level of water in 
the river during the winter season. Higher up above the 
first bridge are situated the Civil Lines or residential 
sections with well-built bungalows and nicely laid out 
gardens. Nedou’s Hotel is centrally situated in the Civil 
Lines. With the growth of tourist traffic “^in recent years, 
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several new hotels have sprung up, particularly on the 
Boulevard which fringes a part of Lake Dal. 

The population of Srinagar according to the census 
of 1941 is about 2,08,000. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that during the six months of summer when visitors 
flock to Kashmir, the population of Srinagar rises by 
many thousands. 

The Srinagar Club is the centre of amusements and 
recreation for European visitors and permanent residents. 
It has six excellent tennis courts as well as a good i8-liole 
golf course* laid out near Nedou’s Hotel. Tennis tourna- 
ments and many golf competitions are held every year by 
the Club. The Amar Singh Club consists mostly of 
Government officers, but it also takes a limited number of 
visitors as temporary members every season. There are 
three Cinema Halls, one of which caters chiefly for Euro- 
peans and educated Indians. 

(2) Mughal Gardens. 

Chashma Shahi. — About five miles from the Srinagar 
Civil Lines on the hill-side above Lake Dal is situated 
the well-known spring, Chashma Shahi or the “ Royal 
Spring”. It is famous for its pure, transparent and 
cold water. The spring is enclosed by a small garden 
in which the fountains play, fed from the same spring. 
The garden was laid out by Shah Jahan in 1632. 
It commands a beautiful view of Lake Dal and its environ- 
ments. 

Nishat. — Two and a half miles beyond Chashma 
Shahi and right on the edge of Lake Dal lies the famous 
Nishat Bagh or the ” Pleasure Garden.” which was 
laid out in the time of Shah Jahan. It is arranged in 
twelve terraces and its cascades and fountains, flower- 
beds and lawns, cypress and chinar trees, heighten the 
beauty of the prospect presented by the panorama of the 
lake against the background of imposing and magnificent 
mountains. 

Shalamar. — ^This garden lies about two miles beyond 
Nishat Bagh on the way to Harwan. It was built by 
Jahangir for his beloved Nur Jahan, with whom he 
passed several summers here. The garden has many 
majestic chinav trees and is ornamented with terraces 
and fountains. On one of the terraces is built a 
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magnificent pavilion of black polished stone closely 
resembling marble. 

Nasim. — This is a fine green plain on the bank of 
Lake Dal shaded by a wonderful grove of chinars. It is 
an ideal camping ground situated at a distance of 6 miles 
from Sfinagar. Four tennis courts have been constructed 
in the garden recently. Bathing may be enjoyed in ideal 
surroundings in Nagin Bagh which is close by. Sailing 
boats, bathing boats and motor boats for aqua-planning 
are available on hire for visitors. 

Achhabal. — This garden is situated at a distance of 
40 miles from Srinagar, from where it can*^ be reached 
by car in less than two hours. The water which is cold 
and refreshing gushes out of the foot of the hill, which 
skirts the garden on the southern side. The garden with 
its beautiful cascades and fountains was laid out by 
Jahangir. There is a Trout Hatchery at Achliabal, which 
is fed by the water of the spring. Outside the garden, 
there is a small beautiful ground shaded with chinar trees. 
There is also a rest house, with catering arrangements, 
situated quite close to the ground. 

Vernag. — ^Another Mughal garden is at Vernag below 
the beautiful spring there. The place is fifty miles from 
Srinagar and 6,100 feet above the sea level. It is situated 
at the foot of the Pir Panjal and has a large spring in an 
octagonal basin and an arcade built by Jahangir. The 
limpid water flowing from the spring is one of the 
principal sources of the river Jhelum. 

(3) Hill Stations. 

Pahaigam. — This hill station is situated at a distance 
of 59 miles from Srinagar at an altitude of about 7,000 
feet above the sea level, in the heart of the finest side 
valley of Kashmir, the Liddar Valley. The road to 
Pahaigam from Srinagar is suitable for motor and lorry 
traffic during the spring, summer and autumn months. It 
attracts an increasing number of visitors every summer. 
It nas hotels, post and telegraph offices, a Tehsil office, a 
dispensary, a police station and a conservancy staff. 
It is an important stage in the pilgrimage to the sacred 
cave of Sri Amarnath which is 27 miles away. The great 
Kolahoi glacier, another attraction for visitors, is about 
22 miles from Pahaigam. 
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Kokarnag.— Kokarnag which is at a distance of 50 
miles from Srinagar and 10 miles from Achhabal has a 
group of springs from which ice-cold water flows. The 
camping ground is close to the springs. A cafe has 
recently been opened there. 

Gulmarg. — This far-famed holiday resort is about 
twenty-eight miles from Srinagar, and 8,700 feet above the 
sea level. It provides many amenities for visitors. It has 
a high class hotel, post and telegraph offices, a dispensary, 
a police station and a Tehsil office. The hill station is 
placed under a Town Area Committee. A magnificent 
panorama' is* unfolded to the view from the circular 
road, 7 miles long, which commands a view of the Nanga 
Parbat ranges and the whole of Kashmir Valley. 
Khilanmarg, which is a favourite place for excursions 
from Gulmarg, affords a glorious view of Kashmir Valley 
and its surrounding mountain ranges including Nanga 
Parbat. It is 1,600 feet higher than Gulmarg and can 
be reached by a rough pony track through forest area 
Towering over Khilanmarg is Affarwat, 14,000 feet above 
the sea level. It has a picturesque blue lake. One 
can ride to Khilanmarg and thence climb Affarwat 
on foot. Gulmarg has been developed as a modern 
hill station and continues to attract visitors, mostly 
Europeans, in increasing numbers in the summer. It 
also attracts ski-ing enthusiasts in December, January 
and March each winter, when meetings are arranged 
by the Ski Club of India. 

Toshmaidan. — This can be reached by three marches 
from Gulmarg, and is one of the most beautiful margs 
(literally meadows or pasture lands) of Kashmir. The 
path is steep, but fit for ponies. 

Ganderbal. — This is a small village on the banks of the 
Sindh river at a distance of 13 miles from Srinagar, and 
5,220 feet above the sea level. Visitors generally stay in 
boats moored along the river. By road it is half an hour’s 
drive from Srinagar. As in Pahalgam and Gulmarg, there 
are here post and telegraph offices, the Government dispen- 
sary and a police station. The Sindh river and its tribu- 
taries in Ganderbal supply fish in abundance. Ganderbal 
is the starting point of excursions to famous places like 
Sonamarg, Baltal, Zojila mountain. Lake Gangabal and the 
Harmukh mountains. 

Sonamarg.— HThis glacier vaUey is at a distance of 51 
miles from Srinagar and is 8,750 feet above the sea lev^. 
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It presents one of the finest pieces of scenery in Kashmir 
and is noted for its bracing climate. A portion of the road 
to Sonamarg is metalled and the remaining is a fair 
weather motor road. Large camping grounds are available 
in the valley. The famous Sri Amarnath cave and the 
Kolahoi glacier in the Liddar valley are accessible from 
this place also. Snow trout are available in the river at 
Sonamarg. 

Gangabal. — This glen is about 11,720 feet above the 
sea level and contains an attractive lake. On one side of 
the lake rises the towering peak of Harmukh, (16,900 feet). 
It is a place of pilgrimage for Hindus. 

(4) Lakes. 

Dal. — This beautiful lake is over gf miles by over 2^ 
miles in size. The back-ground is provided by mountain 
ranges which rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the level 
of the lake. The water is fresh and abundantly supplied 
with fish, wild duck and water-fowl. One of the main 
features of this lake is the famous floating gardens. The 
lake is a favourite place for the mooring of house-boats. 
One of the corners of the lake is Gagribal, noted for its 
very clear water. It is an ideal place for bathing. 
Registered bathing boats, sailing boats and motor boats 
for aqua -planning are available on hire at the Gagribal 
point. 

Anchar. — This is 5 miles long and 2 miles wide, and 
extends towards Ganderbal. It is a good place for duck 
and snipe-shooting in winter months. Lotuses and lilies 
are to be seen here in profusion in the month of August. 

Wular. — This is the largest fresh water lake in India, 
and is I2| miles long and 5 miles wide. The lake can be 
reached from Srinagar by river as well as motor road. 

Manasbal. — ^This lake, about 16 miles from Srinagar, is 
accessible both by road and river, and is considered to 
be the loveliest of the Kashmir lakes. About 2 miles 
in diameter, it is surrounded by majestic hills, and its 
water is blue and clear. The ruins of a fine Mughal 
garden are situated on one of its banks. 

Kaunsarnag. — This is the largest mountain lake in 
Kashmir. It is situated on the Pir Panjal range, about 
13,000 feet above the sea level and is pver 2 miles long. 
It is surrounded by some of the most picturesque of the 
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Himalayan peaks. Three of these peaks, each about 
15,500 feet high, tower over this lake which usually 
remains frozen till the month of June. 

Shishanag. — This is a mountain tarn situated at an 
altitude of 12,000 feet on the pilgrim road to the Sri 
Amarnath cave. 


(5) Ancient Monuments. 

Pari Mahal (Palace of fairies).— A massive building, 
now in ruins, standing on the side of the mountain to 
the south of Lake Dal ; it is said to have been erected in 
the time of the Mughal emperors for astronomical obser- 
vations. It has a garden attached to it with 6 terraces. The 
retaining wall is ornamented with a series of arches. It 
has a domed ceiling. 

Pandrethan. — Tlie temple of Pandrethan is situated 
about 4 miles away from Srinagar. The pond in which it 
was erected has been drained and the plinth excavated. 
The domed roof is a fine piece of sculpture. The temple 
is about 18 feet square with projecting porticos. It was 
erected by King Partha in A. D. 921. 

Harwan. — Recent excavations have revealed one of 
the oldest monuments at Harwan, containing the only 
remains of its kind in India. A temple and some tablets 
have been unearthed, which date the monument as 
belonging to the Kushan period, when Kashmir was closely 
connected with Central Asia. The remains are situated 
only a few furlongs below the water reservoir at Harwan. 

Avantipura. — It is situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum at a distance of 18 miles from Srinagar. It was 
the capital of the famous king, Avanti Varman, who built 
here two temples of Avanti Swamin and Avanti Sura, one 
before his accession to the throne and the other subse- 
quently. These temples were dedicated to Vishnu and 
Shiva. The gateways of both are standing and the 
conspicuous ruins attract the attention of all visitors 
to Kashmir, as revealing the old art of carving. 

Martand. — The celebrated temple of Martand possesses 
far more imposing dimensions than any other existing 
temple. The tot^ length of the temple is 63 feet. The 
walls are still standing, though the roof has been totally 
ruined. The , pillared quadrangle round the temple is 
220 feet by 142 feet. The stones are very finely carved. 
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Pattan. — This place is situated at a distance of 
17 miles from Srinagar. The ruins of two temples are found 
here. These were erected by Sankaravarman and his 
queen, Sugandha. 

(B) Among the chief places of interest in Jammu 
Province mention may be made of the following : — 

Kishtwar.— This is one of the best places for trek- 
king, and big game is found here abundantly. Forest 
rest houses and tourists’ huts have been constructed at 
several places for housing facilities of tourists and sports- 
men. 

Bhadarwah. — It is a small beautiful town* surround- 
ed by hills on all sides, with an altitude of 5,540 feet above 
the sea level. It is situated at a distance of 42 miles 
from Batote on the Banihal Cart Road, and a fair-weather 
motor road from this place to Bhadarwah has been con- 
structed recently. The climate of the place is very cool. 

Batote. — ^This is a hill station on the Banihal Cart 
Road at an altitude of 5,116 feet above the sea level, and 
at a distance of 78 miles from Jammu. It has a natural 
sanatorium surrounded by pine trees. 

Kud. — This hill station with an altitude of over 
5,700 feet above the sea level is situated on the Banihal Cart 
Road, at a distance of 66 miles from Jammu. It com- 
mands picturesque scenery. During summer months, 
it ig an ideal hill station for the people of Jammu Province 
and the neighbouring areas in the Punjab. 

Sanasar. — Sanasar is a beautiful valley at the top 
of Batote Range and is a good^ health resort. A fair- 
weather motorable road has recently been constructed 
from Patni top to provide easy access to this place. 

Besides, there are a number of places of pilgrimage 
both in Jammu and Kashmir, which attract a large number 
of people. Sri Amarnath cave in Kashmir situated at 
an altitude of 12,729 feet above the sea level, is an all- 
India Hindu shrine and attracts pilgrims from places far 
and near every year. The road from Srinagar to Pahalgam, 
about 60 miles, is metalled, and thence there is a pony 
road of about 27 miles to this cave. Sri Vaishno Devi 
in Reasi Tehsil in Jammu Province, similarly attracts a 
large number of pilgrims every year. The road is open 
to motor and lorry traffic as far as Katra, and from that 
place, the cave can be approached by ponies or mules. 
Hazratbal, at a distance of about 5 miles' from Srinagar, 
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has a shrine of Muslims associated with the holy Prophet. 
The shrine is approached both by a metalled road and 
Lake Dal and attracts many Muslim visitors. 

The Jammu and Kashmir State provides a vast field 
for men of different tastes and interests. The holiday- 
maker finds in Kashmir the chief garden of Asia, with 
scenery hardly surpassed anywhere else in the world. 
For the lover of sport a wide range of game is available. 
The botanist and the zoologist have here a great wealth 
of flora and fauna. The lovely glens and the shaded 
mountain spurs in their picturesque settings provide an 
inexhaustable theme to tlie genius of the poet and a back- 
ground lor the contemplation of the philosopher. For the 
linguist, the State has a variety of dialects belonging to 
different branches of the human family. For the geologist, 
it offers an interesting studj" of soils and rocks with 
chronological data unobtainable elsewhere in India. 
For the archaeologist, there are numerous monuments of 
different ages and traces of cultural influences showing 
the interplay of civilizations. The scholar has an 
extensive field for research in systems of philosophy pecu- 
liar to Kashmir. The explorer has mysterious lands on 
the boundaries and the lofty mountains to merit his 
. attention. 

Tourist huts to provide housing accommodation have 
been constructed at many of the places mentioned above. 
Besides, other facilities have also been provided. 

Census.— (A) Population.— The total population of the 
State according to the Census of 1941 was 40,21,616. The 
distribution according to religions is shown below : — 


Muslims 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 

Others 


31,01,247 

8,09,165 

65.903 

40,696 

4.605 


Total . . 40,21,616 

Muslims form 77.11 per cent, of the total population. 

(B) Variation in population. — The increase of popu- 
lation during the decade 1931-41 was 10.3 per cent, against 
9.8 per cent. 6t the previous decade. 
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(C) Density. — ^The density of population per square 
mile in 1941 was 48 against 43 in 1931, Excluding the 
Indus Valley which occupies 63,554 square miles and is 
very sparsely populated, the density per square mile was 
over 177. 

(D) Rural and urban population.— At the census of 
1941, there were 39 towns and 8,740 villages in the State. 
The number of persons living in the urlmn areas was 
4,14,435 and of those living in rural areas 36,07,181. The 
number of occupied houses was 7,64,424, of which 67,983 
were in the towns and 6,96,441 in the villages. 

(E) Civil conditions.— Of the total population, 
21,29,872 were males and 18,91,744 females. .This works 
to 888 females per thousand males of the total against 881 
in 1931. The number of married persons was 17,34,733 
and of widowed persons 2.94,402. These included 53 
married and 25 widowed children of ages between o to 5 
years. 

(F) Distribution of population according to age.— 

The distribution of population according to the age-groups 
shows that the percentage of older people to the total 
population was a little higher in 1941 than it was in 1931. 
The increase in the age-group from 35-40 upwards was 
13.7 per cent, against an increase of 10.3 per cent, for the 
whole population. The percentage of population in the 
age-group 0-15 was 40.1 

The mean age recorded at the census was 23.83 for 
males and 22.66 for females. 

(G) Literacy. — Below is shown the position of the main 
communities in the State, excluding Gilgit agency, as 
regards literacy : — 

Above 5 years of age. 


Community. 


Persons. 


Literates. 


Percent' 

age. 


Muslims 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 


26,15,491 1,10,692 4 

7,08,954 1,06,877 15 

55,815 17.765 32 

37.153 1.920 5 
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The following table shows the progress of literacy 
from 1921 to 1941 : — 



Literate ^er 1000 . 




1921 

1931 

1941 

State 

. . 26 

41 

70 

Jammu Province 

.. 27 

49 

74 

Kashmir Province 

. . 26 

35 

70 

Frontier District 

(Excluding 

Gilgit Agency) 

. . 19 

25 

31 

(H) Cultivated area.— Of the total 

axea of the State, 


5.6 per cent, is cultivable and 4.9 per cent, is actually 
cultivated. The percentage of irrigated area to cultivated 
area is 35.1 The percentage of gross cultivated area under 
rice, is 19.3 ; under wheat 19.5 ; under barley 2.3 ; under 
bajra, 3.9 ; under maize 29.6 ; and under other food crops 
including pulses 10.7. 

Dialects. — The principal languages spoken in Jammu 
and Kashmir Provinces are Kashmiri, Dogri, Punjabi, 
Gojri and Pahari. Bhotia and Shina are spoken in Ladakh 
and Gilgit. Owing to the existence of natural barriers, 
such as high and vast mountain ranges severing the 
Indus Valley from the rest of the country, Bhotia and 
Shina languages have remained localized within their 
territorial boundaries and are not understood in other 
parts of the country. 

Land Tenures. — Prior to 1933, land in Kashmir 
Province and in the Frontier districts was held by zamin- 
dars either in Haq-i-Assami ” or as Tenants-at-will and in 
some cases also as Occupancy tenants. Under Hag-i- 
Assami, all the land was owned by the State, the actual 
holders or assamis had the right of occupancy as against 
the State as long as they paid the dues, but had no right 
of alienation by sale or mortgage. 

Transfers were, however, permitted within the 
municipal limits of Srinagar and in Anantnag, Shopian, 
Bijbihara, Pampore, Sopore, Baramulla and Muzaffarabad 
towns. 

Tenants-at-wUl held land subject to the will of 
the proprietor, who could eject them at any time. In 
Kashmir, tenaiits-at-will included a large number of 
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zatnindars who had been found in 1924 to have 
encroached on huge khalsa areas and to have brought 
them under cultivation. Occupancy tenants had the 
right of occupancy of land under a proprietor or an 
assami. They could not be ejected without special 
reasons, nor could rent on the land be altered at the 
will of the landlord. Their right was hereditary, and 
could be sold with the permission of the landlord. 

Occupancy tenants were of two kinds, viz., (i) those 
who held land direct from a land-holder or the State, and 
(2) those who held land under occupancy tenants of 
class (i). In Kashmir, occupancy tenants consisted 
mainly of tenants who held land at the first Settlement, 
and had since been declared by a competent court to be 
such. They were granted assami rights in subsequent 
Settlements. 

In Ramnagar, Basohli and Mirpur Tehsils of Jammu 
Province also, almost all lands were owned by the State, 
but the land-holders were malguzars. They enjoyed 
the right of selling and mortgaging land. In other 
parts of Jammu Province, some of the lands were 
held by the Government, and there were numerous 
occupancy tenants in addition to tenants-at-wiU. The 
remaining lands in which the people enjoyed proprietary 
rights were parcelled out for cultivation to tenants, who 
had either occupancy rights, or rights of tenants-at- 
wiU. 

In 1933, His Highness was pleased to grant pro- 
prietary rights to assamis in Kashmir Province and the 
Frontier district as well as to occupancy tenants in Jammu 
Province, in order to create in them a greater sense of 
self-respect and self-reliance. The payment of nazarana 
was waived, as a matter of grace. In order, however, 
to check alienations in favour of non-agricultural classes, 
the Land Alienation Act and the Right of Prior Purchase 
Act were enacted, and alienation of land by the land- 
holder beyond one-fourth of his holding except with the 
permission of the Wazir Wazarat was prohibited for the 
first ten years. 

No occupancy tenants under the Government exist 
in Jammu and Kashmir Provinces now. But such tenants 
exist in the Frontier district, where the zatnindars were 
previously allowed to break waste lands up to 20 kanals 
in each individual case. On the recommendation of the 
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Glancy Commission, tjiis limit was removed. Further, 
lands brought under cultivation prior to S. 1990-91 
(October-November 1933) were ordered to be shown as 
lands held under proprietary rights, and lands brought 
under cultivation subsequent to that date to be shown 
as lands held under occupancy rights of the cultivators. 
The zamindars of the Frontier district are thus the only 
occupancy tenants directly under the Government at 
present. 

Settlement. — The assessment of land revenue, though 
one of the many functions of the Settlement Department, 
was perhaps the most important. The standard foi fixing 
revenue in places where the Government did not enjoy 
proprietary rights was the same as in the Punjab, namely 
“ half net assets ” or half the profits of the proprietor from 
land cultivated by tenants-at-will. To arrive at the 
percentage represented by “ half net assets,” some deduc- 
tions were made from the gross produce, 8 per cent, to 
10 per cent, altogether, on account of customary payments 
from the common harvest heap before division. This left 
the divisible produce at about 90 per cent. At the 
prevailing rent-rate of half the produce, the net profits 
of the proprietors would be 45 per cent, of the gross 
produce, which could leave the share of the State at 
22 \ per cent. Where cash rents were common, which 
was seldom the case, another set of ” half net assets ” was 
obtainable by the simple process of dividing by two the 
average net cash rent per acre of a given class of land. 
Where the State held proprietary rights in all land, as in 
Kashmir, it was in theory entitled to half the gross 
produce, which it actually took before the first regular 
Settlement, but this was changed subsequently, and the 
standard fixed at 30 per cent, of the gross produce. 

Record-Of-Rights.— The ” Misal-i-Haqqiyat ” or the 
Rec©rd-of-Rights incorporates in a continuous form all 
facts relating to each holding and field, and these include, 
among other things, areas, class of soil, source of irrigation, 
number and kind of trees, rights of holders and tenants, 
rents, revenue and cesses and statement of special village 
customs and of rights in irrigation. Details of jagirs and 
other revenue-free grants and genealogical tables of right- 
holders are also incorporated in the Record-of-Rigfits. 
Changes in the Record-of-Rights in respect of revenue or 
right-holders, Sure recorded after every four years in what 
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is known as quadrennial or Char sola Jamabandj. 

Civil Divisions. — For purposes of civil administration, 
the State is divided into three parts : — 

(1) the province of Jammu, 

(2) the province of Kashmir, and 

(3) the district of Ladakh. 

Consequent on the transfer on lease of the Trans-Indus 
illaqa to the Government of India, the Cis-Indus area com- 
prising Tehsil Bunji which was formerly included in the 
Gil^t district was amalgamated with the Ladakh district 
during S. 1992-93 (1935-36). It has, however, now been 
placed under a Revenue Assistant and is included in the 
province of Kashmir. The heads of the revenue adminis- 
tration in the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir are the 
two Governors, while the Ladakh district is under a Wazir 
Wazarat. 

Each province is divided into districts called Wazarats 
and each district is divided into several Tehsils. Some 
Tehsils also have sub-divisions called Niabats under them. 
A statement of these divisions is given below : — 

Province, District. Tehsil. Niabat. 

Jammu . . Jammu . . i. Jammu. 

2. Samba. 

. 3. Akhnoor. 

4. Ranbirsingh- 
pura. 

Mirpiir .. i. Mirpur ■ ..Naushera. 

2. Bhimber. 

3. Kotli. 

Udhampur . . i. Udhampur. 

2. Ramban. 

3. Ramnagar. 

4. Bhadarwah. 

5. Kishtwar. 

Reasi .. i. Reasi . .Gulabgarh. 

2. Rajouri. 

Kathua . . i. Kathua. 

a. Jasmergarh. 

3. Basohli, 
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Province. District. Tehsil. Niabat. 


0 

ashmir Anantnag 

b 

. . I. Anantnag. 

2. Kulgam. 

3. Awantipura. 

4. Srinagar. 


Baramulla 

» 

. . I. Baramulla. 

2. Sripratapsingh- 

pura. 

3. Uttarmachi- 

pura. 

Gurez. 

Sopore. 

Muzaffara- 

bad. 

1. Muzaffarabad. 

2. Uri. 

3. Karnah. 


Astore 

. . (Under a Revenue 
Assistant). 

Bunji, 

Ladakh 

. . I. Ladakh. 

2. Kargil. 

3. Skardu. 
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Chapter II.— HISTORICAL. 

Past History. — Kashmir is the only region of India 
which has a connected history of her own dating irom the 
earliest times. Kalhana began his famous book in 
Sanskrit verse, the Rajatarangini (literally " River of 
Kings)” in the twelfth century A. D. On account of the 
paucity of historical material relating to the Hindu period 
of India as a whole, this book has long attracted tne 
attention of liistorians— European and Indian. The work 
was continued after Kalhana by other historians and 
brought down to the conquest of the Valley by Akbar in 
1586. Kashmir was a part of the empire of Asoka. 
After the commencement of the Christian era, the Valley 
was invaded by Tartars, and Buddhism became the State 
religion. In the sixth century A. D., came the white 
Huns. Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir in A. D. 629-631. 
Lalitaditya is the most famous of the later Hindu kings. 
He is said to have subdued many kings in India in a tour 
of conquest and then turned his attention to Central 
Asia and returned victorious from there by way of Tibet 
after 12 years. It is recorded of him that he was a patron 
of art and culture and carried out many public works and 
built many temples. Mahmud of Ghazni attempted to 
invade Kashmir, but failed to effect entry. Dynastic 
revolutions followed, and with the propagation of Islam, 
the Valley passed into the hands of Muslim rulers. The 
most notable of the Muslim rulers was Sultan Zain-ul- 
Abidin .(1420-70) who is said to have introduced 
paper-making, sericulture and shawl-manufacture in 
Kashmir. He was generous and brave and earned the 
good will of the Hindus, who had been persecuted by his 
predecessor, Sultan Sikandar, known as ‘‘ Buishikan ” or 
Iconoclast. He encouraged letters, fine arts and 
pol5d;echnics. Akbar conquered Kashmir in 1586. 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan were very fond of Kashmir, 
built stately houses there, planted chinars and laid out 
various pleasure gardens round Lake Dal and elsewhere. 
In 1750 Ahmed Shah Abdali invaded Kashmir and 
occupied it. The Afghan rule that came in his wake was 
harsh, and in 1819 a few of the persecuted people called 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh to their rescue. The Maharaja 
sent Raja Gulab Singh, the founder of the present ruling 
dynasty of Jammu and Kashmir State arid another trusted 
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lieutenant in command of his troops. The Afghan 
Governor was defeated. From 1819 to 1846 KasWir 
was under the Sikhs. In 1842, when a rising took place 
in the province, Raja Gulab Singh was sent to deal with 
it. He put down the insurrection and after appointing a 
Governor of his own, left to return, only a few years later 
as the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Presont Ruling Dynasty. — The present ruling dynasty 
of the State is an offshoot of the princely house which 
ruled over Jammu till the annexation of that principality 
by the Sikh Government of Lahore. What is now the 
province of ‘Jammu was really a congeries of small 
principalities. The princes of this territory generally re- 
cognized the supremacy of the Rajas of Jammu. Bhimber 
and Rajouri which were on the Mughal road to Kashmir 
were more directly under the domination of the Mughal 
Government until annexed by the Sikhs. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century. Raja 
Ranjit Dev whose capital was at Jammu, achieved great 
power and welded together most of the principalities round 
and near Jammu into one kingdom, of which he was the 
ruler. Soon after his death in 1781, the destinies of his 
house and country became involved in the political currents 
which pervaded the Punjab at the time and which 
culminated in the establishment of the Sikh rule in that 
country. Jammu and other principalities of the neigh- 
bourhood became a part of the Sikh State. The sub- 
sequent history of these principalities and their unification 
is the story of the career of Raja Gulab Singh. He 
joined Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s service about 1812 and so 
rapidly achieved distinction that he was created Raja of 
Jammu in 1819. Thereafter Raja Gulab Singh entered 
upon a policy of consolidating and expanding his power ; 
and annexed, one after the other, the principalities situated 
between Kashmir Valley and Jammu. He conquered 
Ladakh and Baltistan between 1835 and 1840. As early 
as 1631, M. Jocquemont, a French traveller, had written of 
Raja Gulab Singh : “After Ranjit- Singh he is the greatest 
lord in the Punjab.” 

At the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839, 
Raja Gulab Singh was one of the most important figures 
in the Punjab. But the Government of Lahore became 
weak by internecine quarrels and by factious rivalries. In 
1841, the British Army suffered reverses in Afghanistan 



and Raja Gulab Singh was deputed to help them. It was 
then that the seeds of future friendship betwen the Dogra 
potentate and the British power were sown. Early in 
1846, Raja Gulab Singh was installed as Prime Minister 
of the Punjab State. But the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 
against his advice and the battle of Subraon went against 
them. He had now to perform the delicate task of negotia- 
ting a treaty. The Treaty of Lahore was signed on the 
9th March 1846, and among other things, provided for the 
independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh in such 
territories and districts in the hiUs “ as may be made over 
to the said Raja by separate agreement between himself 
and the British Government with dependencies thereof, 
which may have been in the Raja’s possession since 
the time of Maharaja Kharrak Singh.” On the i6th 
of March 1846 was signed the Treaty of Amritsar. 
Under this treaty, the British recognized him as 
Maharaja. 

The treaty of 1846 transferred Hazara, among other 
areas, to the Maharaja. But to make his State more 
compact, he obtained shortly afterwards Mandir, Dadhi, 
Kathua and Suchetgarh in exchange for Hazara. For 
similar reasons, the boundary was further altered in 1847. 
Under the treaty, Poonch had also passed to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. He conferred the principality on Raja 
Jawahir Singh, a son of Raja Dhyan Singh, his brother, 
with the status of a feudatory. In 1859 passed to Raja 
Jawahir Singh’s younger brother. Raja Moti Singh, whose 
descendant is the present lllaqadar. 

The earliest historical notice of Ladakh is of the 
Chinese pilgrim. Fa Hian, who visited Ladakh in A. D. 400. 
In very early times, it owned temporal and spiritual allegi- 
ance to Chinese Tibet. About 1687, it came under 
the nominal sway of the Mughal Emperor, but it was 
really in 1834 that Ladakh lost its independence for the 
first time m history. In that year, the arms of 
Gulab Singh turned towards the eastern frontier, and it 
was conquered through the heroism of the famous General 
Wazir Zorawar. In 1841, Wazir Zorawar undertook 
the conquest of the central Tibetan province. He 
actually advanced up the Indus into the district of 
Manasarowar overrunning the country. A force from 
Lhassa, however, approached the invading army and on 
the 12th December, Zorawar was wounded and died on the 
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battlefield. This changed the course of subsequent events 
and Gulab Singh’s army had to withdraw. Regarding 
this battle, Alexander Cunningham says in his book on 
Ladakh (London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1854); — “The 
Indian soldiers fought under very great disadvantages. 
The battlefield was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea 
and the time mid-winter, when even during the day the 
temperature never rises above the freezing point and the 
intense cold of night can only be borne by people well 
covered with sheep skins and surrounded by fires.” 

The histoTy of Baltistan is obscure, but its chiefs had 
made themselves felt as early as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when they overran Ladakh. It 
seems to have been independent till its annexation Dy 
Raja Gulab Singh. 

Gilgit was ruled at the beginning of the 19th century 
by independent Rajas. During the thirty years preceding 
the advent of the Dogras, several dynastic revolutions 
took place, in which the chiefs of Yasin, Punial and 
Nagar took part. In 1841, Gauhar Rahman, the eldest 
son of the chief of Yasin occupied Gilgit after killing 
its ruler. At this stage, the Sikh State intervened and sent 
Syed Nathu Shah to subjugate Gilgit. Syed Nathu Shah 
succeeded in subjugating the country. After the 
Treaty of Amritsar in 1846, he transferred his services 
to Gulab Singh, who entrusted him witJi the government 
of Gilgit which he knew so well. 

It will thus be seen that Jammu, Kashmir, Poonch, 
Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgit had all along been under 
numerous dynastic rules before the advent of the Dogras. 
The Jammu and Kashmir State as it exists to-day is, 
therefore, the creation of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
Mr. K. M. Pannikar says in book : Gulab Singh: Foimder 
of Kashmir (London : Martin Hopkinson, 1930) ; — “In a 
century barren of historical achievement in India, 
Gulab Singh stands out as a solitary figure of political 

eminence He is the only ruler in India’s long history 

who could be ^aid to have extended the geographical 
boundaries of India.... No previous Indian ruler, not 
even Samadra Gupta or Akbar, had ever dreamt of 
invading Tibet : and though Zorawar, who ventured too 
far, paid the penalty for his adventure, the Maharaja’s 
forces routed the’ Tibetan army and extended the border 
of India to the other side of the Himalayas.” 
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The First three Maharajas. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh (1846-57). — Before giving an 
account of the progress of the State under the Dogra rule, 
we may pause to considei the condition of Kashmir 
under the Afghans and the Sikhs. A brief reference has 
already been made to the period of the Sultans of 
Kashmir. The rule of the Mughals was on the whole a 
period of prosperity for Kashmir. Bernier, who accom- 
panied the emperor Aurangzeb to Kashmir, during the 
earty years of his reign, was very well impressed with 
what he saw. He was struck with the charms of 
“ Cachemire, the Paradise of Indies ” and particularly the 
beauty and grandeur of the mountain glens and flowing 
waters along the Mughal route and of gardens like 
Achhabal. In his book, he made special mention of the 
industrious habits of the people and the huge outturn of 
shawls, for which the valley was then famous. But in the 
wake of the Afghan onslaught, followed religious persecu- 
tion, rapine and devastation. The brief rule of the Sikhs 
was no better and did not improve the condition of the cul- 
tivators in any way. Conditions were unsettled, and the 
Sikh Governors had neither the time nor the inclination 
to effect any lasting improvement in the administration. 
Moorcroft, the first Englishman to visit Kashmir, found in 
1824 that everywhere the people were in a most abject 
condition “ subjected to every kind of extortion and 
oppression.” According to him ” not one-sixteenth of the 
cultivable area was under cultivation.” The taxation was 
exorbitant and corruption was universal. Another visitor, 
Vigne, who came to Kashmir a decade after, draws almost 
the same picture as Moorcroft and speaks of whole 
villages thrown out of cultivation. 

The Sikh Government took one-half of the kharif 
crop plus four traks (i seers) per kharxcar 

(i kharwar =16 traks=S2 seers). The village officials got 
in addition about a trak per kharwar. Besides, nazarana 
and other taxes and tambol had to be paid to the Govern- 
ment, About two-thirds of the gross produce was appro- 
priated by the State in one form or the other. The collec- 
tion was made in kind, and the villages were farmed out. 
The Government had the monopoly of grain. In such 
circumstances pressure had to be exercised on the peasants 
to keep the land in cultivation. They lived on the margin 
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of sustenance and their condition was little better than 
that of serfs. 

On his assumption of sovereignty, Maharaja 
Gulab Singh found that there were over 3,000 jagir grants 
in dharmarth and numerous other alienations. The last 
two Sikh Governors had been very lavish in making these 
grants. Maharaja Gulab Singh instituted an enquiry, 
which had the effect of setting aside some of the aliena- 
tions. The Maharaja also did something to alleviate the 
misery caused by begar (a kind of corvee system, that 
had prevailed from times immemorial). A number of 
men was determined in each village for begar and every 
man when on begar duty was to be paid a kharwar of 
rice per month and given food. Another reform was 
the rationing of rice in the Valley. 

The shawl industry in Kashmir was so important that 
a Government department had been maintained for long 
to deal with it. Maharaja Gulab Singh reorganized the 
department. Before 1833, the duty on shawls was levied 
at three annas per rupee of value. Afterwards a tax of 
Rs. 96 per annum per shop was fixed and extended to 
one thousand shops. Subsequently, the duty was raised 
to Rs. 120 per shop. The shawl weavers were grossly 
under-paid. On the 6th June 1847, they struck work ; 
and about 4,000 shawl workers set out for Lahore. The 
Maharaja promised them redress and recalled them, and 
in pursuance of this promise, he abolished the system of 
indenture under which shawl- weavers worked. He further 
fixed minimum wages for workers, and introduced a system 
of taxation by which the amount of tax was regulated in 
accordance with the price of shawls. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh was a strong and stern ruler. 
But as the frontiers of his State were in a disturbed state, 
most of his energies were spent in consolidating them. 
He subdued the turbulent tribes on the borders of the 
State, and established order in his vast territories, which 
had never been under one ruler before. 

In 1851, trouble arose on the Tibetan frontier over 
the refusal of the zamindars of Ladakh to allow full trans- 
port to certain trade missions from Tibet. The dispute 
was, however, settled by an agreement between the 
representatives of the Majaraja and the Dalai Lama. 

In 1856, the Maharaja’s health began to fail. At 
the outbreak of the Mutiny — ^in 1857, when he was on his 
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death bed, he called his Council and sent a contingent of 
2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and 6 guns under the com- 
mand of his son and heir-apparent, Sri Ranbir Singhji. 
The Maharaja died in August 1857, at the age of 66 before 
the Mutiny had been finally quelled. For the brave part 
played by the State forces in putting down the Mutiny, 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, who succeeded his father, was 
offered a Jagir in Oudh, which he declined declaring that 
he had acted as a loyal friend and ally of the British. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-S5).^ — Eleven years of 
Dogra rule had witnessed the gradual establishment of 
order in the State. But Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reign 
was not without military activity, as the frontier tribes 
still gave trouble and several expeditions had to be sent 
against them, which resulted in the subjugation of Gilgit 
and the adjacent territories. 

After the termination of the Mutiny, the Maharaja 
turned his attention towards strengthening his position in 
Gilgit. In i860, he sent a force under Colonel Devi Singh, 
which reduced the fort built by Gauhar Rahman, who had 
just passed away. Gilgit was re-occupied. The forces 
then advanced towards Yasin and took it. After the re- 
conquest of Gilgit, Raja Isa Bagdur of Punial, who had 
incurred the wrath of Gauhar Rahman and sought refuge 
at the Dogra Court, was re-installed in his old principality. 
At -the time of his re-instahnent, he acquired the territory 
of Ishkoman. In 1863, Yasin was reduced by a force led 
by Colonel Hoshiara. In 1865, disturbances which 
originated from Hunza made the occupation of Gilgit 
difficult again. The ruler of Chitral assisted the in- 
surgents. Reinforcements were sent by the Maharaja and 
Darel Valley was occupied. The garrison was re- 
established at Gilgit. In 1867, Punial was invaded by its 
enemies from Yasin. But relief was sent from Gilgit and 
order restored. About this time, the valley of Chaprot 
was occupied by the Hunza ruler. In 1877, the then 
ruler of Nagar occupied Chaprot and Chalt, and from that 
day these areas were held by the Nagar and Kashmir 
troops. In 1876, Yasin, Kuh-Ghizr and Ishkoman were 
under the rule of Mehtar Pahlwan Bahadur, who belonged 
to the ruling dynasty of Chitral and professed allegiance 
to the Maharaja of Kashmir. But he proved treacherous, 
and Aman-ul-Mulk was permitted by the Maharaja's 
Government to incorporate the whole country. He 
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partitioned the districts among Governors, who were 
given the position of paid Governors under the Maharaja 
after their severance from Chitral in 1895. 

Nevertheless Maharaja Ranbir Singh was essentially 
a man of peace and devoted himself to the carrying out 
of administrative reforms. Administration was re- 
organized by the constitution of regular departments. 
Petition boxes were set up. Many imposts were abolished. 
The marriage tax was abolished ; the tax on shawl manu- 
facturers was reduced. Steps were taken to put down 
infanticide 5 nd kidnapping. Crime and drunkenness were 
put down with a stern hand. The Maharaja supervised 
the drilling of soldiers. A large number of schools was 
opened. A telegraph .system and a postal system were 
established. Attempts were made to introduce a system 
of revenue assessment. The Maharaja started the cultiva- 
tion of vines at several places. He placed the industry of 
sericulture on a firm footing. On the whole trade 
increased. But the shawl trade received a very serious 
set-back after the Franco-German war of 1870. Prior to 
this, fine shawls made in Kashmir and known as 
Cashmeres were the fashion in aristocratic societies in 
Europe and were exported in large numbers to the 
Continent. 

The following extract from the Administration Report 
of the Punjab for 1864-65 will be read with interest - 
“ The reduction of customs effected by His Highness last 
year has led to a considerable increase in the trade with 
the adjacent districts in the British territory. The trade 
with Sialkote is reported to have increased in value from 
Rs. 1,35,000 to Rs. 1,71,000 per annum, that with 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpore to have more than doubled. 
Chiefly in regard to the items of saccharine produce and 
native cloth, in Gujrat there is said to have been a 
general increase in the trade with Kashmir. The export 
of silk from Jhelum is stated to exhibit a similar increase 
and the value of shawl, wools and saffron imported to the 
Kangra district, an increase of Rs. 9,000.” In 1867, His 
Highness decided to apply the rate ot 5 per cent, charged 
for goods in transit from the Punjab to Yarkand to all 
imports from Central Asia to India, of which the bond 
was not broken in the State territories. In 1870, a trade 
treaty was concluded with the British Indian Government. 
Under its terms. His Highness the Maharaja undertook 
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to forgo all duty on the trade between Central Asia and 
British India, in return for the same concession made by 
the Indian Government for goods imported into the State 
through British India. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh was a great patron of 
letters and art. He encouraged research and gathered a 
good library of Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. 

In 1872, there occurred a fierce clash between the 
Shia and Sunni Muslims in Kashmir. The disturbances 
were put down and the Maharaja gave Rs. 3 lakhs to the 
Shias for relief. The great famine of 1877' followed, 
when owing to excessive rains, much of the harvest was 
washed away. The misery of the people became unbear- 
able : whole villages were in ruins, fields were deserted 
and trade became extinct. The calamity marked the end 
of the old system. During the last five years of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh’s reign, the assessment of revenue was 
revised, and the cart road connecting Rawalpindi with 
Srinagar was commenced. 

In 1872, a mixed court of British and State officials 
was set up for the decision of civil suits between European 
British subjects and their servants on the one hand and 
the subjects of His Highness the Maharaja on the other. 
Political relations between the State and British India 
were conducted through the Punjab Government up to 
1877, ‘when the Officer on Special Duty was placed 
directly under the Government of India. In the Afghan 
War of 1878-80, the Maharaja sent a contingent of troops 
and artillery to assist the British Government. 

Maharaja Pratap Singh (1885-1925).— Maharaja 
Ranbir Singhji died in 1885 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Maharaja Pratap Singhji. After the new 
Maharaja’s accession, a British Resident was appointed in 
place of the Officer on Special Duty. The mixed court 
appointed in 1872 was abolished, and the Resident and 
his assistants were invested with powers to dispose of civil 
suits in which both parties were British subjects, or the 
defendant was a British subject or an Indian subject of His 
Majesty. A Council was constituted for the administration 
of the State with Raja Sir Amar Singh, the Maharaja’s 
younger brother, and two selected officers from the 
Government of India as members. Raja Sir Amar Singh 
played a very large part in the administration till his death 
in 1907. He was keenly interested in the development of 
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the country’s resources and in the expansion of trade. 
Another brother of the Maharaja, Raja Ram Singh was for 
several years the Commander-in-Chief of the State forces. 

In 1877, a British Officer had been stationed as 
Political Agent at Gilgit. He had been withdrawn in 1881, 
but in 1889 the Agency was re-established. The Agency 
comprised the chief ships of Hunza and Nagar and the 
governorships of Punial, Yasin, Kuh-Ghizr and Ishkoman. 
Hunza and Nagar, separated from each other by a river, 
are in the extreme north of the territory. The inhabitants 
of the forrWer are mostly Maulais and of the latter Shias. 
In 1885, the Kashmir garrisons at Chaprot and Chalt 
were attacked. When tlie British Political Agent, 
Colonel Durand, visited Hunza and Nagar in 1889, the 
chiefs made an apparent submission, but they failed to 
keep the conditions agreed upon. Ho.stilities broke out 
and after some fighting, Hunza and Nagar were occupied 
by a combined force of the British Indian and the State 
troops in 1891. The Chief of Nagar was reinstated 
by His Highness’ Government. But the Chief of Hunza 
fled to Chinese Turkistan, and his half brother, 
Safdar Khan was installed in his place. 

The Sialkot-Jammu Railway was opened to traffic in 
1890. The Jhelum Valley Cart Road, 132 miles long, 
which had been commenced in the time of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singhji, was completed in the early nineties. The 
part of it between Kohala and Baramulla (98 miles) had 
been opened in 1889. The road connects Srinagar with 
Kohala. A bridge at Kohala joins His Highness’ territory 
with British India, and from the bridge runs a 64 miles 
road through Murree to Rawalpindi. The construction of 
the Banihal Cart Road is another achievement of the late 
Maharaja’s reign. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
connects Srinagar, the summer capital of the State with 
Jammu, the winter capital, which is also a railway station, 
without passing through British Indian territory. The two 
routes together with tlieir branch roads form one of the 
finest systems of mountain roads in the world. 

A few words about the old routes to Kashmir appear 
to be necessary here. The Murree route from Deval to 
Baramulla consisted of eleven marches. Deval could be 
reached by cart from Rawalpindi. It was usual to take a 
boat at Baramulla for Srinagar. But even this short 
journey took more than 24 hours. Then there was the 
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Pir Panjal route. In the reign of Maharaja Ranbir Singh ji, 
visitors generally used this way. It had been the 
favourite route of the Mughal emperors and nobles, and 
the remnants of the Mughal sarais are still to be met 
with almost at every halting place. The nearest railway 
station for this route is Gujrat. The distance trom 
Gujrat to Bhimber, which was about thirty miles, could 
be covered by cart. From Bhimber, Srinagar could 
be reached in 12 marches of 10 to 15 miles each. The 
high Pir Panjal range had to be crossed on this route. 
Thana Mandi lay at a distance of 70 miles frord Bhimber. 
A traveller could take the Poonch route from Thana 
Mandi and complete the journey in 8 marches by way of 
Uri. This was, however, difficult and not much favoured. 

It wiU thus be seen that the construction of the two 
roads connecting the Punjab with Srinagar was no mean 
achievement. Lakhs of rupees were spent on the pucca 
bridle road to Gilgit. Another bridle road connected 
Srinagar with Leh in Ladakh. Considerable expenditure 
was incurred on the maintenance and repairs of these 
roads, all of which passed through difficult mountainous 
countries. In 1894, the postal service of the State was 
amalgamated with the imperial service, and in 1897, 
His Highness’ Government entered into an agreement for 
exchange of services between the State and the Imperial 
telegraph systems. 

In 1887, His late Highness requisitioned the services 
of a British Officer from the Government of India for the 
purpose of land settlement. But the real credit for the 
settlement must go to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter 
Lawrence, who was appointed Settlement Commissioner in 
1889, and who brought great sympathy and understanding 
to bear on tiis task. The first settlements in Jammu and 
Kashmir were completed in seven years. The settlement 
of Astore and Gilgit was completed in 1894. The main 
features of Mr. Lawrence’s work which had the complete 
approval of His late Highness and the State Council 
were : — 

(a) The State demand was fixed for 10 years. 

(b) As a first step towards substitution of payment 
in cash for payment in kind, the proportion of the latter 
was so fixed as to cause the least hardship to the culti- 
vators and maintain the confidence of the city popula- 
tion. 
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(c) The sepoys who attended at harvest to coerce 
the cultivators were removed. 

(d) Begar in its more objectionable form was 
abolished, and the cultivators who had abandoned their 
lands for fear of being impressed under begar, were recalled 
and settled on their lands. 

(e) Occupancy rights of zamindars in undisputed 
lands were confirmed. 

(f) Careful enquiry was made into the status of pri- 
vileged holders of land. The special rates were continued 
for the term of the first Settlement, but were made sub- 
ject to re-^ssessment. Lands in excess of the sanctioned 
area were, however, assessed at the ordinary rates, even 
in the case of privileged holders. 

(g) Waste lands were entered as khalsa, but pre- 
ferential right for acquiring such lands was granted to 
assamis. 

(h) Permanent but non-alienable hereditary occu- 
pancy rights were granted to those who accepted the 
first assessment so long as the revenue was paid. 

(i) All land was carefully evaluated on the basis 
of the next produce, previous collections and the possi- 
bility of irrigation. 

Mr. Lawrence’s work was followed after him by a 
succession of Settlement Officers. By 1912, practically 
every Tehsil and district directly administered by the 
Government was settled either for the first time or in re- 
vision. The State share of revenue was fixed at 30 per 
cent, of the gross produce. 

Elementary education was provided throughout the 
State. Two first grade colleges and two technical schools 
besides nearly 50 secondary schools and over 600 primary 
schools were established. Two zenana Hospitals at 
Srinagar and Jammu and ovei 60 dispensaries in the 
mufassil were opened. Municipalities were established to 
look after the sanitation and water supply of the cities. 
Several irrigation canals were constructed in both the 
provinces. The longest of these, the Ranbir Canal, now 
serves an area of over a lakh of acres. Tanks were con- 
structed in the kandi iVaqa of Jammu. Electric installa- 
tions for lighting and supply of power to factories and 
workshops were erected in Kashmir and at Jammu. A 
Flood Spill Channel for diverting the waters of the Jhelum 
at the time of floods was constructed. Dredging 
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operations were conducted below the town of Baramulla for 
removal of silt and other barriers. Scientific departments 
were established. The Co-operative movement was intro- 
duced. 

The assitance rendered to the British Empire in 
times of emergency and war may also be briefly men- 
tioned. The brilliant services of the State troops in the 
Black Mountain, Agror Valley and Tirah expeditions met 
with grateful appreciation of the British Government. 
The contribution of the State during the Great War in man 
power was the highest (31,000) among all Indian States. 
The cost of maintaining the troops sent over-seas came to 
Rs. 1,11,00,000. In addition, the State contributed three- 
fourths of a crore to the war loan. Battle Honours were 
won by the State forces in several fronts in East Africa 
and Palestine. 
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MODERN JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE 1925*43 


With the accession in September 1925 of His H^hness 
Rai Raieshwar Maharajadhiraj Shri Maharaja Hari Singh] i 
Bahadur, Inder Mahinder, Sipar-i-Saltanat-i-Inghshia to 
the throne, a new era in the history of the State begins. 
His Highness is the great-grandson of Maharaja Gulab Singn- 
ii and son 01 the late General Raja Sir Amar Singhji, 
younger brother of the late Maharaja. Born in 1895, 
he received education under a number of qualified Euro- 
pean and Ijidian instructors. In 1908, he joined the 
Mayo College, Ajmei. After completing the full course of 
studies there, he received training in the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, Dehra Dun. His late Highness appointed him 
Comrnander-in-Chief of State forces in 1915, before he 
had attained the age of twenty. He took an active 
part in the training and equipping of the units despatched 
for service in the Great War and in sending reinforcements 
to keep them up to the sanctioned war strength. In 
1922, he was appointed Senior Member of the then State 
Council, and a number of reforms were initiated by him 
in this capacity. 


On the occasion of the Rajtilak ceremony, which was 
performed at Jammu in February 1926, in the presence 
ot distinguished guests including several Ruling Princes, 
His Highness announced a number of boons. One of 
the boons conferred on the land-holders the right to cut 
down and utilize all royal coniferous trees on areas 
assessed to land revenue ; another extended from 3 
months to 12 months in the year the right of the villagers 
to remove dead and fallen timber ; and a third bestowed 
certain rights on village communities with regard to the 
land of land-holders dying without issue. The most 
important of the boons was the bestowal of khalsa 
land on village communities which had no shamlat 
(village commons) up to cent, per cent, of their holdings. 


*An attempt has been made to include in thii note all the outstanding 
adminiitrative events up to September 1943. The Annual Administration 
Report proper is ior the i8 months ended X 2 th April 1943. 
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His Highness also sanctioned on the occasion the extension 
of technical education to certain localities in both the 
provinces ; the opening of more schools and hospitals ; the 
provision of a special allotment every year for the supply of 
drinking water in the kandi illaqa ; and the reconstruction 
of the bridge over the Tawi at Jammu. The concessions 
then announced have materialized, and tne beneficent 
activities of the Government have increased year after 
year. 

9): * sH ^ >ic * He 

r\ 

During His present Highness’ term of office as 
Senior Member of the then State Council, His late Highness 
had issued orders to provide for (i) employment of State- 
subjects only to all ordinary vacancies and (2) grant of 
lands for house building and other purposes to State- 
subjects only ; and a Committee of official and non-official 
members had been appointed to suggest a definition of 
the term State-subject for the purpose of these orders. 
The definition proposed by the Committee was accepted 
by His Highness, and it protects the children of the 
soil in the matter of recruitment to Government services 
and several other privileges against outsiders. 

A committee had been appointed in 1923 to consider 
.the future requirements of the different departments in 
technical qualifications and experience, and make pro- 
posals for grant of scholarships for training to qualified 
State-subjects. This committee was reconstituted in 1927 
as the Scholarship Selection Board. In recent years, thirty 
qualified State-subjects selected by the Board have received 
training in several institutions in Europe and America 
and British India in Civil Engineering, Architecture 
and Town Planning, Medicine, Veterinary Science, 
Pharmaceutics, Horticulture, Sericulture, Forestry, Print- 
ing, Law and Public administration ; and most of them 
are now in Government service. Training, academic and 
technical, has also been given in Indian institutions to 
over 275 State-subjects. Lump sum provision has been 
made in the budget since 1937-38 for grant of loans to 
persons desirous of prosecuting advanced studies or 
undergoing advanced or special training in India or abroad 
and out of this provision, loans of over Rs. 70,000 have 
been granted so far to a number of State-subjects for 



training in Forestry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Pubhc Health etc., in England and for accounts, law and 
post-graduate studies in India. 

His Highness also impressed upon the Heads of 
Departments the imperative need of providing a fair 
representation in Government services to communities not 
adequately represented therein, and since his accession, 
this policy has been adhered to. In his proclamation of 
the qth July, 1931, His Highness declared that while 
in the matter of service, prior consideration is and always 
shall be giv^ to public interest, and the obligation of 
maintaining the efficiency of the administration at the 
highest possible level can never be overlooked, the policy 
of his Government would be to give adequate represen- 
tation to all communities in the services, without giving any 
preponderance to any community. Following the publica- 
tion of the report of the Glancy Commission referred 
to below, further steps have been taken to ensure a fair 
representation in services to the Muslims. The rules for 
recruitment of services recently sanctioned provide express- 
ly that regard should be had to the securing of adequate 
representation to the various communities in the State. The 
rules relating to recruitment to the Gazetted services 
provide that in making recruitment in the various services, 
special attention should be paid to the securing of adequate 
representation to different communities. 

There has been considerable improvement in the 
representation of Muslims in the services during the last 
decade. In April 1943, there were 3,989 Muslim officials, 
including 133 Gazetted officials out of a total strength of 
11,762 officials including 478 Gazetted officials in the 
superior service. This may be compared with the condi- 
tion in April 1932, when there were 2,052 Muslim officials 
including 55 Gazetted officials, out of a total strength of 
8,683 officials including 355 Gazetted officials. In the 
inferior service, Muslims numbered 3,841 out of a total 
strength of 8,196 in April 1943 against 3,542 out of a 
total strength of 8,360 in April 1932. It will thus be seen 
that there has been an increase of 94.4 per cent, in the 
number of Muslims in the superior service during the last 
II years. In the Gazetted ranks, the increase has been 
nearly 142 per cent. The Muslims are no doubt still in a 
minority in the services as a whole, but their proportion 
is growing every year. In April 1943 they formed 39.23 
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per cent, of the total strength of services. "What is more 
important to note is the fact that out of the total increase 
of 2,915 in the strength of all services, the share of the 
Muslims was 2,236 or 76.7 per cent., as against 679 or 23.3 
per cent., the share of other communities. 

In the matter of Government purchases, preference is 
given to local firms. The Department of Civil Supplies, 
which has been established to arrange supplies for 
Government Departments, maintains a list of registered 
local firms. Preference is also given to locally manu- 
factured goods when available for use by Government 
Departments. 

******* 

Following the outbreak of communal trouble in the 
State in 1931, His Highness was pleased to appoint a 
Commission, with Mr. B. J. Glancy of the Political 
Department of the Government of India (now H. E. 
Sir B. J. Glancy, Governor of the Punjab) as President 
and with four non-official representatives of Hindus and 
Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir Provinces as members to 
inquire into the grievances, religious and secular, of 
different communities. The Committee made a number of 
recommendations, which His Highness was pleased to 
accept. Tlie more important of these related to ; — (i) 
'religious places that had passed into the hands of the 
Government, (2) recruitment of different communities in 
Government services, and (3) grant of proprietary rights, 
accompanied by controlling legislation, in regard to lands 
of which the ownership was held by the State. As regards 
the first. Government ordered the restoration of the places 
to the community which was able to substantiate its claims 
to them. Regarding the second, minimum qualifications 
were fixed by which educationally less advanced com- 
munities could secure an adequate share in the services. 
Regarding the third. His Highness not only granted pro- 
prietary rights to the zamindan but also waived the 
condition of payment of nazarana. This concession 
represented in money value an amount of over Rs. 20 
lakhs. Recently this concession has been extended to 
villages transferred to the State from His Highness' 
Private Department. 
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Another step then taken was the removal of restrictions 
that existed on the freedom of the press and the platform. 
The Press laws in the State were brought in line with those 
of British India. To-day there are in existence in the 
State over 6o newspapers and periodicals. 

Aftei the enquiry into grievances had been completed, 
a reforms conference with Mr. Glancy as President was 
held to give effect to His Highness’ desire to associate his 
people with the administration of the State. The result 
of the recommendations made by the conference and the 
Franchise Commission under the chairmanship of the late 
Sir Barjor Dalai, Kt., i. c. s., (Retired), was the establish- 
ment in 1934 of the Jammu and Kashmir Praja Sabha. 
A very low set of franchise qualifications was adopted, 
and the right of vote was at once given to about 6 per 
cent, of the population, including a number of women. 

The Constitution then introduced permitted the 
asking of questions, moving of resolutions, introduc- 
tion of Bills as also discussion of the State Budget. The 
Sabha consisted of 75 members over 60 of whom were 
non-ofificials, 33 of them being elected. This Constitution 
remained in force until 1939, when His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur was pleased ot his own accord, to 
sanction further constitutional advance by a proclamation 
issued on the iith of February 1939. 

The main features of the new constitutional advance 
were that : — 

(a) the elected element in a house of 75 members 
was raised from 33 to 40 ; 

(b) the Sabha was given the right of electing a 
Deputy President from amongst its non-official 
members ; 

(c) provision was made for the appointment of 
non-official members as Under Secretaries to work with His 
Highness’ Ministers and ensure closer association between 
the Government on the one side and the members of the 
Praja Sabha and the constituencies on the other ; 

(d) the Praja Sabha was given the right to vote, 
except with regard to a few non-votable items, on the 
demands made by Government for Budget appropria- 
tions ; and 

(e) the Sabha was given the right of passing all 
legislation pertaining to taxes, as distinguished from fees 
and penalties. 



The Constitution Act subsequently promulgated 
embodies the provisions of the proclamation of the nth 
February, 1939. Its note-worthy features may be 
summarized as follows ; — 

(1) Subject to His Highness' inherent legislative, 

executive and judicial powers in relation to the State and 
his Government, the Council of Ministers, comprising the 
Prime Minister and such other Ministers of State as His 
Highness may appoint, is invested with the power of 
superintendence, direction and control of Civil Adminis- 
tration and Government of the State ; " 

(2) provision is made for the appointment of an 
Advocate General ; 

(3) the legislature of the State is to consist of His 
Highness and the Praja Sabha which comprises 75 
members, excluding the President who is appointed by 
His Highness. The members of the Council are ex~officio 
members of the Praja Sabha and of the remaining 
members, 40 are elected and the rest nominated. Of the 
nominated members, not more than 8 (excluding members 
of the Council) are officials. The Praja Sabha has 
power to make laws for the whole of the State or any part 
thereof and for all the subjects of His Highness, wherever 
they may be. 

Provision is made lor laying before the Praja Sabha in 
^respect of every financial year, a statement of the estima- 
ted receipts and expenditure of the State for the year, and 
so much of the Budget estimate as relates to expenditure 
not charged to the revenues of the State is to be submitted 
to the Praja Sabha in the form of demands for grants. 
The Praja Sabha has the power to assent to or to refijse 
to assent to any demand or to assent to it subject to a 
reduction of the amount. The Council, however, has the 
power to restore the grant refused or reduced by the Praja 
Sabha, provided it considers that the expenditure is 
necessary for the carrying on of any department or for the 
discharge of the Council’s responsibility for administration. 
Besides, His Highness may, in cases of emergency, autho- 
rize such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary 
for the safety or tranquilHty of the State or any part 
thereof, or for the carrying on of any department. ' 

The principal matters reserved from the purview of 
the Praja Sabha are : — 

(a) His Highness or any member of His Highness' 
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family or the management of the His Highness’ household ; 

(b) relations, treaties, conventions or agreements 
between the State and His Majesty the King Emperor of 
India or the Government of India or with the Foreign 
Powers or the Government of any State in India ; 

(c) matters of frontier policy ; 

(d) organization, discipline and control of the State 

Army ; 

(e) the provisions of the Constitution Act and the 
rules made thereunder. 

The Pr^a Sabha has constituted Standing Committees 
for Finance, Industries, Public Health, Agriculture, 
Co-operation and Education. 

41 i|e ♦ * He He 

A High Court comprising a Chief Justice and two 
puisne Judges was established by His Highness the 
Maharaja Bahadur in March 1928. The Judges of the 
High Court hold office during the pleasure of His Highness, 
In 1930, in view of the marked improvement in the judi- 
cial administration of the State, the jurisdiction exercised 
by Residency courts in certain categories of civil cases 
was ceded to the State courts. Almost all the judicial 
officers in the State are either barristers or graduates 
in law. Rules similar to those in British India govern the 
enlistment of pleaders and advocates in the State. 
Generally speaking, the civil and criminal laws of the 
State are similar to and modelled upon the British Indian 
laws. Recently, the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Judicature has been extended to Poonch and Chenani 
Jagirs. Altogether there are 150 civil and criminal 
courts in the State. The total number of legal practi- 
tioners including advocates practising in all the courts 
is 319. 

As provided by the new Constitution Act, a Judicial 
Advisory Board was established to advise His Highness 
in regard to the disposal of judicial cases going up to him. 
The Board discharges the same functions in the State as 
are performed by the Privy Council in the case of British 
India. Last year, the Board consisted of three retired 
Judges of the High Court of Allahabad. 

4t 41 Hs 4t * 

The loth of September 1943 was a red letter day in 
the history of the administration of justice in the State. 
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On this day, His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur was 
graciously pleased to ^ant Letteis Patent to the High 
Court of Judicature similar to those of High Courts in 
British India. This gave to the court a status and 
prestige of its own. 

Hit ^ 

In July 1943, His Highness was pleased to appoint a 
Commission of Enquiry, under the presidentship of 
R. B. Ganga Nath, Chief Justice and President Praja 
Sabha, consisting principally of non-official members of 
the Praja Sabha and others sepresenting diffetent interests 
and communities to ascertain whether the existing con- 
stitution of the State had worked well and with a view to 
formulating a policy for the future and the evolution 
of an organic scheme for the administration of the State. 
The Commission has also been required to make recom- 
mendations to secure (i) the safety, integrity and security 
of the State, (2) the efficient and progressive character 
of the administration, (3) the uninterrupted and harmonious 
progress of the State with the object of drawing all the 
communities inhabiting its territories closer to one another 
in the common service of the State, (4) the development 
of the economic resources of the State and its people, 
leading to a higher and healthier standard of life, (5) the 
increasing representation of the State-subjects in the higher 
offices of the State and the adoption of a policy aiming at 
the association of State-subjects of all denominations with 
the administration of the State, (6) the strict enforce- 
ment of the policy that appointments under the Govern- 
ment shall be reserved for the subjects of the State, 
except where the possession of expert or technical 
knowledge or experience unavailable within the State 
may make it essential to import outsiders for a temporary 
period only or except where any special reasons may 
justify the appointment of an outsider to an administrative 
post lor a definite period, and (7) the adoption of effective 
measures to stamp out corruption in any shape or form 
from all departments of the State. 

The particular attention of the Commission has been 
drawn to a number of specific matters, mentioned be- 
low : — 

(i) provision of nursing and medical facilities 
particularly in the rural areas ; 
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(2) improvement of sanitary conditions in the towns 
of Jammu and Srinagar ; 

(3) prevention of venereal diseases specially in 
Udhampur, Ramnagar and Ramban Tehsils ; 

(4) provision of water-supply in the entire kandi 

area ; 

(5) economic rehabilitation of the Frontier dis- 
tricts ; 

(6) the present position ot State industries and their 
further development ; 

(7) grant of adequate aid to hereditary State- 
subjects to establish or promote industries suited to the 
conditions prevailing in the State territories ; 

(8) provision for technical, industrial and scientific 
education ; 

(gj reforms in the educational system tending to 
give a practical bias to education in all its stages, primary, 
secondary and higher, with the object ot equipping the 
youth of the State to earn their livelihood ; 

(10) taking of practical steps e. g., by the appoint- 
ment of an Employment Board or any other suitable 
means to guide and help the youth of the State in securing 
employment or in adopting profitable careers ; 

(11) insuring of economic security amongst all 
classes of people, particularly the peasantry by developing 
their economic and material strength, securing a better 
standard of life, improving their health and by fostering 
co-operative effort directed to their welfare ; 

(12) investigation into the question of migration 
of labour from the State into British India and examina- 
tion of the question whether from the point of view of 
the people such migration is profitable and deserving of 
encouragement or whether it is harmful calling for check ; 

(13) the desirability of stopping the purchase of 
agricultural and other lands by outsiders either directly, 
or indirectly through the intervention of the State- 
subjects ; 

(14) prevention of illicit traffic in women ; 

(15) investigation into the question whether the 
present marriage law is effective or whether it requires 
amendment ; 

(16) further intensification of the rural uplift 
movement ; 

(17) further measures for the more effective 
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prevention of erosion ; 

(18) the development of Local Self-Government in 
cities, towns and the village areas ; 

(19) preservation and beautification of the country 

side ; 

(20) planned framing of the Budget and apportion- 
ment of finance for nation-building activities over a 
period of years ; 

(21) fixing of a suitable ratio between the 
expenditure on Medical relief. Education and Public 
Works Departments. 

The Commission held its inaugural meeting on the 
9th August 1943, when the President read out the 
following message received fom His Highness; — ” On 
this the first day of the sitting of the Commission, I desire 
to send a personal message of goodwill and encourage- 
ment in the arduous task which lies before you. I 
decided to appoint this Commission and to entrust to you 
the duty of making a thorough enquiry into matters that 
affect the well-being of my subjects and of submitting to 
me a well-considered report containing practical sugges- 
tions for the advancement in different spheres of life of 
the different communities. I shall watch with keen 
interest the progress of your work. If you work together, 
not in a narrow and mutuall)'^ distrustful spirit, but with 
the fixed resolve to serve the best interests of the State 
and that loyalty on which I depend, I feel confident 
that your labours will be fruitful, and add to the moral and 
material welfare of the inhabitants of this State. I 
charge you to apply yourselves zealously and wisely to 
the task that lies before you with a fixed determination 
to arrive at wise and practical conclusions which would 
redound to the credit of the State and bring us all greater 
happiness. Very sincerely and earnestly, I wish you 
god-speed." 

This was followed by a speech from the President in 
the course of which he said that they were all beholden 
to His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur for his gracious 
message. He went on to say : “ Luckily, we are working 
under the aegis of a sovereign to whose heart your happi- 
ness, prosperity and progress are very near ; and who, I 
am assured, is keenly anxious that this Commission should 
lead to happy results. - The terms of reference, I need 
scarcely remind you, are very wide and they cover 
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practically the whole of the life of the people in different 
spheres. I shall make an earnest appeal to you to make a 
response to the command in the spirit in which it has been 
issued and to try for yourselves whether co-operation is 
not more fruitful than mere non-co-operation, when you 
are called upon not merely to pass resolutions, but to 
recommend definite proposals for the amelioration of your 
fellow citizens.” 

9): sN He 4c 3): He 

• 

The status of cultivators of land, whose condition 
was little better tlian that of serfs before the introduction 
of Settlement ot land, has been improved considerably. 
The maximum State share of revenue is fixed at 30 per 
cent, of the gross produce, and suspensions and remis- 
sions are granted from time to time. The term of a 
Settlement has been extended to 40 years. Long 
before the establishment of the Praja Sabha, His Highness 
had studied conditions of life in the interior of the State 
by extensive tours. He had also introduced an effective 
method of keeping in touch with the rural population 
through conferences of the representatives of each Tehsil 
in Jammu and Kashmir held annually at the headquarters 
of the Government. This form of consultation with 
popular representatives gave His Highness a more intimate 
knowledge of the real needs and requirements of the 
masses. As a result of the representations made at these 
conferences and the discussions that followed, attention 
was directed towards the improvement of means of com- 
munication in the villages, improvement of livestock, 
grant ot cultivable land as nautor and provision of more 
facilities for education and medical relief in the villages. 
The Agriculturists’ Relief Act was enacted, several years 
before the institution of the Praja Sabha, to protect the 
agriculturists from the extortion of money-lenders who 
charged high rates of interest, and was the first of a series 
ot legislations for the protection of the agriculturists. It 
prescribed the maximum rates of interest and empowered 
the courts to examine the accounts of a loan and to fix 
instalments for discharging debts on the basis of the paying 
capacity of the debtor. Special ailans were issued 
declaring agricultural holdings, livestock, agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, etc., as non-attachable for redemption of 
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decrees by civil court. About 4,000 co-operative credit 
societies with a working capital ot about Re. i crore 
provide facilities for credit to agriculturists. The Praja 
Sabha has a good record ot progressive laws passed ever 
since its inception. The Right of Prior Purchase Act has 
imposed restrictions on the alienation of agricultural lands, 
and recognized the right of pre-emption among agricul- 
turists in respect of such land. The Land Alienation Act 
has further protected the interests of the agriculturists, and 
stopped transfer of agricultural land to non-agriculturists. 
The agricultural classes have been defined. Jhe Aid to 
the Agriculturists and Land Improvement Act provides for 
grants of loans for improvement ot land and relief of 
distress and the repayment of these loans by easy instal- 
ments. In special circumstances under this Act, the pay- 
ment of particular instalments of a loan may be suspended 
and even free aid may be granted. The Kahcharai 
Act removed inequalities in the incidence of the kahcharai 
tax, and granted exemption to owners of livestock in 
respect of particular animals of a given age. Before 
the enactment of this measure, relief had been granted to 
owners of livestock by executive action in a number of 
ways. The nambardari cess formerly realized on 
nomadic animals was remitted. Proprietary rights have 
been conferred on the assamis in Kashmir Province and 
in the Frontier districts, as w’ell as to occupancy tenants 
in Jammu Province. But the one concession which 
has substantially added to the resources of village commu- 
nities throughout the State is the RajUlak boon already 
mentioned regarding grant of khalsa land to the zamindar$ 
concerned up to cent, per cent, of their holdings. Several 
ailans have been issued to ensure that the boon is properly 
implemented. Reference has also been made to the 
extension of rights of the inhabitants of villages in regard 
to products of forests bordering on these villages. 
Recently His Highness' Government have further 
extended these rights on the recommendation of the 
Forest Enquiry Committee. Millions of cubic feet of 
timber and fire-wood are every year removed by zatnindars 
from the forests free of charge. Forest products are also 
sold to samindan at concession rates. Forest industries 
and rearing of cocoons provide employment to tens of 
thousands in the villages. 
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The Government have undertaken the execution of a 
scheme for improvement of livestock in the State on 
a systematic basis. A five-year scheme under which a 
large number of buUs of Dhani and Sindhi breeds are 
purchased and distributed among well-to-do zatnindars 
in selected centres every year has also been sanctioned. 
Horse and mule breeding activities also have been started 
on a small scale, but a more comprehensive scheme is 
under consideration. Special interest has been taken in 
sheep-breeding, which is so important for the development 
of the wool industry in the State. Livestock shows are 
held at different places in the State every year, with a 
view to encouraging livestock improvement. More 
veterinary dispensaries are being opened every year. A 
laboratory has been established recently at Srinagar, 
where Goat Tissue vaccine is prepared for the treatment 
of animals. 

* * * * 9|t ♦ * 

The Agriculture Department is doing useful work to 
improve agricultural conditions in the State. The 
activities of the Department which were at first confined 
to Kashmir Province only have been gradually extended 
to Jammu Province also. Agricultural and Horticultural 
experimental work and the Demonstration of improved 
methods of cultivation of crops and fruit plants are 
important features of the department’s work. It also 
distributes improved seeds, grafted fruit plants, im- 
plements and manures, gives technical advice to 
orhardists and agriculturists and fights the San Jose 
Scale and Sther pests. Agricultural training is imparted 
to sons of zatnindars at Government Farms. The 
Department has introduced high yielding varieties of wheat 
and corns including sugarcorns from the U. S. A., Canada 
and Russia, and several foreign vegetables and fruits. 

The soils of Kashmir Valley are very fertile and 
irrigation is easy in areas removed from water. The 
improved seeds distributed by the Agriculture Department 
have found favour with the zatnindars. Hand labour ia 
Kashmir Province has been found to compete favourably 
with agricultural machinery. In Jammu Province, the use 
of new iron ploughs has been demonstrated and the 
zatnindars have purchased such implements for their farms. 
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The saffron of Kashmir giown in one important locality 
in the valley, is very famous. The Department has lecent- 
ly made some successful experiments in growing this 
saffron in Kishtwar in Jammu Province. 

The Department also sends peripatetic parties of 
gardeners to the villages to demonstrate to the zamindars 
the operations connected with orchard laying. Demons- 
trations are given and the people educated regarding the 
control of pests. An Act for compulsory spraying of fruit 
plants has been promulgated. Agriculture, fruit, and 
flower shows are held annually at several places in the 
State to arouse the interest of the people in improved 
methods of agriculture, horticulture and floriculture. 

The Department maintains poultry farms in which 
improved breeds are raised. Eggs and chicks are supplied 
to zamindars from these farms. His Highness’ Government 
are a member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and the Council has provided funds for (i) the 
San Jose Scale and the Woolly Aphis Research 
Scheme, (2) the Rice Research Scheme and (3) the Vegetable 
Seed Production Scheme in the State. A fruit survey 
scheme has also been sanctioned by the Council. 

||C 4: >|c 9): 4c 4c 4t 

* The establishment of ^anchayais in the villages of the 
State under the Panchayat Act has received a great fillip 
since 1937, with the creation of a separate Department of 
Rural Development. To start with, the Government 
sanctioned a lump sum grant of Rs. 40,000 for execution 
of improvement works. The grant was raised to Rs. 1,00,000 
later. Subsequently the grant of Rs. 40,000 provided for 
the kandi water supply was transferred to this Department, 
raising the total to Rs. 1,40,000 in S. 1996-97. In S. 1999 
the grant stood at Rs. 2,00,000. The panchayats do 
not merely decide petty cases. They are engaged in the 
work of rural reconstruction and are co-operating with 
the Government in the matter of execution of improve- 
ment schemes in rural areas. Besides poviding free 
manual labour for construction of village roads and 
sinking of wells and similar other works, the panchayats 
have also made cash contributions for these public utility 
works. Villagers are also contributing towards the 
purchase of the community Radio sets, digging of wells, 
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paving of village lanes, construction of drains and linking 
of villages by fair weather roads. In the domain of 
health and sanitation and anti-epidemic work, panchayats 
have shown especially good results. Cleanliness weeks 
have been celebrated and houses, compounds, lanes, 
springs, wells etc., have been systematically cleaned! 
Latrines and bath rooms have been constructed in a number 
of villages, thousands ot manure and soakage pits have 
been dug and a large number ot drains has been prepared. 
Cattle pounds have been opened in several panchayat 
areas and vehicle stands and slaughter houses have also 
been provided. Carefully planned campaigns are being 
arranged in selected areas with a view to educating the 
ignorant masses about the causes and prevention of 
common diseases. A Health and Sanitation Campaign 
in Kashmir Province and an Anti-malaria Campaign in 
Jammu Province have now become regular features of 
the activities ol the Department. The panchayats 
take a prominent part in the distribution ot better seeds 
and poultry to the zamindars under the guidance of the 
Agriculture Department. Extensive work has been 
carried on by the Rural Development Department in the 
cause of village uplift. Comprehensive economic surveys 
have been launched with a view to understanding the 
causes of the economic, social and cultural backwardness 
of the rural population. Over 2,700 villages have been 
surveyed so far. 


Among the matters receiving the attention of the 
Department are the development of decaying village 
industries and propaganda for adult education Two 
schools, one for shoe-making at Neloi and the other tor 
knitting at Jatlan, in Mirpur, are functioning under the 
guidance of the Department, 

The Department has also built tanks, bored deep 
wells, laid pipes and provided hydrams for water in the 
kandt tllaqa of Jammu Province. Experiments in rock 
boring for drilling wells in the illaqa are in hand During 
S 1999 the budget allotment of Rs. 40,000 for suddIv 
of dnnkmg water to the kandi illaqa was raised to 
Rs. 75,000. Further His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
was gracious enough to donate Rs. 25000 tor 
construction of wells in the Ulaqa. Shri Yuvarai 
Karan Singhji also donated Rs. 10.000 for tS 
purpose. 
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To insure against food scarcity that had previously 
threatened the village areas in Kashmir Province, the 
panohayats in Kashmir Province collected in S. 1999, 
60,000 kharwars of shali and maize on khuth-kharid basis 
for use in times of scarcity. 

With a view to minimizing the migration of unskilled 
workers from Kashmir Valley to the plains in the winter 
tor work and finding suitable productive work in the 
State itself for the men who migrate and as near 
their homes as possible, the Rural Development Depart- 
ment was entrusted with investigating the matter and 
preparing lists of men who migrate and the kinds of work 
suited to them. With the help of the panchayats the 
Department was able to submit the details to the Govern- 
ment within a very short time 01 a month and a half. 
On the basis of this information, the Government ap- 
pointed a committee for devising schemes calculated 
to provide labour to such labourers. As a result of the 
recommendations of the committee Government sanc- 
tioned several schemes for providing employment to 
large numbers of people. 

4: # * 4: 4: 4: * 

Nor have the interests of the masses of the urban 
popialation whicfi include manufacturers and traders, 
artisans and craftsmen, owners of house-boats and 
boatmen and skilled and unskilled labourers been lost 
signt of. Primary education for boys has been made free 
and compulsory in the cities and important towns. As 
recommended by the Glancy Commission, the fees pre- 
viously imposed on visitors to the Mughal Gardens near 
Srinagar were abolished. Taxes on boat-men have in 
certain cases been reduced or remitted, and sites for 
mooring of house-boats have been provided either at 
cheap rates or free of rent. An industrial exhibition 
has been held at Srinagar annually since 1929. The 
exhibition attracts a large number of people including 
visitors, with the result that not only have there been 
greater sales, but there has been marked improvement 
in the variety and the finish of the goods produced. 
In order to provide assistance in the marketing ot goods 
manufactured in the State, an Industrial Museum and 
Sales Emporium was opened at Srinagar towards the 
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end of 1941. A similar institution has been started at 
Jammu also. The Sericulture industry which is a Govern- 
ment monopoly and the carpet industry which has in 
recent years received subsidies provide employment for 
thousands of labourers. The increased industrial activi- 
ties of the State have opened new avenues for industrial 
labour. 

* * * * * iti * 

The fijrst Municipal Committees estabhshed in the 
State were purely official bodies, financed by Govern- 
ment and consisted of 24 nominated members in the 
case 01 Srinagar and 18 in the case of Jammu. The 
Governors of the respective Provinces functioned as ex^ 
officio Presidents. In 1913. the constitution of the 
Municipal Committees was revised. The Srinagar 
Municipality was given 8 elected and 16 nominated 
members, and the Jammu Municipality 6 elected and 
12 nominated members. One elected seat in each 
Municipality was specially reserved for traders. In 1921 
the right of election of a Vice-President from among 
the members of the Committee was granted. 

The constitution ol the Municipal Committees was 
further revised in 1927-28 and the elected element raised to 
one-half. In 1936 the iranchise qualifications were 
lowered and brougnt in line with those prescribed for the 
Praja Sabha election. The elected element was sub- 
stanti^y increased to provide a clear majority. The 
Municipal Act recently passed provides that unless 
the Government otherwise direct, the appointed members 
should not exceed one-fourth 01 the whole Committee. 
This Act has also enlarged the scope and powers of the 
Committees in many re.spects. A new procedure has 
been laid down for constituting municipalities and alter- 
ng umts or excluding areas from municipalities, and 
provision has been made for giving opportunities to the 
nhabit^ts ot those areas that are proposed to be in- 
cluded in or excluded trom the municipal limits to submit 
.heir objections within a specified time limit. 

To guard against overcrowding in the cities of 
Jammu and Srinagar, several areas have been notified 
ander the Town Planning Act and schemes for their 
ievelopment are under consideration. The Town 
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t*lanning Department advises the Town Area Com- 
mittees with regard to their Town Planning problems. 
Special surveys for the development of important holiday 
centres like Sonamarg in Kashmir Province and Sanasar 
in Jammu Province are being carried out. 

4: 4: H: 4: 4: 4: a|e 

Education has made very great advance in recent 
years. University education is received by over 2,400 
pupils including a number of girls, in the colleges main- 
tained by tne Government at the capital cities, and is 
very cheap. The Sri Pratap College, Srinagar, has been 
split into two separate colleges, liz.. an Intermediate 
College and a Degree College, in order to remove conges- 
tion and improve the standard of the teaching. Pre-Uni- 
versity education has been practically free. The Compul- 
sory Primary Education Act was passed in 1930 and as 
stated above, primary education for boys is free and 
compulsory in cities and important towns. Books are 
supplied free to boys of primary classes throughout the 
State on a very generous scale. Secondary education is 
free, except in a few High Schools in the capital cities and 
Mirpur town, and even in these schools, only about 33 per 
cent, of the boys pay fee and the rest are free scholars. 
Liberal scholarships have been provided to encourage 
‘education. In addition to this, special grants are in- 
cluded in the budget every year for scholarships to pupils 
belonging to educationally backward or poorer com- 
munities. Special scholarships have also been ear-marked 
for students from the Frontier district who read in the 
high schools or the colleges at Srinagar and for girl students 
reading in colleges within the State or outside. 

Since 1925, the number of pupils in Government and 
aided educational institutions has increased from 44,601 
by about 165 per cent., to over 1,18,000*; the number of 
the institutions from 706 by over 167 per cent, to i,888t 
and the expenditure on education from Rs. 10.75 lakhs 
by over 144 per cent, to Rs. 26.24 lakhs. Although the 
pace of education has thus been accelerated, much still 
remains to be done, and His Highness’ Government are 


♦These do not include adults under instruction. 
•fThos© do not include adult literacy centres. 
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quite alive to their responsibilities in the matter. Follow- 
ing the publication of the report of the Basic Education 
Committee (popularly known as the Wardha Committee), 
His Highness’ Government appointed an Educational 
Reorganization Committee under the presidentship of 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Director of Education and an eminent 
educationist who had served on the Basic Education 
Committee and with Dr. Zakir Hussain, who was the 
Chairman of that Committee as one of the members, 
to examine the suitability and adequacy of the existing 
'system of prirqary and secondary education in the State 
and make recommendations for its improvement. The 
new schemes recommended by the Committee include 
besides acceleration of the pace oi educational expansion at 
the primary stage, (i) the organization of adult education, 
and (2) the introduction of Basic education in which 
craft teaching and book learning are closely integrated. 

In pursuance of the scheme for the introduction of 
Basic education, a number of ordinary Primary schools 
were converted into Basic schools. 

The drive against illiteracy has been met with a large 
measure of success. There were over 4,000 adult 
literacy centres in 1943 and about 55,000 adults were being 
made literate. About 28,000 were granted literacy certi- 
ficates. Of these, 1,457 women. Over 500 adult 

libraries have been opened, most ot which are located in 
rural areas. Adult primers and readers are now printed 
in Bodhi, in addition to Urdu, devanagri and Guimukhi. 
The Teachers’ Training School remodelled on the lines 
envisaged in the Reorganization Committee’s Report was 
started in Srinagar in October 1938 and the teachers 
tiained in this school are posted m the Basic schools 
converted from the ordinary Primary schools. Simple 
Uidu has been made tlie medium of instruction lor 
children in schools and they have the option of adopting 
the devanagri or the Persian script. Simple Urdu has 
been evolved for text-books with the aid of experts and 
a vocabulary has been sanctioned. 

# 3|e 4: ^ 4: ♦ a|t 

A well-equipped Medical Department is rendering 
medical aid to the people. In recent years, several quali- 
fied doctors were deputed for higher training in different 
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branches of medicine and surgery to British Universities 
and the medical staff today includes doctors with high 
specialized and general qualifications. The number of civil 
hospitals and dispensaries wholly maintained by the 
Government is 92. Besides, there are 4 Mission hospitals 
which receive aid from the Government. A grant-in-aid 
was also sanctioned by the Government in favour ot the 
Kashmir National Hospital and Maternity Home in 
Srinagar. To supplement the existing arrangements for 
providing medical relief to the people, the Government 
have undertaken the appointment of subsidized practi- 
tioners in rural areas. Under this scheme, there are at 
present 70 practitioners practising in rural areas and 
receiving subsidies from the Government. Recently the 
construction of 2 new hospitals, one at Srinagar 
and the other at Jammu, was started. The hospital 
at Jammu was completed at the close of the last 
year at a cost over Rs. 8 lakhs, and opened by 
His Highness in April 1943. His Highness 
also opened a well-equipped hospital at Mirpur. 
The hospital at Srinagar estimated to cost over 
Rs. 17 lakhs is in progress. His Highness' Government 
were among the first in India to set up a special organiza- 
tion for T. B. diseases. The Tuberculosis Department now 
maintains 5 institutions, 3 in Kashmir and 2 in Jammu, 
including a well-built and properly staffed Sanatorium at 
Tangmarg in Kashmir. Special staff is maintained for fight- 
ing epidemic diseases. Jammu Province was perennially 
afflicted with considerable outbreaks of plague in certain 
areas. An anti-plague scheme was tried in Jammu 
some years ago and since then this Province has been 
comparatively free from the disease. The magnitude 
of work done by the special epidemic staff may be judged 
from the fact that during the cholera epidemic of 1935, 
no less than 13,00,000. inoculations were performed in 
Kashmir Province. This is believed to be the record 
number of mass inoculations performed anywhere at one 
time. In August 1941, there was another outbreak of 
cholera in Kashmir Province, but it was soon brought 
under control. Special measures to combat malaria in 
Jammu Province are under consideration. Active 
measures have been taken to meet the danger or venereal 
diseases that are particularly prevalent in certain areas 
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in Jammu Province. Special dispensaries have been 
maintained lor the treatment of these diseases. In addi- 
tion, educational propaganda is being carried on so tnat 
enlightenment may lead to the prevention of these 
diseases. A Committee has been set up to consider the 
adoption of further measures to check these diseases. 

The Medical Department lias recently been reorganized 
with the object of extending the range and quality of 
medical relief to the people. The staft has been streng- 
thened and medical officers appointed in each district 
to supervise the medical and health woik in the districts 
concerned. 

******* 

In a mountainous country like Jammu and Kasnmii 
State, the problem ot communications is very important. 
The two principal roads that link the State with British 
India are (i) the Jhelum Valley Road and (2) the Banihal 
Cart Road. Both are metalled. The length of the 
Jhelum Valiev Road is 132 miles, of which about half is 
tarred. This road runs from Srinagar to Kohala, connect- 
ing Kashmir Valley with Murree and Rawalpindi. From 
mile III (Domel), a branch of this road runs towards 
Ramkot and connects the valley with the Hazara district. 
There is heavy vehicular traffic on this road which is main- 
tained in a fairly good condition and remains open to traffic 
throughout the year. 

The Banihal Cart Road which has a length of 200 
miles connects Srinagar with Jammu, the winter capital of 
the State. The road traverses the Banihal Pass which 
is at an elevation of 9,000 feet from the level of the sea. 
About 100 miles of this road have been tarred. It is the 
most important road in this State, as it runs through 
the heart of Jammu and Kashmir territories to the 
Jammu (Tawi) railway station. Due to heavy snow-falls, 
however, a portion of the road generally remains closed 
during winter months. A heavy snow-plough and a bull 
grader have been purchased for the clearance or the snow. 
They have been lound very useful in removing the snow 
quickly and economically when it has not accumulated to 
a depth of more than 2 feet. 

Attention has been given recently to the work of 
widening of tnis road at bad corners and removing the 
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curves on it, and thus shortening the distance between 
Srinagar and Jammu. 

The Leh Treaty Road is in point of importance, the 
third road in the State. It is the main trade route con- 
necting Ladakh and Central Asia with India. This road 
is metalled up to Ganderbal. From there to Gagangir, a 
distance of 44 miles, a fair weather motorable road has been 
constructed and the extension of the road up to Sonamarg 
is in hand. The rest of the road is a bridle path. 

The fourth road is the Bandipur-Gilgit road with a 
political importance similar to the Leh Treaty Road. It 
runs over the Burzil pass and is 193 mil6s in length. 
Owing to the lease of Gilgit to the Government of India 
in 1935, the State is now maintaining only 165 miles of 
this road. It is a bridle road throughout. 

Several minor roads have been newly constructed in 
recent years and interior mountainous parts of the State 
have been thrown open to traffic to provide better facilities 
for trade. The Batote-Bhadarwah fair weather road was 
recently opened to light motor traffic. 

The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway is so far the only 
railway in the State. But motor lorry services connect 
all the districts and important towns, except those in 
the frontier, with one another. Two bridges, one over 
the Chenab at Akhnoor and the other over the Tawi 
at Jammu, have been built at a cost of about Rs. 8 lakhs. 
The bridge at Akhnoor is believed to have the largest 
unsupported span (450 ft.) in India. The bridges 
over the Jhelum between Muzaffarabad and Domel 
and those over the Kishanganga between Muzaffarabad 
and Garhi Habibullah, which had been washed away 
during the flood of 1929 were replaced at a considerable 
cost. Following this flood, an elaborate scheme estimated 
to cost about Rs. 20 lakhs was sanctioned for the preven- 
tion of floods in future. The bunds of the river Jhelum 
have been raised at several places, and it is gratif3dng to 
note that there has been no major flood in Kashmir during 
the last 12 years. The moderately heavy flood of 
September 1941 passed on with no damage to the city. 
The Ujh River in Jammu Province is, as an experimental 
measure being spanned by a reinforced concrete sub- 
mersible bridge, the foundations of which are so designed 
as to safeguard against scour in heavy floods. If the 
experiment succeeds, similar bridges will be constructed 
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on the large sandy streams. 

Telegraph, telephone and wireless services have also 
been developed in recent years, and all important places 
have been linked up. There are two wireless Radio 
Stations, one at Jammu Cantonment and the othei at 
Naushera. Proposals tor establishment of aeronautical 
services between British India and the State are under 
consideration. For irrigation purposes, the P. W,. D. 
maintains lo canals, five in Jammu Province and five in 
Kashmir Province. Of the latter, one was completed 
about 12 years ago, while two have been completed re- 
cently. 

Water supply in the cities of Srinagar and Jammu 
has been considerably improved and old pipes have been 
replaced at several places by new ones. In the remote 
parts of Jammu Province where there is scarcity of water, 
efforts have been made to supply drinking water by 
means of tanks, wells and pipes. Where spring water 
and other natural sources ot supply are available, 
satisfactory arrangements for drinking water have been 
made. As has been shown elsewhere in this note, great 
efforts are being made by the Rural Development Depart- 
ment for supply of drinking water to the kandi illaga of 
Jammu Province, and a special allotment is made in the 
budget for the purpose every year. Tube wells ’have 
been constructed at several places, and water supply 
schemes for a number of localities are under considera- 
tion. 


******* 

Reference has already been made to one of the chief 
industries in the State, viz., the Sericulture industry, 
which is a Government concern. The silk filature in 
Srinagar is the largest of its kind in the world. A special 
quality of raw silk has been produced in Kashmir, which 
can favourably compete with silk produced anywhere else. 
It is interesting to note that the rearing of cocoons for 
si^ provides emplo 3 mient for thousands ot homes in the 
villages, exclusive of the labour that finds employment in 
the factories themselves. Owing to the rise in the price 
of silk, sericulture has already made a good contribution 
to the revenue of the State. A scheme for a large expan- 
sion of the industry has been taken in hand. A five-year 
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plan fcr the expansion of the factory at Jamnau has 
already been sanctioned, and it is expected that at the 
end of five years, the labour employed in the sericulture 
operations in the factory premises and in cocoon rearing 
in the province as a whole will show an increase of 
150 per cent. High class carpets are maniifactured in 
Kashmir and exported to Europe and America. Owing to 
the war, however, this industry has suffered a set-back 
recently. The industry, as stated before, continues to 
receive a subsidy Irom the Government. 

A Department of Industries was established in 1923 
to develop and foster industries in the State. The chief 
among the older industries which have become established 
are a Match Factory, a Santonine Factory, a Tannery, a 
Pottery Factory and the Shri Karan Singh Woollen Mills. 
A Government Silk Weaving Factory lias been established 
to produce high class silk fabrics of different kinds. It 
has recently been developed and expanded to four times 
its original size to give a furthei fillip to the silk weaving 
industry in the State. A Research and Commercial 
Sheep Breeding Farm with a research and commercial 
section has been established to develop the sheep breeding 
and wool growing industrj^ in the State. For purpo.ses 
of research work, the Government have granted subsidy 
to the Farm. 

• Forests which cover about one-eighth of the total area 
of the State, and Forest industries provide a large field of 
employment for skilled and unskilled workers, besides 
yielding a large revenue to the Government. In recent 
years, the Forest Department has shown particularly 
good results. The net revenue of the Department for 
1942-43 was Rs. 63.46 lakhs, which gives it precedence over 
other parts of India. The demand for timber grown in the 
State has increased considerably and owing to war condi- 
tions it has brought good prices. Cultivation of pyreth- 
rum has made good progress. The Rosin and Turpentine 
Factory at Miransahib has done particularly well The 
factory has led to the establishment of a number of minor 
private-owned industries and contributed to the develop- 
ment of Miransahib into what promises to be a new 
industrial town. The Half-wrought Factory at BaramiiUa 
received orders exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs for 1942-43. 
The feasibility of establishing a newsprint paper 
industry in the State was investigated by Tata 
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Sons Ltd. with whom the Government have entered into 
an agreement tor a comprehensive investigation ot 
industrial possibilities in the State. But owing to the 
impracticability of importing heavy machinery in the 
present conditions, the proposition has to wait. A Drug 
Research Laboratory has been established under the 
expert guidance of Sir Ram Natn Chopra, its Director, and 
it is expected that within a few months it will be in a 
position to meet a part of the requirements of medical 
institutions in the State. Another noteworthy industry is 
Kashmir Willow's, which besides manufacturing cricket bats 
has taken in hand the production of other wooden articles 
of great utility. 

Ihe establishment of a sugar mill at Miransahib near 
Jammu, is in hand and the manufacturing operations 
are expected to start ea.rly. The Shri Karan Singh 
Woollen Mills and the Indianite Factory which are not 
State-owned, but in which the Government have a sub- 
stantial interest have been kept busy executing orders 
received from outside the State. Well established cottage 
industries producing woollen fabrics, like pattoos, tweeds, 
blankets, shawls, natndas, gabbas, papier-mache and 
wooden articles, silver-ware, knitted ware, leather and 
metal articles etc., are making steady progress. Two 
private joint stock concerns have taken up the manu- 
facture of pearl barley, jams, oats, etc. A number of 
minerals like Bentonite, Barytes, Sulphur, Borax, 
Gypsum, Ochres, China clay etc., are being worked. A 
canning factory has been constructed and a glass factory 
is under construction. 

Tata Sons Ltd. inquired into the condition of the 
existing power installations in the Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces, and the measures necessary for making them 
function satisfactorily. But, as in the case of newsprint 
paper, the necessary machinery could not be imported to 
work out this large scheme. Provision has, however, 
been made for improving the existing installations, parti- 
cularly in Jammu area, where the demand for power 
exceeds the capacity of the present installations. The 
Government continue to have under consideration the 
establishment of new sources of power to feed the growing 
industries of the State. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Bank started in 1938 has 
already declared a dividend. It has taken over the 
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treasury at Srinagar and will soon be taking over the 
treasury at Jammu. It has established branches in a 
number of towns in the two provinces. 

Because of its natural scenery and cheapness of living, 
Kashmir has long attracted visitors. A Visitors’ Bureau 
has been in existence for the guidance of visitors. Recent- 
ly His Highness' Government have turned their attention 
to the development of the tourist traffic. Small Tourist 
Bureaus have been established at Rawalpindi, Suchetgarh, 
Jammu, Domel, Pahalgam, Nagin and Ganderbal to 
assist visitors on the spot and guide them. A Boulevard 
has been constructed in Srinagar along the banks of the 
lake at Gagribal. This road has added to the beauty 
of Srinagar and provided a good healthy place for 
morning and evening walks. A programme of providing 
more amenities to tourists, increasing the attractiveness 
of places of interest and extending the roads to beauty 
spots which are not easily accessible is being worked out. 
A hanging garden has been constructed at Gagribal for 
recreation of the visitors. The two islands, Rup Lank and 
Sona Lank, in Lake Dal have been improved. Pahalgam 
is being developed into an ideal hill station. To provide 
greater housing accommodation for travellers, huts have 
been constructed at a number of places. It is proposed 
to construct a chain of huts in Jammu. The existing 
camping grounds have been improved and new ones 
provided. A cafe has been established at Kokarnag 
and a tea shop opened at Patni top. Facilities have been 
provided for anglers. The rules regarding fishing and 
shooting in the State are liberal and more and more 
licences are issued every year. 

Hi it: * * * * * 

At present a Brigade Signal section and four Battalions 
of Infantry of the State Army are serving outside the 
State. The two Mountain Batteries and the Artillery 
Training Centre have been transferred to the Indian Army 
permanently, while the Brigade Signal Section has been 
placed at the disposal of the Government of India for the 
duration of the war. The demand for recruits is being 
met, and the Government of India have raised a large 
number of recruits for the Indian Army from the 
State, 
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Against the expenditure of Rs. 8,81,500 incun ed 
by the Government on the Army Department in connec- 
tion with the measures connected with the war during 
1939-40, the expenditure for war purposes in the Army 
Department rose to Rs. 25,62,000 during 1941-42 and 
Rs. 22,75,000 during 1942-43. The total Army expenditure 
in 1941-42 amounted to Rs. 76 lakhs The pay of all 
ranks serving in the State Army was recently revised, and 
the rates of Kit and H. M. Allowances were raised from 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 15 respectively to Rs. 120 and Rs. 50 res- 
pectively. 

The .State forces have distinguished themselves in 
the battles of Karan (Erelrea) and Damascus (Syria). His 
Highness presented eighteen completely equipped motor 
ambulances, and also placed a portion of the Kashmir 
House, Delhi, at the disposal of the Government of India 
tree of rent tor tlie accommodation ot Government offices. 
Recently, His Highness placed his Lock-heed plane at the 
disposal of the Government ot India for use in connection 
with the war. 

His Highness has set up an influential War Aid Com- 
mittee with Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba as Presi- 
dent to raise funds tor providing comforts for the troops. 
His Highness subscribes a sum of Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
from his Privy Purse towards the aims and objects 
of the Commit+ee. The rest of the members of His 
Highness' family contribute Rs. 850 per mensem. In 
addition to the monthly contributions. His Highness has 
been rnaking big donations to the funds of the Kashmir 
War Aid Committee from the savings effected by curtail- 
inent of expenditure on a number of ceremonies in connec- 
tion with His Highness’ person. Government servants also 
contribute voluntarily one per cent, of their monthly gross 
salaries to the funds of the War Aid Committee. Provincial 
District and Tehsil War Aid Committees affiliated to the 
Central Committee, have been formed to collect funds in 
aid of the war and to disseminate correct information 
regarding happenings in connection with the war. The 
total receipts of the War Fund up to the end of 
June 1943 amounted to Rs. 6,91,586 of which 
Rs. 5»46.2I3 have beeii spent in providing amenities to 
troops and other activities calculated to contribute 
towards winning the war. A goodly collection of trinkets 
was coUected and forwarded to Her Excellency J^the 
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Marchioness of Linlithgow for Her Silver Trinket Fund 
by Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba who issued an 
appeal for trinkets of gold or silver, broken bits of gold 
or silver ornaments, toys, etc., and old sari borders of 
brocade. Ladies’ Working Parties have been organized 
and the co-operation of boys’ and girls’ schools and 
Hospitals as well as of private medical practitioners and 
medical officers in Government employ has been secured 
for the purpose of assisting in the production of articles 
required for the troops at the front. As a result of the 
labours of Ladies’ Working Parties, the War »Aid Com- 
mittee has sent parcels of goods for the use of forces 
overseas. In addition to knitted woollen garments, 
gramophones with records and needles, cigarettes and 
other articles are being sent from time to time. 

To commemorate the visit to India of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Madam Chiang, China Day 
was celebrated throughout the State on the 7th March 
1942. On this occasion, a sum of Rs. 20,393-4-0 was 
collected in voluntary contributions in aid of China War 
Charities and the War Aid Committee added a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 to this amount and sent a cheque for 
Rs. 25,393-4-0 to Madam Chiang. 

In response to His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal. 
His Highness adopted 5 Polish refugee children in British 
India for a period of one year. The War Aid Committee 
similarly adopted 10 of these children for the same 
period. 

His Highness has also contributed large sums of money 
from his Pi ivy Purse for particular purposes connected 
with or arising out of the war. 

His Highness visited the Middle East in October 1941 
and inspected his own as well as other Indian troops there. 
He broadcast a message from there calling upon the people 
in this country to put forth turther efforts in the war and 
inspiring them with hope in the ultimate triumph of 
justice. 

****«*>» 

Long before the regulation of prices of foodstuffs was 
introduced in many parts of India, His Highness’ Govern- 
ment had set up the Food Control Department for the 
control and distribution of shali, the chief staple of the 
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Valley. The arrangement continues to the present day 
and shall is sold to consumers in Srinagar at fixed rates in 
Government controlled sale centres. Over a year ago, 
however, the soaring prices of other foodstuffs and the 
general food situation in the valley, as a whole, cau.sed 
much anxiety, and His Highness’ Government had to 
adopt several measures to relieve the situation. The 
measures included the fixation of the maximum sale 
prices of food-grains, restrictions on the movement of 
food-grains, restrictions on the export of potatoes, til, 
sarson, alsi ^and oil extracted therefrom and the opening 
of shops in Srinagai and certain towns and villages in the 
mufassils, where the poor classes of people could get 
grains at fixed rates. Food-grains were made available 
in deficit areas at low prices, at a considerable loss 
to the Government. Boards of Food Control, with 
representatives of different communities and interests, 
were constituted in both the provinces to deal with 
questions of policy relating to food-grains. Rationing 
of other important essentials of life, like fuel and sugar, 
was introduced. A Department of Supplies was set up. 

Early in January last. His Highness the Maharaja 
Bahadur placed at the disposal of the Government a 
sum of Rs. 2,00,000 to serve as tlie nucleus of a Fund for 
alleviating the distress of the poor. The gift rendered it 
possible for the Government to supply food grains 
to the poor at Jammu at the cheapest possible 
rates, viz., 15 seers of food-grains (12 seers ot wheat 
and 3 seers ot rice) per head per month, for Rs. 2-8-0 
only, when in the adjoining British territory ordi- 
nary wheat was selling at Rs. 9-4-0 per maund and 
ordinary rice at Rs. 17-4-0 per maund. But, as the 
quota of wheat and gram fixed by the Government of 
India was drastically reduced, and the relief from His 
Highhess’ Fund had to be distributed to the poorer classes 
living in all parts of the State on an equitable basis, 
the poor relief shops in Jammu City were closed in 
August last. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ lit ^ 

His Highness has played an important part in the 
joint effort concerning the political future of British India 
and the Indian States. At the first Round Table Con- 
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ference, His Highness uttered the iollowing memorable 
words : “As the Allies of Britain, we stand solidly by the 
British connection. As Indians and loyal to the land of 
our birth, we stand as solidly as the rest of our country- 
men for our land’s enjoyment of a position of honoui and 

equality in the British Commonwealth 

Neither England nor India can afford to see this Con- 
ference end in failure. We must resolve to succeed. 
Difficulties shall not be insuperable. We must exercise 
patience, tact and forbearance and be inspired by mutual 
understanding and goodwill ; and we must gi'/e and take. 
If we succeed, England no less than India gains. If we 
fail, India no less than England loses.’’ His Highness 
kept in touch with the subsequent conferences in London, 
and other deliberations held from time to time in connec- 
tion either with the States or with India as a whole. 
Before the commencement of the talks of Sir Stafford 
Cripps with Indian leaders towards the end of March last, 
His Highness issued an historical statement, in the cour.se 
of which he said that it was the duty of the Princes to 
show that as patriots, they were desirous that their 
countrymen should feel themselves the equals ol nationals 
anywhere in the world. His Highness expressed the view 
that eveiy autonomous unit of a self-governing India 
will share its fiscal and financial advantages as well as its 
responsibilities and burdens, and that, therefore, such of 
the Princes’ prerogatives as enable Them to ameliorate 
the lot of their people should remain. His Highness urged 
that the Princes could not logically object to dealing 
with a Central Government in India which the Crown 
might constitute in future, and they had no reason to 
assume that they would not get a square deal from such 
a Government. 
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part ii.-administration. 

Chapter I. — GENERAL and POLITICAL. 

I. Affairs of the Ruling Family. 

His Highness’ Movement. — During the period under 
report, His Highness the Mahciraja Bahadur visited 
Bombay twice. 

Shri Yuvaraj Bahadur’s Movements. — Shri Yuvaraj 
Bahadur was admitted to tlie Doon School as a boarder 
student in *1942. He visited Bombay twice during the 
winters of 1941-42 and 1942-43. 

2. General Administration. 

Important appointments and changes.— The more 

important changes in the personnel of the administration 
during the period under report are briefly mentioned 
below : — 

1. Sir Peter H. Clutterbuck, Kt., C. I. E., C. B. E., 
K. I. B., (Silver) V. D. was appointed Development 
Minister on the 22nd November 1941. 

2. R. B. Pt. Ram Chandra Kak was appointed 
Minister-in-Waiting and Army Minister on the 23rd 
November 1941. 

3. R. B. Himmat Singh K. Maheshwari was 
appointed Revenue Minister on the 7th April 1942. 

4. Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Prime Minister 
retired on the 9th April 1943, when he was succeeded by 
Raja Sir Mahaxaj Singh. 

Justice Ganga Nath, Judge High Court, AUahabad 
(retired) was appointed Chief Justice on 24th June 1942. 
Ch. Niamatullah was appointed President of His 
Highness’ Board of Judicial Advisers, and Sir Jai Lai 
and Mr. Faiz B. Tyabji were appointed members of the 
Board. 

Re-organization. — Several departments of the State 
were re-organized during the period under report — in 
particular the working of the Medical, the Forest and the 
Sericulture Departments was placed on a more satisfac- 
tory footing. 

Important Rules. — The following important rules of 
a general kind were sanctioned during the period un der 
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report. 

1. Jammu and Kashmir Praja Sabha Election 

Rules. 

2. Rules for Recruitment to Non-gazetted Services. 

3. Rules for Recruitment to the Kashmir Sericul- 
ture (Subordinate) Services. 

Scholarship Solection Board. — Provision for new 
scholarships for technical training and post-graduate 
studies amounted to Rs. 22,000 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 41,600 in S. 1999. Owing to the inter- 
national situation, no new foreign scholarships were sanc- 
tioned during the period under report, but 26 new scholar- 
ships for training and study in India, as detailed below, 
were granted : — 

Second half of S. 1998. 

1. Three for Superior Forest Service. 

2. One for Medical training (S. A. S). 

3. Two for higher medical training (M. B., B. S.) ; 
one of these was for a lady. 

S. 1999. 

I. Two for higher medical training (M. B,, B. S ) 

а. Four foi medical training (S. A. S.) ; three of 
these were for ladies. 

3. One for Veterinary training. 

4. Two for Agriculture tiaining. 

5. Foul for post-graduate studies. 

б. Two toi Drug Research Laboratory at Jammu. 

7. Five for the Rangers’ course at Dehra Dun. 

Loans- — ^A sum of Rs. 5,750 as detailed below was 
granted by way of educational loans for different lines 
during S. 1999 ; — 


I. 

Civil Engineering 

Rs. 

800 

2. 

Electric and Mechanical 



Engineering 

600 

3- 

M. Sc. Chemistry 

600 

4- 

M. Sc. Agriculture 

600 

5- 

Electric Engineering 

750 

6. 

M, A. (English) 

1,200 (Rs. 600 to 


each scholar) 


600 

600 


7 M. A. (Arabic) 
8 . LL. B. 
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In addition, 4 candidates were nominated for training 
in Civil Engineeiing in British India on their own 

expense. _ . .. 

Kashmir Civil Service Competitive Examination. - 

The Kashmir Civil Service Competitive Examination was 
held in December 1942 and January 1943. 

As a result of the examination, a Hindu and a Muslim 
were appointed in the Civil Service (Executive), a Sikh in 
the Kashmir Customs Service and a Hindu in the Kashmir 
Police Service. No Muslim candidate other than the one 
appointed in the Civil Service (Executive), passed the 
test, a Silfh was selected for the vacancy in the Customs 
Department and the next vacancy in that Department 
was reserved for a Muslim. 

Government Publicity. — ^The Publicity Department 
issued 1 18 communiques and press notes during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 254 in S. I999 against 181 of 
S. 1997-98. Cuttings of departmental interest numbering 
373 in the second half of S. 1998 and i,iio in S. 1999 were 
sent to various Departments of the Government. Besides, 
information of different kinds was suppUed to the local 
press, correspondents and representatives of press agencies. 
Correct information regarding the war was also 
disseminated from time to time. Copies of important 
Government publications, administration reports and 
Press notes were placed in the Press Room as usual for 
the benefit of journalists in the State. Greater contact 
was established, during the period under report, between 
the Publicity Department and other Departments of the 
Government. 

General Administration Report.— The annual 
Administration Report of the State for S. 1997-98 (October 
1940 to October 1941) was published in June 1942, 
i. 6., within a little more than 8 months of the expiry of 
the previous year and copies thereof were, as usual, freely 
distributed among Government Departments, press 
agencies, and newspaper offices both m and outside the 
State. The report was improved in several ways. The 
chapter on “ Modern Jammu and Kashmir” was revised 
and brought up-to-date enough to include all outstanding 
administrative events up to April 1942. More graphs 
and charts were introduced. 

Local Press and Publications.— The number of presses 
including the 2 Govermnent presses was 30 at the 
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close of S. 1999. The number of books published 
from these presses was 30 during the second half of S. 1998 
and 33 in S. 1999. Of these, 17 were in English, 27 in 
Urdu, 6 in Hindi, ii in Kashmiri and 2 in Sanskrit. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper, there was a decrease in 
the number of publications in S. 1999 as compared with 
S. 1997-98. At the close of S. 1999, there were 67 news- 
papers and periodicals in the State against 54 newspapers 
and periodicals at the end of S. 1997-98. Five of these 
were in English, 53 in Urdu, 2 in Hindi and one in 
Gurmukhi. The rest were bilingual or trilingual. 

The tone of the local press was, generally speaking, 
satisfactory. 

Warnings had to be issued fiom time to time to certain 
newspapers which tended to exceed the limits of legitimate 
criticism. As a rule, these warnings had the desired 
effect. A security ot Rs. 1,000 was demanded from a 
newly started paper for some higldy objectionable articles. 
The paper failed to furnish the security and suspended 
publication. 

The press co-operated whole-heartedly in the further- 
ence of the war effort. The scarcity of newsprint was 
keenly felt by the conductors 01 the newspapers, and 
most of them had to reduce their volumes. But in spite 
of all this, most of these papers readily gave space in their 
coliunns to the Press notes and other material issued to 
them by the Government from time to time. 

Towards the close of S. 1999, some journalists in the 
State held an All- Jammu and Kashmir Press Conference 
at Jammu. 

Board of Film Censors. — ^As in S. 1997-98, the Board 
of Film Censors consisted of the Chief Secretary as Chair- 
man, the Provincial Governors, the Senior Superintendents 
of Police, Srinagar and Jammu, and two non-official 
members, one from each province, as members. The 
Publicity Officer acted as Secretary to the Board. The 
Board kept a close watch on the Cinema Halls. One 
additional Cinema Hall was opened during the period 
under report. The number of halls at the end ot the 
period under report was thus 6 against 5 in S. 1997-98. 
These included one seasonal hall at Gulmarg. 

During the period under report, the Board office kept 
a watch, over the film reels produced by the Film Advi- 
sory Board of Bombay to ascertain the reaction of these 
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reels on the people to whom these were exhibited. The 
Board examined 3 filins. before these were exhibited to the 
public. Of these, two were passed for exhibition without 
any restriction. The third, however, was allowed to be 
exhibited at Jammu in the foim it had been passed by 
the Punjab Board of Film Censors, but the Managers of 
Talkie Halls in Kashmir were directed not to exhibit it 
till further orders. 

Distinguished guests and visitors.— The following 
distinguished persons visited the State during the period 
under report : — 

1. Th^ Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

2. Rewa State Deputation. 

3. General Sir Claude and Lady Auchinleck. 

4. Lt. -General Sir F. Gwatkin, Military Adviser- 
in-Chief. 

5. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

6. His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

7. His Excellency the Governor of Burma. 

k Maharaj Ajitsinghji. 

9. The Maharajkumar Sahib of Rewa. 

War . — At the close of the period under report, a 
Brigade Signal Section- and four Battalions of Infantry 
of the State Army were serving outside the State. 
Facilities were, as before, provided to the Government of 
India for raising recruits for the Indian Army. 

The War Aid Committee continued to receive monthly 
contributions from His Highness and the Ruling Family 
and Government servants. His Highness also paid to 
the committee amounts totalling Rs. 26,830 by curtailing 
expenditure on ceremonials connected with his own 
person. His Highness further donated large sums for 
various purposes connected with the war, and provided 
amenities tor the State Forces units on active service. In 
response to His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal, 
His Highness ‘adopted’ 5 and the War Aid Committee 
‘adopted’ 10 Polish Refugee children in India, for a period 
of one year. 

During the period under report, the War Aid Com- 
mittee contributed Rs. 3 lakhs to His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for various specific objects. 
The working parties organized under the War Aid Committee 
continued to meet twice weekly under the presidentship 
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of Her Highness. The Committee sent large consignments 
of knitted woollen articles and hospital requirements to 
the State Forces units serving outside tne State, the Red 
Cross Depot at Lahoie and the Red Cross Commissioner 
in the Middle East. 

During the period under report, ‘ China Day ’ was 
celebrated throughout the State to commemorate the 
visit 01 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and Madame 
Chiang to India. A sum of Rs. 20,393-4-0 was collected 
on this occasion in aid of Cliina’s War Charities. To this 
amount a sum of Rs. 5,000 was added from the War Aid 
Committee’s Fund, and a cheque for Rs. 25,393-4-0 was 
sent to Madame Chiang. 

Essential Supplies in War time. — Timely measures 
were adopted for the collection and conservation of such 
stocks of food-grains as could be commandeered or pur- 
chased locally, building up reserves and evolving plans 
for their equitable distribution. Orders were issued under 
the Jammu and Ka.shmir Defence Rules to empow^er the 
authorities to take suitable measures for the procure- 
ment of supplies essential to the life of the community, 
and to deal with the problem ot making such supplies 
available to the public at reasonable prices. Boards of 
Food Control, representing the various communities and 
interests in the State, w'ere constituted in both the pro- 
vinces to advise His Highness’ 'Government. The 
Kashmir Valley Food Control Department* continued 
its operations and rationed the permanent indigenous 
residents of Srinagar at the fjxea rate of 16 seers of shali 
or ten seers and six chhatals of rice per rupee. Rice 
was also made available to Indian visitors to the State 
and to the Indian servants of European visitors at 
different rates, according to circumstances. It was 
decided to collect 8 lakh kharwars Hhaiuar=82 seers) shali 
and one lakh kharuars maize during S. 1999 as compar- 
ed with the previous year’s collection of 4,63,000 kharwars 
of shali. The Government advanced for the purpose 
45 lakhs of rupees — twice the amount .spent in any previ- 
ous year on such transactions. By these extended 
measures, it became possible to distribute grain not only 
in the city of Srinagar but also in smaller towns and 
rural centres in the Kashmir valley. Grain was also 


For a fuller acccuut ol the \sciking oi the Depaitment see page 9.7. 
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supplied to the districts of Muzaffarabad, Ladakh and 
Astore. In a number of centres, Government-controlled 
shops were opened for the sale of grain at fixed prices. 
Maize was sold mostly in rural areas, at ii seers and 
13 chattaks a rupee. Local wheat was collected and sold 
in Srinagar and selected centres at seers a rupee. The 
agency of the Rural Development Department was used 
wherever this was practicable and Panchayats were 
encouraged to build up their reserves. At several 
centres in both provinces, grain issues were 
made to the public at concession rates through 
the agency of Co-operative Department Stores. The 
issues made* frequently involved a direct loss to the 
Government. 

In Jammu Province, wlieat was made available 
from His Highness’ Nagbani rakhs and quantities of 
wheat, paddy and rice were commandeered in the 
Ranbirsinghpura and Kathua Tehsils. 

Conscious of the growing distress among the masses, 
His Highness issued commands in January 1943 for the 
opening of a fund for the relief of the poor, to which 
he made an initial personal contribution of Rs. 2 
lakhs, to be repeated annually as long as the emergency 
might continue. This contribution formed the nucleus 
of a fund disignated “His Highness’ Fund tor the Relief 
of the Poor”, to which the public has contributed freely. 
Poor relief shops were opened in Jammu City in 
the middle of February, and issues of 12 seers of 
wheat and 3 seers of rice per head per month at a 
cost of Rs. 2-8-0 were made to those listed as 
“poor”. 

Essential commodities other than grain were given 
attention. Sugar, salt, kerosene oil, firewood and matches 
were brought under control by the promulgation of 
orders under the Jammu and Kashmir Defence Rules. 
Prices were fixed and distribution was organized. Steps 
were taken to get the sugar quota allotted by the Sugar 
Controller for India, which was entirely inadequate, in- 
creased to a reasonable figure. To conserve local 
supplies, the export of the following commodities was 
prohibited except under special permit wheat, maize, 
paddy, hajra, barley and their derivatives, pulses, 
potatoes, vegetable oils and oilseeds, ghee^ she-buffaloeg 
and matches. 
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3. Maharaja’s Guards. 

During the period under report, the force ' of 
Maharaja’s Guards rendered useful service at public fairs 
and the Jammu and Kashmir State Exhibition. A group 
of specially selected men was trained in first aid work and 
some members of the force w'ere given A. R. P. training. 
The force at the close of S. 1999 consisted of 10 Assistant 
Commandants, 45 Sergeants and 1,306 Guards. 

A Special Reserve Force of the Maharaja’s Guards 
was created during the period under report. Stalwart 
Sikhs and retired military men have been recruited to 
this Special Reserve Force, and this forms a serviceable 
and dependable contingent which can be relied upon 
in cases of emergency. The strength ot this Reserve at 
the close of S. 1999 was one Deputy Commandant, 
3 Assistant Comm.andants, 22 Sergeants and 459 Guards. 
A contingent of the Special Reserve was deputed to 
the customs posts on the border. It proved of great 
help there in preventing the unauthorized export of grains 
from the State. 


4. Political. 

The varying international situation was followed 
with great interest in the State. The success of the Allies 
towards the close of the period under report restored 
public confidence in the ultimate victory of the cause of 
justice. 

Reports from all parts of the State continued to 
reflect public concern at the economic situation, which 
lemained very acute during the whole period under report. 
Prices continued to show a tendency to rise and the 
poorer sections of the public appeared to be hard pressed. 
The opening of Government grain shops and adoption of 
various other measures by the Government in connection 
with supplies of food-stufis and other necessaries of life, 
eased the situation to a great extent. 

There are two Congress bodies in the State. One of 
these is in Jammu and the other at Mirpur. They have 
not been able to attract the public in large numbers. Some 
Congressites made speeches in sympathy with the agitation 
of the British Indian Congress. This necessitated the 
serving of restrictive orders cn a few. One Mangal Dev 
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of Bera was imprisoned for disobeying an externment order. 

The National Conference party endorsed the action 
of the Indian leaders in rejecting the proposal of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. A States’ People’s Day was celebrated at 
Srinagar on the "igth April, 1942. The idea that Rulers 
of the States should be represented in the future Federal 
Government was opposed. The party professed sympathy 
for the Indian National Congress after it had been declared 
unlawful in British India and its leaders had been taken 
into custody. The situation, however, improved, when 
it became kn(ywn that the Government would take drastic 
action, if any attempts were made to disturb peace. 

There was no mass political movement during the 
period under report. Tlie demand for a responsible form 
of Government, however, continued to be stressed. 
Attempts were made in some quarters to exploit the 
presence of the Kazaks in Kashmir for political purposes 
and for propaganda against the Government. It was 
mischievously alleged that the Kazaks had been compelled 
by the State authorities to cross the Zojila pass under 
unfavourable weather conditions. But these attempts 
ended in failure, when the Government acquainted the 
public with the actual facts and showed that arrangement, 
had been made for free supply of rations, medical aid, etc, 
to the Kazaks. 

The term of the Praja Sabha which expired in Sep- 
tember 1942 was extended for one more year* under the 
commands of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur. As 
r^ards the 9 seats that had remained vacant for some 
time past owing to the resignation of 8 members of the 
National Conference party and disqualification of another 
member. His Highness was pleased to command that the 
reasons which had weighed with him in deciding against 
the holding of general elections for a new Praja Sabha 
applied with equal force to the holding of bye-elections, 
but these constituencies should not be allowed any longer 
to go unrepresented during the remaining life of the Praja 
Sabha, and these should be filled up by nomination. The 
guiding consideration for the nomination. His Highqess 
further commanded, would be the possession by the 
nominee of the qualifications requii ed and his acceptability 
to the* electorate which he would be nominated fo 


f Jhe teriJi has siaee been extended for anothet year. 
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represent. Subsequently when the seats were filled up by 
nomination, 8 of the persons so nominated were the same 
as had been returned from tne concerned constituencies 
in the general election. 

The Muslim Conierence was busy in propaganda 
against the National Conference party and made great 
efforts to supplant them in the valley. Branches of the 
Muslim Conierence were opened in parts of the city of 
Srinagar and in Jammu Province. Tnis alarmed the 
National Conference party, which made it their aim to 
severely criticize Mir Waiz Mohd. Yusuf and his followers. 

Following Nimaz prayers on the Id-ul-Fitar day 
(i2th October 1942) at Srinagar there occurred clashes 
between the two parties of the Muslims in several localities 
in the City. Several cases or looting and assault wei e report- 
ed. A number of persons injured in the riots was admitted 
to hospital. The Police kept the crowds at the Idgah 
from getting out of hand, but the situation worsened after 
the dispersal ot the crowds there. To meet this situation, 
the District Magistrate issued orders on the 14th October 
1942 under section 144 Cr. P. C. banning, as a temporary 
measure, (i) meetings of any kind except for prayers in 
recognized places oi worsliip, and (2) processions except 
in connection with funeials in the city of Srinagar. More 
restrictions were placed in the affected parts, where the 
collection 01 bricks and stones, carrying of sticks and other 
missiles and gatherings of 5 or more persons in public 
streets were proliibited. The Police patrolled the streets 
and a number of persons were arrested. These measures 
produced a salutary effect and the situation eased. 

The Pakistan scheme met with .severe criticism from 
all sections ol Hindus in the State. The National Con- 
ference also opposed the scheme. The Hindus as a body 
kept aloof from the National Conference. The opposition 
to the introduction of the devanagri script as an alternative 
to the Persian script in Government schools died down. 
A number of meetings was held by the Hindus, in which 
it was urged upon the members of the community that 
they should teach their children Hindi and use only the 
devanagri script in their correspondence. It was also 
urged upon the Government that they should make 
Hindi a court language and that the restriction for teaching 
the devanagri script at those schools only where 15 per cent, 
stuaents wished to read it, should be removed. 
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There was much sensation in Jammu over the alleged 
abduction of a Rajput woman, who. it was stated, had em- 
braced Islam and mariied a Muslim but was forcibly 
removed by Hindus. As there appeared to prevail 
considerable communal tension, the District Magistrate 
had, on the i8th August 1942, to issue an order prohibiting 
temporarily all processions, except those of a religious 
character and also meetings in Jammu City and within a 
radius of 5 miles from there. This was followed by the 
sudden death of a Rajput, Captain Sagra Singh. It was 
alleged that he had been shot dead by one Abdul Latif. 
Tills increased the communal tension that was already 
I)re\'ailing in Jammu, though the situation remained well 
in hand. Abdul Latif was acquitted of the charge of 
murder, but was convicterl of having cau.sed the death by 
a rash and negligent act. 

Orders were issued to the effect that efforts should 
be made to increase the reprc.sentation of the Sikhs 
in Government servdee. Tire differences between the 
domiciled Sikhs and the local Sikhs continued despite the 
endeavours of various leaders to compose them. 
A Central Khalsa Durbar was inaugurated, but it did 
not meet with any success among the local Sikhs, 
who considered the body as a ruse of the domiciled Sikhs 
to maintain their supremacy. 

Lt.-Col. L. E. Barton, c. i. E., succeeded Lt.-Col. 
D. M. S. Fraser, c. i. E., as the Resident in Kashmir on the 
7th November 1941. The relations between His Highness’ 
Government and the Residency and the Government of 
India remained cordial as usual. 

5. PlTAJA SABtlA. 

Goneral. — The extcndeil period of the Praja Sabha 
which was due to expire in September 1942 was further 
extended up to September 1943 under commands of His 
Highness the Maharaja Bahadur*. Nine elected seats of the 
Praja Sabha as stated in the previous report, had been 
rendered vacant by reason of the resignation of eight 
members and disqualification of another member. The 
seats were filled up by nomination on the i8th June, and 


Tfi term has since been farther extended to 7 th September 1944. 
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8 of the members so nominated were the same as had been 
returned from the concerned constituencies in the general 
election. 

During the period under report, three sessions of the 
Praja Sabha were held, two at Jammu in March- April 
1942 and March-April 1943 and one at Srinagar in the 
month of September 1942. 

A. — March-April Session 1942 . 

The session commenced on the 23rd March and 
closed on the 20th April. Of the 15 working days, ii 
were allotted to official business and the rest to non-official 
business. The lollowing business was transacted during 
this session : — 

Government business.— Two bills, namely, (i) A Bill 
to amend the Companies Act S. 1977 and (2) The Jammu 
and Kashmir Factories Bill, which had emerged from the 
Select Committees were passed by the house. Two new 
bills, namely, (i) A Bill to amend the J. & K. Income 
Tax Act 1991, and (2) A Bill to amend the J. &. K. Press 
and Publications Act S. 1989, were introduced and passed. 

Non-official bills. — Two of the four non-official bills 
that had emerged from the Select Committees were passed. 
These were (i) The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Aniendment Bill and [2) The Arya Marriage Validation Bill. 
The third, namely, the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
Bill was postponed to the next session, while the fourth 
was withdrawn by the mover. Two tresh bills, namely, 
(2) The Patents and Designs Amendment BiU and {2) The 
Legal Practitioners Amendment Bill were introduced 
and a motion lor the circulation of the former for eliciting 
public opinion was passed by the house. 

Non-official resolutions.— The total number of 
resolutions received was 137, of which only 14 succeeded 
in the ballot. Of these again, eight were withdrawn on 
assurances from the Government and five were not moved. 
These last included one for the construction of the 
Jammu-Parmandal road, which was still being moved 
when the Home Minister informed the house that Rs. 15,000 
had been allotted in the budget for the construction of 
the road. 

' Budget. — The budget was presented to the house 

by the Prime Minister, as Minister in charge of finance. 
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Two days were devoted to general discussion and six to 
voting on demands for grants. Notices of 143 cut 
motions were received. Twenty-six were discussed in the 
house, out of which 3 were defeated and 2 talked out, while 
21 were withdrawn on assurances from the Government. 

Qll6Stions> — The total number of questions, including 
short notice questions, received during the session was 
774, of which 162 were disallowed and 612 admitted and 
answered. 


• B. — September Session 1942. 

This session began on the 7th September and closed 
on the 23rd September. Of the ii working days, 3 were 
allotted to official and 8 to non-official business. 

Government business.— A bill to provide for State 
Aid to Industries, which had emerged from the Select 
Committee stage was considered and passed by the house. 
Two fresh bills, namely (i) The Land Preservation Bill and 
(2) The Fisheries Amendment Bill, were introduced. Of 
these, the first was referred to a Select Committee and the 
second passed. 

Non>Official bills. — The Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Bill, which had been held over at the previous 
session, was considered and passed. The Patents and 
Designs Amendment Bill, public opinion on which had 
been received, was referred to a Select Committee. Five 
fresh bills, namely, (i) The Village Panchayat Amendment 
Bill, (2) The Land Revenue Amendment Bill, (3) The 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, (4) The Drugs and Medicines 
Bill and (5) A Bill to provide for the repeal of certain 
laws, were introduced. The debate on the motion for 
consideration of the first of these was adjourned to the 
next session, motions for consideration of the 2nd and the 
4th were withdrawn, the 3rd was rejected and the 5th was 
passed. Leave to introduce 3 bills, namely, (il The Trade 
Employees BiU, (2) The Arms Act Repeal Bill and (3) 
The Nationalization Bill, was refused by the house. 

Noi1<'lMClal resolutions. — The total number of resolu- 
tions received during the .session was 156, and of the 104 
that were admitted, 28 succeeded in the ballot. Of these 
again, 12 were withdrawn, 9 were not moved, one was 
held out of order by the chair, one lapsed for want of 
time and four were defeated. The foUowdng resolution 
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was accepted : — 

“ This Praja Sabha recommends to the Council 
that a Committee ol officials and non-officials be 
appointed to enquire into and report whether 
restrictions on alienation of land should continue or 
should be altered, as provided by section 5 of 
the J. & K. Alienation ot Land Regulation No. V 

of S. 1995.” 

Questions. — Notices of 952 questions were received. 
Of these, 3 were withdrawn and 196 disallowed, while 
753 were answered by the Government. 

*> 

C. — March-April Session 1943. 

General. — The session began on the 23rcl March and 
closed on the 21st April. There were 14 working days 
in all, ten were devoted to official business and the rest 
to non-official business. 

Government business. — The following 6 bills were 

pa.ssed by tlie house : — (i) Land Preservation Bill, (2) 
The Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, (3) The Town Planning 
Amendment Bill, (4) The Press and Publications Amend- 
ment Bill, (5) The Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill, 
and (6) The Land Revenue Amendment Bill. All these 
except No. i had emerged from Select Committees. 
Five more bills, namely (i) The Ladakh Buddhists Suc- 
cession to Property Bill, (2) The Village Panchayat 
Amendment Bill, (3) The Trade Marks Bill, (4) The 
Venereal Diseases Bill and (5) The Drugs Bill were also 
introduced. It was decided to circulate the second for 
eliciting public opinion. The last three were referred to 
Select Committees. 

Non-official bills . — The Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 
which had passed through the Select Committee stage was 
considered and passed. The Legal Practitioners’ Amend- 
ment Bill, which had been introduced in the March- 
April 1942 session was also passed. Four tresh bills, 
namely, (i) The Tenancy Amendment Bill, (2) The Kah- 
charai Amendment Bill, (3) The Agriculturists’ Relief 
Amendment Bill and (4) The Co-operative Societies Amend- 
ment Bill, were introduced. The first two of these were 
thrown out at the consideration stage. The debate on the 
motion for reference of the third to a Select Committee 
could not be finished during the session. 
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Non-official resolutions.— ^he .total number of resolu- 
tions received during the session was 103, and of the 77 
that were admitted, 14 succeeded in the ballot. »Of these 
14 again, seven were withdrawn, one was talked out 
and the rest lapsed for want of time. 

Questions. — The total number of questions received 
for the session was 912, of which 159 were disallowed and 
753 answered. 

Budget. — The Prime Minister who held charge of the 
Finance portfolio presented the budget for S. 2000 to 
the house. .The levenue had been estimated at Rs. 371.49 
lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 370.00 lakhs. The 
figures of revenue and expenditure thus established a 
new record, the highest in the history of the State. Two 
days were devoted to the general discussion of the budget 
and 6 days to voting on demands for grants. Of the 
202 cut motions received, 186 were admitted. Of these, 
34 were discussed in the house — 5 were defeated, 7 
talked out and 22 withdrawn on assurances from the 
Government. 
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Chapter II.-LAND REVENUE AND AGRI-' 
CULTURE. 

1. Revenue Department. • 

Acts and Rules. — During the period under report, 
a number of control orders was issued under the J. &. K. 
Kashmir Defence Rules, to meet the food situation. 

Area under cultivation. — The following statement 
shows the details, in approximate lakhs of acres, of culti- 
vated and uncultivated areas during the period under 
report : — 


Jatfiftiu. Kashmir , Frontier . 

V ** \i 



Particulars . 

00 

Ch 

O' 

CO 

Second half 

ofS. 1998. 

o\ 

M 

CO 

s. 1997-98. 

Second half 
of S. 1998. 

s. 1999. 

1 

00 

Ch 

CO 

Second half 
of S. 1998. 

05 

05 

CO 

I, 

Total area in- 
cluding forests 

49,89 

48.66 

48.86 

17.78 

17.78 

17.78 

2.69 

•• 

2.69 

2. 

Area not fit for 
cultivation. 

3.358 

32.90 

32.80 

477 

47 

47 

1. 17 

•* 

1. 17 

3‘ 

Cultivable area 
not under cul- 
tivation. 

4 96 

5.28 

5-44 

3-39 

3-39 

3.39 

0.66 


0.66 

4- 

Cultivated area 

11 35 

11.40 

11.44 

9.62 

9.69 

9 69 

0.86 

0.15 

0.86 

5. 

Area under 
matured crops. 

12.80 

7.00 

12.32 

9.31 

6.91 

6.88 

0.91 

0.15 

0.92 


Irrigation. — The area under irrigated crops in 
S. 1999 was 4i95,379 acres in Kashmir, 2,42,743 acres 
in Jammu and 92,480 acres in Ladakh, against 
5,16,942, 2,49,262 and 91,834 acres respectively of 
S. 1997-98. 

Calamities. — Swarms of locusts appeared in the 
Mirpur district, but timely action brought the pest under 
control without any damage to the crops. Severe anc 
continuous earthquakes were felt in Skardu Tehsil ir 
S. 1999, causing the death of 2 persons and damage to 6c 
houses. Typhus fever broke out in some portions of the 
BaramuUa, Muzaftarabad and Udhampur districts during 
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the period under report. Medical aid was made available 
in time and the disease was brought under control. Some 
cases of small-pox occurred in Bunji, causing a few deaths. 
A slight damage was caused to fruits and crops in some 
villages of Kashmir Province. There were outbreaks of 
fires in Anantnag and Handwara, and certain other places, 
which caused considerable loss. Immediate monetary 
relief was given to the sufferers on the spot. 

Livestock.— The following statement shows the 
number or cattle of various descriptions in the State 
during S. 1999 : — 


Kashmir. .Jammu. Frontiar. 


1. 

Bulla 

... 2,68,012 

3,82,768 

7,593 

2. 

Cows 

... 4,09,792 

3,92,932 

31,761 

3. 

Tibetan Bullock 

4 

421 

5,840 

4. 

Tibetan Female Yak ... 



... 

2,698 

5, 

He buffaloes 

2,480 

57,465 

... 

6 . 

She buffaloes 

61,304 

2,85,324 

... 

7. 

Sheep and goats 

... 12,71,368 

4,14,793 

2,12,498 

8. 

Horses and ponies 

97,581 

15,330 

7,924 

9. 

Colts and calves 

8,977 

2,43,112 

1,193 

10. 

Mules 

1,726 

2,159 

75 

11. 

Donkeys 

3,735 

12,412 

5,258 

12. 

Camels 



3,597 

3 

13. 

Tibetan Cows 



... 

2,836 

U. 

Tibetan Bulls 



... 

3,402 


Land Alienation. — The following table shows the 
nature of alienations of land, with area and value, in the 
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two provinces as compared with S. 1997-98 

Area alienated (in acres). In consideration of (Bn pees). 


Nature of alienation. 
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Gifts and Exchanges: — 


f) 


(a) Jammu 


394 

2,501 

7,001 

• • 

••• 

• • 

(b) Kashmir 

•• 

1,630 

302 

398 

•• 

• ♦ 

•• 

Mortgages:— 

(a) Jammu 

- 

728 

2.392 

4.313 

19,075 

1,00,161 

2.14,859 

(b) Kashmir 

•• 

840 

418 

1.307 

10,729 

18,595 

45-921 

Redemption: — 

(a) Jammu 

- 

1,897 

4.341 

8,280 

22,070 

•• 

•• 

(b) Kashmir 

- 

29 

- 

853 

740 


1.047 

Sales: — 

, (a) Jammu 

- 

1,954 

19.154 

30.745 

40,089 

5.98,330 

6,57,310 

(b) Kashmir 

M 

7,347 

230 

4.353 

692 

83,363 

2,24,098 


Taccavi advance. — ^The position ot taccavi advances 
made in cash during the period under report as compared 
with S. 1997-98 is shown in the following table : — 
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Processes.~In Kashmir Province, 910 processes were 
issued for land revenue arrears of Rs. 91,693, and 
Rs. 54,970 was actiially recovered. In Jammu Province, 
1,229 processes were issued tor arrears ot Rs. 1,68,408 and 
Rs. 99,433 was actually received. In Ladakh district, 
434 processes were issued for realization of Rs. 24,815 
and Rs. 23,618 was actually received. 

2. Rural Development and Panchayats. 

General. — During the period under report, the 
activities of Jhe Department were extended to all the 27 
tehsils in the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir. The 
number of villages served at the close of the period 
under report was 4,714 as against 2,709 at the clo^e of 
S. 1997-98. The grant sanctioned for the Department 
for the second half of S. 1998 amounted to Rs. 1,00,000, 
out of which Rs. 50,000 was provided for financing of 
different uplift activities and Rs. 20,000 for water supply 
in the kandi illaqa. The grant sanctioned for S. 1999 
amounted to Rs. 2,81,000, out of which Rs. 1,25,000 was 
provided for the different uplift activities and Rs. 75,000 
for water supply in the kandi illaqa. To cope with 
the increasing demand made on the services of the 
Department, the staff was strengthened during the period 
under report. 

Economic Surveys.— The number of villages surveyed 
was 26 during the second half of S. 1998 and 382 during 
S. 1999. Besides their usual work, the surveyors did 
very useful work in connection with the collection of 
shali in Kashmir Province. The number of District 
Inspectors was increased from 9 of S. 1997-98 to 13. 
Besides checking the work of the surveyors, the District 
Inspectors were empowered to inspect the Dehat Sudhar 
and Panchayat Committees. They also continued to 
prepare improvement schemes and collect contributions 
from zamindars 01 the villages, where improvements were 
executed. 

Compilation.-— Reports of 70 surveyed villages were 
compiled during the period under report. Besides, 
the Department continued the compilation of 
the village statistical register. During the period under 
report, 300 surveyed villages were entered in the 
register. 



Panchayais. 


General.— The village Panchayais in both 
the provinces assumed the powers that were con- 
ferred on them under the Panchayat Amendment Act 
of S. 1998. They took more interest not only in judicial 
matters, but also in other matters conducive to the 
welfare of the people residing in their areas. The 
demand for more Panchayais remained unabated. In 
Kashmir Province, the Panchayais undertook the most 
onerous task of purchasing shali on the khush-kharid system, 
which brought them into open conflict with giain-dealers. 

' The number ot village Panchayais was 461 at the close 
of the second half of .S. 1998 and 625 at the close of S. 1999 
as compared with 461 at the close 01 S. 1997-98. Of the 
new Panchayais, 96 were established in Kashmir Province 
and 68 in Jammu Province. The total number of villages 
brought under the jurisdiction of village Panchayais at 
the close ot S. 1999 was 4,714 against 3,210 at the close 
of S. 1997-98. The total number of Punches at the 
close of S. 1999 was 4,375 against 2,266 at the close of 

S. 1997-98- 

Judicial work of Panchayais— work of Pancha- 
yais continued to be satisfactory during the period 
under report. The number ot cases instituted in 
Panchayat courts was 18,496 (5.532 criminal and 12,964 
civil) during the second half or S. 1998 and 52,500 (15,000 
criminal and 37,500 civil) during S. 1999 as again.st 
42,879 (14,445 criminal and 28,434 civil) in S. 1997-98. 
Of the former, 13,630 cases (4,640 criminal and 8,990 civil) 
and of the latter 41,255 cases (12,630 criminal and 28,625 
civil) were disposed of against 32,229 (10,104 criminal and 
22,125 civil) rn S. 1997-98. Ihe total value of all suits 
that came up before the PancjMyat ccrils v»as Ks. 2,20,388 
during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 6,co,cco during 
S. 1999. 

The great increase in the ninber of cases is due to 
the increase in the number of Panchayais. Most of the 
cases are decided by ccmpixm,ise letvccn the parties. 

The number of revision applications filed against the 
decisions of the Panchayat courts was 266 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 1,154 in S. 1999. Of the former, 
all were di.sposed of finally, and of the latter, 587 were 
decided. 
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Other work. — A noteworthy featuie of the working 
of the Panchayats was ihe opening of cattle pounds and 
provision of slaughter houses and tonga-stands. 

In order to provide employment in winter to villagers 
from Kashmir who migrate to the plains after every 
summer in search of occupation, and as near their homes 
as possible, Government called upon the Panchayat 
Department to prepare a preliminary survey ot the 
villages from which tlie migration generally takes place. 
The information was collected within a period ot a month 
and a hall, and provided valuable data for the committee 
appointed bjf Government to suggest ways for reducing 
the migration. 

Finance. — The total tunds of the Panchayats at the 
close of the second half of S. 1998 amounted to Rs. 13,492 
and the expenditure to Rs. 5,656. In S. 1999, the 
receipts including the opening cash balance amountea to 
Rs. 21,017 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 10,634. 
This left a cash balance ol Rs. 10,383 at the close of 
S. 1999. 


Rural Reconstruction. 

Propaganda and Publicity. — Propaganda and publicity 
work was, as usual, carried on through the mobile puolic 
address system, distribution of posteis, leaflets and 
pamphlets, talks by Departmental surveyors, publication 
of a monthly journal, the Dehati Dunya, and the holding 
of a Panchayat Conference. Besides, a pracharak was 
engaged for the hilly tracts of Jammu; and the 
services of the Educated Unemployed Association 
were utilized in Kashmir. During the period lander 
report, the Department joined the 16 M. M. Film Publicity 
Organization ot the Bombay Government. A portable 
projector was purchased and the Department was supplied 
w'ith a large number ot attractive films on typical topics, 
war pictures and pictures on educational subjects 
and village uplift. The war pictures attracted large 
village crowds, and there was an increasing demand from 
all places lor exhibition of the films. The propaganda 
van proved of good use. Tri-colour posters were dis- 
tributed on many occasions through the agency of the 
propaganda van ; these gave publicity to the activities 
of the Department. The activities of the Department 
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were displayed at the Exhibition by means of diagrams, 
pictures, charts and illustrative posters. 

During the period under report, 3 more radio sets 
were installed in different Panchayat centres in Kashmir 
Province. Besides, 12 more sets were purchased. The 
total number ot radio sets purchased by the Department 
by the close of S. 1999 was 65. 

A Panshay at Conference was held in S. 1999 at 
Kulgam to focus attention on the salient features 
of the shali scheme. The conterence was attended by 600 
delegates. 

Anti-mskiriil work. — An anti-malaria Campaign was 
caiTied on in collaboration with the Medical Department. 
The campaign was organized in Jammu, Kathua, Mirpur, 
Udhampur and Reasi districts. Thirty Primary and 9 
Secondary Centres were opened in those illaqas. A 
special anti-malaria mixture prepared by the Drug 
Research Laboratory was distributed and quinine injections 
w'ere given by workers of the Department. 

Health and Sanitation campaign.— A Health and 
Sanitation campaign was carried on through the touring 
deputation of the Educated Unemployed Association 
during the period under report. The deputation de- 
livered speeches on subjects pertaining to personal hygiene, 
house and village sanitation, health and nutrition and 
cure and prevention of diseases. 

Improvement works. — Improvement schemes esti- 
mated at Rs. 23,231 for the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 2,25,419 for S. 1999, were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. Improvements were executed in 13 villages in 
the second half of S. 1998 and in 116 villages in S. 1999. 
Twenty-five works weie taken in hand in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 332 in S. 1999. The local people who 
were directly benefited by these improvements made 
fairly good contributions, either in cash or kind. The 
total value of these contributions was Rs. 1,470 during 
the second hall of S. 1998 and Rs. 15,366 during 
S. 1999. 

Water supply to the Kandi illaqa.— A sum of 

Rs. 20,000 was allotted in the Budget for the second half 
ot S. 1998 and Rs. 7$, 000 for S. 1999. His Highness, 
who toured in the illaqa during S. 1999, was gracious 
enough to donate Rs. 25,000 from his private funds for 
^expenditure on the provision of drinking water facilities 
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for the illaqa. Later, Yuvaraj Shri Karan Singhji Bahadur 
gave Rs. 10,000 for the same purpose. The total number 
of construction works taken up by the Department 
was II in the second half of S. 1998 and 31 in S. 1999. 
Improvements were executed in 10 villages in the second 
half of S. 1998 and in 26 villages in S. 1999. Construction 
of masonry wells at Budhi (Kathua), Kot (Jammu) and 
Bagoona (Samba) was undertaken during S. 1999 at 
a total cost of Rs. 32,155. During the period under 
report, a big project for supplying water to the village of 
Thial, by laying pipes from a perennial nalla flowing at a 
distance of 2 miles, was nearly completed. 

Cottage Industries. — The shoe-making school started 
by the Department continued to function during the 
period under report. A consignment of the goods manu- 
factured in the school was sent to the Jammu and Kaslimir 
State Exnibition for display there. The knitting class 
at Jatlan in Mirpur also functioned satisfactorily during 
the period under report. The mistress took keen interest 
in teaching knitting and eml)roidery work to women of 
the place. 

The Panchayats in both the provinces continued to 
encourage cottage industries by organizing lectures to the 
artisans. The Panchayat at Kakapora, in Pulwama 
Tehsi], has recently started a few looms for weaving of 
cotton fabrics. 


3. Town Areas. 

General. — Duiing the period under report, the number 
of Town Areas was 26 against 25 in S. 1997-98. These 
included Gulmarg and Pahalgam which have since been 
declared “ notified areas ” under the Municipal Act. 
The number of committees with non-official chaiimen 
rose to 8 from 5 of S. 1997-98. Half the number of 
members of Town Area Committees is elected and the other 
half is nominated. 

Financial position. — The total income of all the Town 
Areas during the period under report amounted to 
Rs. 2,72,424. All the Town and Notified Area Committees 
except Pahalgam, and Naushera which was a new creation, 
were self-supporting. It is hoped that with the introduc- 
tion of the development scheme at Pahalgam, the 
committee there will also stand on its own legs. A loan 
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of Rs. 10,000 out of the Sanitation Cess Fund was allowed 
to the Town Area Committee of Katra for local improve- 
ments. 

Working of the Town Area Committees.— The general 
working ot the committees continued to be satisfactory. 
A sum of Rs. 23,108 was provided by the various Town 
Area Committees during the period under report for the 
construction of and repairs to lanes and drains, latrines, 
springs, wells etc., and the establishment of lorry and tonga 
stands. The Town Area Committees of Baramulla and 
Sopore installed more electric lamps. The Committees 
of Anantnag, Baramulla, Pahalgam, Sopore, Aluzaffarabad 
and Bhadarwah continued to maintain fire brigades. 
Some of the committees installed radio sets and established 
public libraries. 

4. Sanitation Cess Board. 

General. — The sanitation cess is realized in rural 
areas along with the land revenue at the rate of one pice 
in the rupee. The Sanitation Cess Board consists of the 
Revenue Minister as Chairman and the Accountant 
General, the Director, Medical Services, the Revenue 
Commissioner, the Chief Engineer, P. W. D., the Governor, 
Kashmir, the Governor, Jammu and the Rural Develop- 
rrfent Officer as members. 

The Board met four times during the period under 
report and made allotments for sanitary arrangements, 
water supply and other local improvements in rural areas. 
For future, it was decided to make over the whole amount 
realized in rural areas to the Panchayats concerned for 
works of public utility. 

Works of public utility . — The following works of 
public utility were financed out of the Sanitation Cess 
Fund during the period under report ; — 

Construction of latrines at Nagin Bagh (Rs. 2,500); 
construction of a retaining wall at Charar-i-Sharif 
(Rs. 1,574) ; construction of two latrines and a urinal 
at Khilanmarg (Rs. 250), water supply in the Behrar 
side of Nagin Bagh (Rs. 9,430) ; metalling of the 
Handwara bazar (Rs. 180) ; water supply in 

Badgam (Rs. 127) ; repairs to the fencing of the catch 
ment area, Gulmarg (Rs. 500) ; water supply in Bijbihara- 
(Rs. 374) ; construction of a chowkidaH hut at Kishtwar 
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(Rs. 492) ; water supply in village Mandal, Kishtwai* 
(Rs. 700) ; construction of latrines at Badgam (Rs. 170) 
and water supply in Doda (Rs. 266). The question of 
water supply at Mirpur remained under consideration. 

Contributions, were made as usual, for the main- 
tenance of water supply at Udhampur (Rs. 2,000), Batote 
(Rs. 1,000), Charar-i-Shariff (Rs. 600), Gulmarg (Rs. 1,089) 
Poni (Rs. 252) and Panthal (Rs. 252). 

Subventions amounting to Rs. 2,480 were allowed to 
the Pahalgam Notified Area and tlie Uri Town Area. 
A loan of Rs. 10,000 was granted to the Town Area 
Committee at Katra. 

Village areas. — The number of village areas continued 
to be 65 as in S. 1997-98. Amounts totalling Rs. 12,327 
were allotted during the period under report for 
conservancy arrangements in certain important villages 
and health resorts. 

Finance. — The opening balance at the credit of the 
Sanitation Cess Fund at the commencement of the period 
under report was Rs. 1,92,613 in Kashmir and Rs. 1,62,924 
in Jammu. The receipts during the period under report 
amounted to Rs. 60,000 in Kashmir and Rs. 40,000 in 
Jammu. In addition, contributions from the Road Cess 
amounted to Rs. 9,546 and Rs. 4,817 respectively. The 
total amount thus available during the period under 
report was Rs. 2,62,159 in Kashmir and Rs. 2,07,741 in 
Jammu. 


5. Agriculture, Horticulture, etc. 

A. — Agriculture . 

Weather and crops. — During the period under report, 
the climatic and weather conditions in Kashmir Piovince 
were, on the whole, favourable to crops. The quantity 
of rainfall was generally satisfactory for both the rabi and 
the kharif crops. During the early months of S. 1999, 
cutworms appeared as a pest and caused some damage to 
vegetable crops and maize, necessitating re-sowings. 
Later, caterpillars damaged the wheat crop to a considerable 
extent. During the early months of S. 1999, the 
weather conditions in Jammu Province were fairly 
favourable for the rabi crops. But the wheat crop was 
damaged by hot winds. Excessive rains damaged both 



maize and wheat in irrigated tracts, but in the kandi 
tracts, frequent rains proved useful for crops. Conditions 
were favourable for the fruit crop. 

In S. 1990, the yield of the rice crop in Kashmir was 
good. In Jammu Province, the yield was normal. 
Indian corn gave a normal yield in Kashmir Province. 
In Jammu Province, the crop was damaged to some 
extent by excessive rains. The yield of wheat in Kashmir 
Province was above normal ; but in Jammu Province, 
hot winds cut short the maturing grains and reduced the 
yield. Sugarcane gave a normal crop. The yield ot oilseeds 
in both the provinces was normal. Vegetablfe crops were 
adversely affected by the spring rains, but the production 
was normal. The prices of dried chillies, green peas. 
Cabbages, carrots, etc., rose very high. The saffron 
crop was normal. 

Experimental work at the Government Farms.— Ex- 
perimental work was mainly conducted at the Pratap 
Model Farm, Shalimar, and the farm at Khudwani in 
Kashmir Province and at Gol Samandar Farm in Jammu 
Province. Besides, seed multiplication work and local 
varietal tests were done at tenants’ farms and the newly 
opened Departmental seed farms at Kitriteng and Khud- 
wani in Kashmir Province and Marh, Manghal, Reasi, 
Eoni, Kathua, Udhampur and Ramnagar in Jammu 
Province. In the Pratap Model Farm in Kashmir 
Province and the Gol Samandar Farm in Jammu Province, 
varietal and other experiments were conducted with 
principal food crops, vegetables and other cash crops. 
Vegetable seeds worth Rs. 12,244 were exported during the 
period under report. 

District work and seed distribution.— During the 
period under report, 2,412 maunds ot improved agricultural 
seeds and 58 maunds of vegetable seeds were produced 
at the Departmental seed farms, and distributed among 
selected zamindars for further multiplication purposes. 
The area covered by agricultural seeds was 4,800 acres 
and that covered by vegetable seeds 2,900 acres. In 
addition to this, the Co-operative Department distribut- 
ed about TOO maunds of rice in Ranbirsinghpura. Samples 
of seed, in small quantities, were also exported from 
Kashmir on demand, lor experimental purposes in 
British Indian agricultural farms. 

During the period under report, agricultural shows 
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were held at Banihal, Chamb and Mareen in Jammu 
Province. These were attended by over 15,000 zamindars. 
Prizes amounting to Rs. 410 were awarded to the zamindars 
for their exhibits. In Kashmir Province, agiicultural 
shows were held at Handwara, Khanabal and Muzattara- 
bad along with the livestock shows arranged by the Civil 
Veterinary Department. Besides, the Department exhibit- 
ed its products and held a flower show during the 
Jammti and Kashmir State Exhibition. Demonstrations 
were given through cinema shows and experimental 
work on zamindars’ lands for improved seeds of wheat 
and rice. Pointed pamphlets were distributed free of cost, 
and improved implements were made a%"ailable on 
sale. 

Agricultural education. — From the old batch of seven 
students, only three passed the test at the Pratap Model 
Farm agricultural training centre at Srinagar, dm ing the 
period under report. There was no student at the Gol 
Samandar Centre at Jammu during the second halt of 
S. 1998, and only one joined it in S. 1999. Some of the 
students trained from the Ka.shmir centre have been 
absorbed either by the Agriculture Department itself 
or by the Education Department ; some have been 
employed by private growers and others have taken up 
seed farming as an independent concern. 


B. — Horticulture. 


Nursery work and distribution of grafts.— Deciduous 
fruit plants were raised, as usual, in Government nurseries 
in Kashmir Province and at Batote and Bhadarwah in 
Jammu Province. They were also raised on a small scale 
at Poni, Ramnagar and Hir in Jammu Province. During 
the period under report, a number of private nurseries 
were started in Kashmir. About one lakh fruit plants, 
including almond seedlings, were issued from these 
nurseries. Besides, a large number of growers in 
Tral issued over a lakh of almond seedlings within the 
Tehsil. The budding work in S. 1999 proved a failure 
in Jammu Province, but in Kashmir, it was 
successful. 

The following table shows the number of fruit grafts 
distributed from Departmental nurseries during^ the 
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period under report as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 


Second 

S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


1. Issued on payment 

2. Departmental plantation 


Total 


1,23,112 1,70,661 1,91,397 

5,824 8,616 5,727 

1,28,936 1,79,277 1,97,124 


During the period undei report, about maunds of 
seed pips, 26 maunds of almonds and nuts ot apricots 
and peaches, etc., 22,830 Spanish chestnuts and 18,050 
walnuts were sown in different nurseries. As many 
as 4,33,660 wild and nursery plants were transplanted and 
3.00,350 seedlings were budded or grafted. 

Mughal Gardens.— The Mughal Gardens were 
maintained as usual. New types of shrubs and creepers 
were planted in them. The parking area in front of 
Chasma Shahi was improved. 

* Other Parks, — Flower beds were further extended 
in the Exhibition garden. The Lalmandi park was greatly 
improved. Technical assistance on the maintenance of 
palace gardens, guest house gardens. Polo grounds, etc., 
was, as usual, given by the Director of Agriculture. 

C. — Floriculture. 

'Nurseries. — All the varieties of important flowers, 
roots, bulbs etc., were raised as usual in the Central 
Flower Nursery at Lalmandi and multiplied for sale 
purposes. Seeds and bulbs worth Rs. 3,006 were sold 
during the period under report. Besides, flower plant 
material worth Rs. 300 was utilized in Departmental 
plantations. The net profit realized amounted to Rs. 1,000 
against Rs. 300 in S. 1997-98. 

Pyrethrum cultivation.— Experimental work in 
pyrethrum cultivation was conducted, as usual, during 
the period under report. Large scale field experiments 
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were carried out at Lalmandi, Raipui, Ranbirsinghpura, 
Nagam and Sirhama and 13 maunds of pyrethrum flowers 
from Lalmandi and 28 maunds from Raipur were collected 
and transferred to the Forest Department for sale. 

D. — Entomology. 

Spraying. — The entomological section continued their 
spraying operations against the San Jose Scale and the 
Woolly Aphis insect pests. The tollowing table shows the 
amount of spraying done during the period under report: — 

• 

In Governmcfit In Private Orchards. 

Orchards. 

Second Second 

half of S. 1999. half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. S. 1998. 


1 . 

Fruit trees 

29,830 

19,957 

2,92,529 

3,41,002 

2 . 

Nursery plants 

4,96,607 

3,40,948 

1,42,625 

55,556 

3. 

Eoses and other plants 

6,603 

3,804 

15,799 

14,781 


Total 

5,33,040 

3,64,709 

4,50,953 4,11,339 


As many as 17,520 

gallons 

of 

diesel oil 

and 


11,776 pounds of fish oil soap were consumed in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 17 , 813.5 gallons of diesel oil and 
6,556 pounds of fish oil soap in S. 1999 , on spraying 
operations in private orchards. On Government orchards, 
3,728 gallons of diesel oil and 2,572 pounds of fish 
oil soap were consumed during the second half ot S. 1998 
and 3,447 gallons of diesel oil and 1,636 pounds of fish oil 
soap in S. 1999 . 

Fumigation of plants. — All plants distributed during 
the period under report were fumigated with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, as usual, both in the field and the 
laboratory. As many as 1 , 79,277 plants were fumigated 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 1 , 87,273 plants in 
S. 1999 . Besides, 30,816 nursery plants were fumigated 
in the second half of S, 1998 by the registered nursery 
men. 
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Other insect pests. — Among other insect pests, 
coleoptra, June beetle and grubs were found in abundance. 
No insecticidal treatment could, however, be under- 
taken, because of the nOn-availability of certain insecti- 
cides. 


E. — Poultry Farming. 

Srinagar Poultry Farm. — The number of birds on the 
farm was 149 at the close of the second hah of S. 1998 
and 125 at the close of S. 1999, against 166 at the close of 
S. 1997-98. In all, 781 eggs were obtained during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 1,577 eggs in S. 1999. Of 
these, 206 eggs were set tor hatching in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 372 in S. 1999 — 56 birds were obtained in 
the second half of S. 1998 and 209 in S. 1999. The 
process of improving local breeds was continued. For 
breeding purposes 58 birds and 175 eggs were sold in the 
second hall of S. 1998 and 180 biids and 442 eggs in 
S. 1999. 

Jammu Poultry Farm.— The stock of birds at the 
commencement of the period under report was 103 ; at 
the close it was 134. The number of eggs laid was 
1,044 in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,486 in S. 1999. 
Of these, 306 eggs were placed for hatching. At an 
average, 59.3 per cent, of the eggs set for hatching 
were successful — 103 birds were distributed among 
zamindars in the second half of S. 1998 and 163 in S. 1999. 
Besides, 1,047 eggs were sold in the second halt of S. 1998 
and 1,049 S- ^ 999 - 


F. — Apiculture. 

Kashmir. — During S. 1999, 492 pounds of honey 
were extracted and 87 sections obtained against 280 
pounds ot honey extracted and 75 sections obtained 
during S. 1997-98. Twelve students completed their 
training during the .second half of S. 1998 ; 9 were under 
training in S. 1999. In all, 55 students have been trained 
in Kashmir so lar ; 19 of these have taken up bee-keeping 
as a profession. 

Jammu. — ^The apiculture centre at Jammu continued 
to work as usual. During S. 1999. work was started at 
Jammu and training was imparted to some students there. 
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Most of the hives were sold to save the cliarges for trans- 
portation from one centre to another. 

G. —Miscellaneous. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research.— His Higli- 
ness’ Government continued to be a member of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. The Imperial Council 
sanctioned a fresh scheme for vegetable seed production 
in Kashmir at a cost ot Rs. 1,350 for one year in the fir.st 
instance. ' A fruit survey scheme is being taken up. 

Receipts* and Expenditure.— The receipts of the 
Department amounted to Rs. 27,300 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 1,03,500 in S. 1999. The expenditure 
was Rs. 84,400 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 1,88,300 in S. 1999. 

6. Cattle Breeding and Civil Veterinary. 

Cattle Breeding.— During s. 1999, a fiesli contingent 
of 32 bulls, 29 from outside and 3 from the State, was 
purchased and distributed in new centres under the 
sanctioned 5-year scheme of cattle improvement. A very 
good stud bull was received by the Department free of 
cost from a big landlord and stationed at Kahori. Eight 
of the premium bulls located at the cattle breeding 
centres died. The number of cattle breeding centres at 
the close of S. 1999 was 141 against 118 in S. 1997-98. 
The number ot registered cows in the two provinces at the 
close of S. 1999 was 41,160 against 17,471 of S. 1997-98. 
Of these, 1,398 cows were covered by the bulls during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 4,353 in S. 1999. The 
number of calves born was 1,255. To improve cattle 
breeding. His Highness’ Government awarded premia to 
the stock-owners for taking special care in bringing up a 
few one-year and two to three-year old selected calves and 
a few of the best cows from among those registered in the 
various cattle breeding centres. 

At the close of the period under report, the livestock 
of the cattle breeding farm of Shalteng in Kashmir con- 
sisted of one bull, 17 cows, 5 bullocks, 20 male and 20 
female calves. The livestock of the farm at Hakkel in 
Jammu Province consisted of 26 cows, 10 heifers, 67 calves, 
4 b ulls and 4 bullocks. The value of the milk yield was 
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Rs. 900 during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,294 
in S. 1999. 

Horse and mule breeding. — The 6 stables continued 
to be at work during the second half of S. 1998. Two 
stallions were purchased for Jammu Province in S. 1999 
and stabled at two newly created stations, viz. Bhimber 
and Naushera. Two more stallions were purchased for 
Kashmir Province. At the close of S. 1999, 10 stallions 
and one donkey were at stud in the stables in both the 
provinces. These stallions covered 166 mares during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 311 in S. 1999. 

Sheep breeding. — The Superintendent of the Veteri- 
nary Department continued to be a membei ot the 
Advisory Board of the Government Sheep Breeding and 
Research Farm and also as a Director of the Kashmir 
Sheep Farm Ltd., Banihal, during the period under report. 
He attended the meetings of the Board from time to time 
and also gave technical advice, whenever required. A 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon was deputed to Mukteswar 
for training in laboratory work and another was deputed 
to work on the farm. 

Livestock shows. — Three livestock shows were held in 
Jammu Province in the second half of S. 1998. The 
number of animals admitted in the shows was 6,029, 
out of which 4,411 competed for prizes. Prizes of Rs. 1,388 
were awarded to the owners of the best selected animals. 
Six such shows — 3 in Jammu Province and 3 in Kashmir 
Province — were held m S. 1999. The total number of 
animals that was admitted to these shows was 5,267, 
out of which 1,279 were selected for award of prizes. 
Prizes of Rs. 2,954 were awarded to the owners ot these 
selected animals. During these shows, amusements in 
the shape of kahadi etc., were provided. Boy scout 
displays were also arranged. Propaganda by magic 
lantern was carried on. „ 

Propaganda. — As many as 245 villages were visited 
by the field staff during the second half of S. 1998. and 
813 during S. 1999. They imparted useful information to 
the zamindars on the prevention and control of con- 
tagious diseases among cattle and animal husbandry in 
general. Talks on rearing and housing of livestock were 
given to the boys in village schools in their own languages. 
Printed leaflets on various contagious diseases were 
distributed among xamindars to educate them in rational 
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methods of prevention, of the diseases. 

Institutions for treatment of animal diseases.— Two 

new dispensaries, one at Ramnagar in Jammu Province 
and the other at Sumbal in Kashmir Province, were 
established during S. 1999. Besides, new seasonal dis- 
pensaries were opened at Pahalgam and Tangmarg in 
Kashmir. The number of veterinary institutions, includ- 
ing the laboratory at Srinagar, was 37 at the close 
of S. 1999. 

The construction of tlie Veterinarv Hospital for 
Srinagar was completed during S. 1999. The new 
Hospital proAtides wards for indoor patients. 

Training of Staff. — Three scholars, after successfully 
completing their course of Veterinary training in the 
Veterinary colleges at Lahore and Bombay, returned 
during the second lialf of S. 1998. They were absorbed 
in the place of 3 non-St at e-subject Veterinary Assistants, 
who had been employed as a temporary measure. 

One Veterinary Officer, who had been deputed for 
training in the advanced course of Animal Husbandry, 
instituted by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research at New Delhi, returned after successful comple- 
tion of training in the second half of S. 1998. In addition, 
a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon completed his training 
in Animal Husbandry and Dairying at the Imperial 
Dairy Institute, Bangalore; another completed his 
training in Laboratory work in Mukteswar. 

During S. 1999, four more stipendiaries returned after 
successful completion of their courses of training from the 
veterinary colleges at Bihar and Lahore. All of them were 
absorbed in the Department. Two new students were 
deputed for training to the Veterinary college at Lahore 
during the year. 

Treatment of diseases.— The number of animals 
treated at the headquarters of the dispensaries in Jammu 
and Kashmir Provinces was 96,102 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 2,03,715 in S. 1999, against 2,88,497 in 
S. 1997-98. Besides, medicines were supplied for animals 
not brought to the dispensaries; these numbered 
29,093 in the second half of S. 1998 and 57,143 in 
S. 1999. 

The number of anjirals treated on tours was 27,920 
for ccnfagicus diseases aid 9,073 for non-contagious 
diseases in the seccrd lalf ol S. 1998, and 47,082 for 
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contagious diseases and 21,970 for non-contagious diseases 
in S. 1999. 

Following is a brief account of the contagions diseases 
that prevailed during the period under report : — • 

Rinderpest. — There was only one outbreak ot this 
disease in the Ladakh district during the second half of 
S. - 1998, causing 65 deaths. In the second half of 
S. 1998, the number ot animals inoculated against the 
disease with Goat Tissue vaccine was 113. In S. 1999, 
the disease broke out in a mild form in Anantnag 
and Jammu and caused the death of 124 animals. 
The number of inoculations given was 10,765. As 
many as 9,541 animals were inoculated with Goat Tissue 
vaccine. 

Haemorrhagic Septecaemia. — This disease broke out 
in the second half of S. 1998, in 19 villages in the two 
provinces, causing 113 deaths. The number of inocula- 
tions performed was i 161. During S. 1999, there occurred 
82 outbreaks of the disease in 202 villages, causing 2,024 
deaths. The number ot inoculations performed was 
14 . 405 - 

Anthrax. — An out-break of this disease occurred in 
Muzaffarabad in Kashmir Province in S. 1999, causing 21 
deaths. The number of inoculations performed against 
the disease was 618. 

Black Quarter. — An outbreak ot this disease, involv- 
ing II villages of the Muzaffarabad district in Kashmir 
Province, occurred in S. 1999 and caused 9 deaths. The 
number of inoculations given was 541. In Jammu 
Province there occurred sporadic cases of this disease in 
S. 1999 and 5 deaths occurred among uninoculated 
animals. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. — This disease broke out in 
Astore and Anantnag in Kashmir Province and Reasi 
and Mirpur in Jammu Province in the second half of 
S. 1998, and caused 2,710 deaths. The animals treated 
in the second half of S. 1998 numbered 22,015. S. 1999, 
the disease broke out in a virulent form in Reasi and 
Mirpur in Jammu Province, and caused 2,660 deaths. 
The number of animals treated in S. 1999 was 23,278. 

RahiOS. — ^Ten deaths occurred on account of this 
disease in Jammu Province in the second half of S. 1998 
and 25 in S. 1999. Seven dogs and four cows were given 
anti-rabic treatment at the Veterinary Hospital at Jammu. 
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in Kashmir Province, 273 Prophylactic inoculation si were 
given to canine subjects in S. 1999. 

< Surra. — Sporadic cases of this disease occurred in 
Jammu Province, causing 6 deaths in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 5 in S. 1999. The number of animals 
treated for this disease was 37. 

Manga. — The disease appeared in Astore and Tral 
illagas of Kashmir Province in S. 1999, causing 57 deaths. 
The number of animals treated was 709. 

Fowl Cholera. — The disease broke out six times in 
Baramulla in S. 1999 causing 20 deaths. The number of 
inoculations gi^en was 190, 

Sheep Rot. — An outbreak of this disease was 
reported from Anantnag in Kashmir Province in S. 1999, 
causing 10 deaths. The number of animals treated for the 
disease was 400. 

Other diseases. — The number of deaths on account of 
diseases other than those mentioned above was 98 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 201 in S. 1999. 

Castration. — The number of animals castrated at the 
headquarters and on tours was 1,31,101 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 37,773 in S. 1999. 

Research work. — The Goat 'J'issue vaccine produced 
for Rinderpest disease was used in the field on 9,541 
animals in S. 1999 with satisfactory lesults. Investigation 
into Durhama grass poisoning was continued during the 
period under report. The routine examination of blood, 
urine, dung, etc., was carried out and 323 .specimens were 
examined in the second half of S. 1998 and 629 in S. 1999. 

Veterinary Jurisprudence. — The number of medico- 
legal cases examined and attended to by the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department was 90 in the second half of S. 1998 
and 204 in S. 1999. 

Expenditure.— The expenditure on the maintenance 
of the Department amounted to Rs. 61,500 in the secoid 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,58,700 in S. 1999. 

7. The Kashmir Valley Food Control Department*. 

General. — The period under report was full of diffi- 
culties and the Department had to work under gaeat 


♦The lection may be read with the secUon on ** Essential supplies in War 
time** page 66. 
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strain. Due to natural calamities, the produce was not 
noimal. In spite of the best efforts of the Department, 
the fall quota of mujawaza could not be collected. After 
the ssiues made during the second half of S. 1998, the 
stock left in possession of the Department in the beginning 
of S. 1999 fell short of requirements, and there was not 
much proqspect of acquiring additional shall till the 
harvesting season. The city of Srinagar was thus faced 
with distress for part of the year, but the situation was 
brought under control by a series of exceptional measures. 
The stock of shall was strengthened by a quota of 50,155 
kharwars (i khatwar= 8 ^ seers) of wheat ; potatoes were 
supplied to affected areas ; rice was imported' from Jammu 
and over 2,100 kharwars of thali and 2,200 kharwars 
of maize were seized under a special order issued under 
the Jammu and Kashmir Defence Rules. The distribu- 
tion of grain collected was so regulated as to fully cover 
the period up to the next harvesting season of shall and 
thu s the Department got through tl:e summer of S. 1999. 

To prevent recurrence of such a situation in future, 
various measures were adopted, including collection of 
maize on the mujawaza basis and of shall through selected 
panchayats on voluntary basis. 

During the period under report, the dhalhachhes and 
the lists on which tickets were issued were revised and 
brought up-to-date. Relief was afforded to some localities 
in the mufassils also according to necessity and Panchayats 
were called upon to raise one lakh of sAaW on cash 

payment for creating local food reserves. To control the 
anti-social activities of grain-dealers, the system of licens- 
ing dealers in grain was introduced and private import of 
grains into the city was prohibited. Shops for sale of 
grains at the rates fixed by the Government were 
opened in the city and mufassils. 

Collections.— -The Department collected about 
3,8 i,cco kharwars ot shall on mujawaza and khush- 
kharid basis during the second half of S. 1998 and over 
6,49 ,cco kharwars in S. 1999. Besides, 47,902 maunds 
of rice were imported from Jammu and sold at considerable 
less. 

Issues.- During the second half of S. 1998, issues were 
made at 4 traks seers) per head per 

month and the rates fixed for rhall and rice were Rs. 5 
jind Rs. 8 per khatwar respectively. The issues of shall 
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on tickets amounted to 2,42,860 kharwdrs. Besides, 
over 7,400 kharwars of shali were issued to visitors, 
hospitals and Military units. During S. 1999, 4,58,464 
kharwars of shali, 53,302 maunds of wheat and 43,194 
niaunds of rice were issued on tickets. Besides, 15,981 
kharwars of shali were issued for milling, 10,693 kharwars 
for rice shops and 1,950 kharwars for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. About 500 kharwars of potatoes were purchased 
and sent to Bandipora, Sopore, Baramulla and Handwara 
to relieve the acute food situation prevailing in those 
parts during Har S. 1999. 

Rice Shops.--! he tickets on which shali was issued 
did not lepresent the actual numerical strength of the 
families and house-holds in the city, as these were 
based on the figures of the census of 1921. During 
the second half of S. 1998, the Department had to 
revise some tickets and also issue new tickets to those 
who needed th( m. During S. 1999 the problem 
of feeding the pool and those not in possession of the 
tickets, was solved by the opening of rice shops in the city 
at important centres and in certain suburbs also. A 
noteworthy feature was the supervision of the shops by 
non-official agency to ensure fair distribution to the deserv- 
ing poor. The quantity issued from these shops amounted 
to 6,624 kharwars of rice, 1,066 kharwars of wheat and 
1,204 kharwars of maize. 

Permits. — As already stated, private import of grain 
into the city was prohibited. But special permits were 
granted to land-holders to import shali from their lands. 
Special permits were also issued to persons who had 
surrendered their tickets. Permits were issued to 
licensees to import shali for sale in the city. People 
living in Mirbehri side, near Srinagar, who deal in vegetables 
and generally get food-grains in exchange on the barter 
system, were given through transit permits for carriage 
of shaU and rice through the city. 

Storage.— During the second half ot S. 1998, 1,45,831 
kharwars of shali were stored in the Departmental stores. 
Besides, 3,995 kharwars were stored in the private 
houses rented at Khanabal in Anantnag Tehsil. During 
S. 1999, 1,96,993 kharwars were stored in Kulgam, 
Anantnag, Baramulla and other places and 1,99,788 
kharwars were imported into the city and stored in the 
Departmental granaries and rented houses. 
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Milling. — The milling of the Departmental shali for 
supply to Military units and others was done on the 
Departmental mills on a contract system against payment 
by the contractor of royalty at lo annas per Ttharwar. 
Duiing S. 1999. 9,920 kharwars of rice were issued irom 
the Departmental mills in addition to what was sold at 
the rice shops. 

Boat transport. — The number of boats registered 
during S. 1999 for the u.se of the Department was 902. 

Financial results. — Below aie shown in round figuies, 
the liabilities and the assets ot the Department as tliey 
stood at the close of S. 1999 : — ' 


Liabilities. 


Assets. 


Capital 

40,000 

Buildings and Machinery... 

23,000 

Depreciation 

1,57,000 

Stocks in hand 

23,74,000 

Deposits 

13,000 

Sundry debitors 

5,20,00 

Contributory Provident 

15,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,000 

Fund Eeserve. 


Tehsildars on disbursement 

11,60,000 

Contributory Provident 

13,000 

Giain advances 

75,000 

Fund. 


Khush-kharid 

74,000 

Sundry Creditors 

4,52,000 

State Loan Account 

1,69,000 

Grain advances 

32,80,000 

Maize advances 

5,000 

Wheat advances 

8,000 

Cash in hand 

35,000 

Sufjflns shali 

19,000 



General Profit and Loss 

3,14,000 



Account. 




Profit for S. 1999 

1,25,000 



Total 

44,36,000 

Total 

44,36,000 


8. Co-operative Societies*. 


General Progress.— The following table shows the 
general progress of the co-operative movement durirg 
the period under uport as ccmpared with S. 1997-98 : — 


♦Thc^ information given under this head covers a period of one year ant 
7 months from the ist Assuj S. 1998 to 30th Chet S. 1999. The expression 
"S 1998-99'' refers to the old co-operative year of 12 moLths from the ist 
Assuj S. 1998 to 30th Bhadon S 1999 and the exf resfion ‘'the last 7 months of 
1999' to the 7 months from ist Assuj 1999 to 30th Chet 1999. The publican 
tion of the figures in this form in the Report was inevitable as the figures had 
already been compiled in accordance with the old co-operative year. The 
co-operative >ear has now been changed from Assuj to Bhadon to Baisakh to 
Chet. The 6gtire» theieiore, be given for the usual financial years in future# 
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The above statement shows a steady rise in the number 
of societies, the number of their members and the 
working capital. Of the 8i societies newly organized 
during the peiiod under report, i8 were purchase and 
sale societies and 6 production and sale societies. The 
Department’s activities in the past were mainly confined 
to the formation ol credit societies. The estaolishment 
of these 24 new type of societies marks the introduction 
of a new era in the history or the co-operative movement 
in the State. A feature of the working of the Depart- 
ment during the period under report was the brisk 
circulation of money in the form of issue of fresh loans to 
and repayments made by the members of the Primary 
credit societies. The fresh loans issued amounted to 
Rs. 3,65,059 and repayments to Rs. 11,69,508, com- 
prising Rs. 6,47,277 on account of principal and 
Rs. 5,22,231 on accoirnt of interc.st. 

Classification of credit societies.— The following table 
gives the result of the classification of the credit societies 
during the period rrnder report as compared with 
S. 1997-98 



Class. 


S. 1997-98. 

S 1998-99. 

Last 7 months 
of 1999. 

A ‘ 



45 

31 

33 

B 



... 469 

486 

507 

C 

... 


... 2,068 

2,054 

2,029 

D 



... 460 

468 

475 



Total 

... 3,042 

3,039 

3,044 


The slight fall in A class societies is more apparent 
than real, as a higher standard was adopted during the 
period under report in the classification. 

central Financing Institutions.— The number of Centra 
Firancirg Institutions during the period under repOr 
continued to be 15 ; and as in S. 1997-98 , 13 of thesv 
w'ere Central Banks and 2 Financing unions. The follow- 
ing table gives details of the composition of the working 
capital of these institutions during the period under 
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report, as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 


Particulars. 


S. 1997-98. 

S. 1998-99. jggg 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital paid up ... 


4,97,541 

5,00,554 

5,01,966 

Deposits from individuals 
Societies. * 

and 

21,98,942 

22,62,627 

23,55,209 

Deposits from Government 


1,10,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Loans from Centra] Banks 


1,99,605 

1,93,928 

1,88,927 

Reserve and other funds 

... 

8,23,169 

8,64,006 

9,17,387 

Total 

... 

38,29,257 

38,61,115 

40 , 03,489 

The total amount 

of 

loans 

outstanding 

againsd 


Barks and Societies on the ist of Assuj, S. 1998, was 
Rs. 25,31,304, and a sum of Rs. 4,11,115 was advancet 
as fresh loans during S. 1998-99. Of this, Rs. 5,23,516 
were recovered, leaving a balance of Rs. 24,18,903 to be 
recovered at the close of S. 1998-99. During the last 7 
months of S. 1999, Rs. 1,74,970 were advanced as tresh 
loans and Rs. 2,64,585 were recovered. The balance to 
be recovered from Banks and Societies at the close of 
S. 1999 was thus Rs. 23,29,288. The recoveries in 
principal and on account of interest from primary societies 
amounted to JRs. 3,60,803 and Rs. 1,63,238 respectively 
during S. 1998-99 and Rs. 2,28,498 and Rs. 88,213 
respectively during the last 7 months of S. 1999, against 

3,37,026 and Rs. 1,27,066 respectively in S. 1997-9S. 

Agricultural Societies. — The total number of agri- 
cultural societies 01 all types at the close of S. 1997-98 
was 2,837. riuring the period under report, 60 more 
were registered and ii were cancelled. The total number 
of such societies at the close of S. 1999 was thus 2,886. 
The details of the working capital of the agricultural credit 
societies, during the period under report, as compared 
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with S. 1997-98, are given in the following table - 


particulars. 

S. 1997-98. 

S. 1998-99. 

Last 

7 months 
of S. 1999. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share Capital 

14,45,913 

14,35,980 

14,32,577 

Deposits 

26,409 

25,586 

25,454 

Loans from C entral Banks 

17,91,582 

c 

16,56,797 

15,33,793 

Reserve and other funds including 
undisbursed profits. 

17,63,757 

18,07,783 

18,42,883 

Total 

50,27,661 

49,26,146 

48,34,707 


The principal loans outstanding against the members 
of these societies at the commencement of S. 1998-99 
was Rs. 36,90,044, of which Rs. 8,269 were outstanding 
against the societies which have been cancelled. 
Fresh loans amounting to Rs. 1,66,608 in S. 1998-99 and 
Rs. 64,767 in the last 7 months of S. 1999 were advanced 
an‘d amounts of Rs. 3,11,840 and Rs. 2,10,844 respectively 
were recovered in principal. Recoveries made on account 
of interest amounted to Rs. 2,88,174 in S. 1998-99 
and Rs. 1,69,840 during the last 7 months of S. 1999.- 
The societies repaid to the Central Ranks Rs. 3,78,802 
(Principal Rs. 2,62,113 and interest Rs. 1,16,689) 

S. 1998-99 and Rs. 2,40,207 (Principal Rs. 1.71,232 and 
interest Rs. 68,975) during the last 7 months of S. 1999, 
against Rs. 3,49,660 (Principal Rs. 2,56,325 and inteiest 
Rs. 93 , 335 ) in S. 1997-98. 

Loans were granted mainly for purchase of cattle, 
construction of buildings, payment of land revenue, 
purchase of food-stuffs and purchase and redemption of 
mortgage land. 

Agricultural Purchase and Sale Societies.— At the 

commencement of S. 1998-99, there was only one Purchase 
and Sale Society with 70 members and a working capital 
of Rs. 333. Five more were registered during S. 1998-99 
and 2 in the last 7 months of S. 1999. number ot 



members of these societies was 1,266 in S. 1998-99 and 
794 during the last 7 months of S. 1999. The working 
capital was Rs. 29,879 in S. 1998-99 and Rs. 39,872 during 
the last 7 months of S. 1999. The Co-operative Store 
at Banihal did very useful work in supplying food stuffs, 
such as maize, barley, rice and potatoes at cheap rates to 
the people of the locality. The Government sanctioned 
an expenditure of Rs. 3,750 on account of transport and 
other incidental charges in respect of 2,500 maunds of 
maize sold at Banihal and Ramsu, at the rate of Rs. 4 
per maund. 

Better ‘Farming Societies.— During;; the period under 
report, there were 9 societies for better farming. Of these, 
6 were for mulberry culture and 3 for agiicultural develop- 
ment. The latter distributed a large quantity of wheat 
and paddy seeds to its members. 

Consolidation of holdings. — At the commencement of 
S. 1998-99 there were 197 societies for consolidation of 
holdings Eleven more were registered during S. 1998-99 
and 5 during the last 7 months of S. 1999, raising 
the total to 213 at the close of S. 1999. The work done by 
these societies during the period under report is sum- 
marized below : — 


Particulars* 

S. 1998-99. 

Last 

7 months of 

S. 1999. 

Total area of villages ... 

11, ”66 Kanah 

7,262 Kanals. 

No. of fields in villages. . . 

3,228 

1,535 

Area brought under consolidation ... 

11,109 Kanals 

6,691 Kanals 

Number of fields in the area consoli- 
dated before consolidation. 

3,095 

1,400 

Number of fields in the area consoli- 
dated after consolidation. 

509 

254 

Average area per field before consoli- 
dation. 

3.6 Kanals 

4.5 Kanak 

Average area per field after consoli- 
dation. 

21.8 Kanals 

22.4 Kanals 
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Primary Non-Agricultural Societies.— The total 
number ot Primary Non- Agricultural Societies ot all 
types was 963 at the commencement of S. 1998-99. 
During S. 1998-99, 9 more societies were registered and 3 
cancelled and during the last 7 months ot S. 1999, 12 new 
societies were registered and 3 old ones cancelled. The 
number at the close of S. 1999 was thus 978. The 
membership of these societies was 32,338 in S. 1998-99 
and 35,016 during the last 7 months of S. 1999 against 
32,297 in S. 1997-98. Their working capital amounted to 
Rs. 9,38,393 in S. 1998-99 and Rs. 10,48,829 during the 
last 7 months ot S. 1999 against Rs. 8,89,128 fn S. 1997-98. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies.— The number of 
these societies at the commencement of S. 1998-99 was 
389. During S. 1998-99, 2 more societies were registered 
and 2 cancelled, and during the last 7 months of S. 1999 
one society was cancelled. The number at the close of 
S. 1999 thus stood at 388, as shown below : — 


Particulars. 


N umber of Societies. 


Jammu Kashmir 
Province. Province. 


Total. 


Artisans* Societies 

20 

209 

229 

Traders* Societies 

36 

41 

77 

Government Employees* Societies 

Scheduled Classes’ Societies 

17 

16 

33 

20 

4 

24 

Societies of miscellaneous professions 

3 

22 

25 

Total 

96 

292 

388 


The composition of the working capital of these 
societies, as compared with S. 1997-98 is shown below : — 


Particulars. 


S. 

1997-98. 


Percent- S. 
age. 1998-99. 


Percent- 

age. 


Last 

7 months 
of S. 1999. 


Percent- 

age. 


Share capital 

... 2,38,612 

27.09 2,31,177 

25.56 

2,24,829 

24.97 

Deposits 

... 21,591 

2.45 29,243 

3.23 

26,818 

2.98 

Loans from 

Central 4,15,682 

47.19 4,27,804 

47.31 

4,30,018 

47.76 

Banks. 

Reserve and 

other 2,04,939 

23.27 2,16,106 

23.90 

2,18,677 

24.29 


funds including un- 
distributed profits. 


Total ... 8,80,824 100.00 9,04,330 100.00 9,00,342 lOO.QO 
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The owned capital of these societies was Rs. 4,76,526 
at the close of S. 1998-99 and Rs. 4,70,324 at the close of 
S. 1999, or about 52 to 53 per cent, of the working capital. 
The principal outstanding against the members of these 
societies at the commencement of S. 1998-99 amounted 
to Rs. 6,61,404, of which Rs. 794 was outstanding against 
the liquidated societies. Fresh loans amounting to 
Rs- 95>95® were advanced during the year and a sum of 
Rs. 83,758 was recovered in principal. Recoveries 
made on account of interest amounted to Rs. 41,634. 
During the last seven montlis of S. 1999, Rs. 37,826 were 
advanced as fresh loans and a sum of Rs. 40,835 was 
recovered in principal. Tlie principal outstanding at 
the close of S. 1999 was Rs. 6,67,055 of which Rs. 2,80,861 
was over -due. Recoveries made on account ot interest 
amounted to Rs. 22,583. The societies repaid to 
Central Banks Rs. 99,266 (Principal Rs. 76,039 and 
interest Rs. 23,227) in S. 1998-99 and Rs. 40,942 
(Principal Rs. 30,002 and interest Rs. 10,940) during the 
last 7 months of S. 1999 against Rs. 90,182 (Principal 
Rs. 70,686 and interest Rs. 19,496) in S. 1997-98. The loans 
were granted mainly for construction of buildings, redemp- 
tion of mortgaged lands, trade and house-hold expenses. 

The non-agricultural credit societies included 5 
single-purpose credit societies which advance loans to 
their members for the purchase of radio receiving sets. 
The societies advanced to their members loans amounting 
to Rs. 2,465 in S. 1998-99 and Rs. 300 during the last 7 
months of S. 1999. These societies have so far helped 
their members to purchase 163 sets. 

Other societies.— At the close of S. 1999, there 
existed besides other societies 18 societies for purchase 
and sale, 8 foi production and sale, 154 for juvenile 
education and 39 for education of adults. 

Decennial accounts. — During the period under report, 
166 societies got their decennial accounts settled. The 
number of members whose decennial accounts were 
settled was 2,078. Their shares amounted to Rs. 70,580 
and the profits to Rs. 55,637, of which Rs. 41,454 were 
actually realized. Out of the profits, Rs. 11,025 were 
transferred to the reserve fund, Rs. 28,360 were converted 
into non-returnable shares, Rs. 1,871 were reserved for 
such members as had not completed ten years; Rs. 198 
were contributed for charitable purposes and Rs. 14,1% 
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Were carried over for future distribution. The total 
paid-up share capital of these societies amounted to 
Rs. 33,686 and their reserve fund was Rs. 11,025. The 
members whose decennial accounts were settled during 
the period under report repaidf to sahukars Rs. 78,768 
from their ^ own earnings and Rs. 47,790 by borrowing 
from societies. 

Societies under liquidation. — The number of societies 
under liquidation at the close of S. 1998-99 was 162. 
During the last 7 months of S. 1999, 3 more societies 
were sent into liquidation and the accounts of 3 were 
finally wound up. Thus the number of societies under 
liquidation at the close of S. 1999 was 162. The amount 
Outstanding against the members of tiie societies under 
liquidation at the close of S. 1999 was Rs. 4,40,395. 

Co-operative training classes. — During S 1998-99, 
four training classes were held, 2 at Jammu and 2 at 
Srinagar, for a period of months each, lor the training 
of group secretaries. During the last seven months of 
S. 1999, 2 classes were held, one at Jammu and the other 
at Srinagar, foi a period of 3 months each, for the training 
of Sub-Inspectors. 

Refresher Courses. — Two refresher courses were held 
during the last seven months of S. 1999, one at Srinagar 
and the other at Jammu. 

Miscellaneous. — The J. &. K. Co-operative Institute 
continued to publish the quarterly journal “ the Co- 
operative Bulletin ” with the object of propagating the 
ideals, principles and methods of co-operation and 
strengthening and improving the working of the co- 
operative societies. Mass meetings at important places 
were organized on International Co-operative days in 
November 1941 and November 1942 to devise effective 
methods to bring an increasing number ot people under 
the banner of co-operation. The Department was, as 
usual, represented, at the State Exhibition by two 
Departmental stalls, besides the stalls that were allotted 
to the members of the artisans’ co-operative societies. The 
members transacted considerable business and their 
products were in great demand. 



Chapter III.— TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 


General. — Due to war conditions, there was a tone 
of uncertainty in business and trade in general, and it was 
not possible to adopt long-range programmes of inrtustrial 
expansion. Some of the industries, however, received 
an* impetus owing to heavy demands and the absence of 
competition. 

The period was one of nervousness for exchange 
b; nks. The Indian banks heljied to finance the local 
trade and business. 

The large* scale establislimcnts, which numbered 52 
during the period under report against 49 of S. 1997-98, 
did well on the whole. They provided employment to 
about 10,000 persons. 


I. Trade. 

The six tables given below show (i) the quantity and 
value ot imports and exports ; (2) the value of Trade in 
Bond ; (3) the value of trade between Ladakh, the 
Punjab and Kashmir ; (4) the value of trade between 

Ladakh, Tibet and Chinese Turkistan ; (5; the quantity 
and value of chief articles of import, and (6) the quantity 
and value of chief articles of export during the period 
under report, as compared with S. 1997-98 ; — 



Total Imports and Exports, 


lio 



18,986 Nos. 7,4^1 Nos. 16 390 Nos. 
t7 8,55,601 c.ft. 7 3.950 Doz. 

}3,31,.361 lbs. 


l£zports of IreHgures 


( 111 ) 


g 

o 

of 


g 

o 

t<-r 

lO 

of 

CO 



A 



4 * 



H 




ili 

No. II. 

Trade in Bond. 


Period. 

S. 1997-98 

Second half of S. 1998 
S. 1999 

No. 

Trade between Ladakh, 

Period, 


Imports 

Imports 

Total 

into 

into 

trade in 

Kashmir, 

Jammu. 

Bond. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

31,58,000 

34,92,000 

66,50,000 

22,45,000 

26,44,000 

48,89,000 

10,32,000 

16,63,000 

26,95,000 


IIL 

the Punjab and Kashmir, 

Exports Imports 
Irom into 

Tibet to Tibet and Total. 
Chiense Chinese 

Turkistan. Turkistan. 


S: 1997-98 

... 1,31,000 

1,31,000 

Second half of S. 1998 

5,000 

5,000 

8. 1999 

23,000 

23,000 


No. IV. 



Trade bet wem Ladakh , Tibet and Chinese Turkistan. 

Exports Imports 
from into Tibet 

Period. Tibet to and Total. 

Chinese Cliinese 
Turkistan. Turkistan, 


2.63.000 1,51,000 3,81,000 ' 

1.78.000 46,000 2,24,000 


8. 1997-98 

Second half of S. 1998 
S. 1999 


2,98,000 2,78,000 5,76,000 
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No. V. 

Principle articles of import. 


Quantity in maundi. Value in rupees. 


Articles. 

S. 

1997-98. 

Second half 
of % 1998 

1999. 

S. Second half 

1997-98. of S, 1998. 

S. 

1999. 

Cotton raw 
and manu- 
factured. 

i,!?3,ooo 

62,000 

1,22,000 

72,22,000 

39,66,000 

1,22,99,000 

f'Ugar 

4,48,000 

2,29,000 

3,81,000 

27,46,000 

17,41,000 

37,58,000 

Oils 

2,08,000 

f 68,000 
, & 

1 2,33,000 
gallons. 

1,09,000 ^ 

9Moo 17.82,000 
gallons. J 

8,27,000 

16,68.000 

Grains and 
Pulses. 

3,78,000 

1,44,000 

2,63,000 

14,17,000 

7,03,000 

15.78.000 

Salt 

4,90 000 

2,23,000 

6 37,000 

14,98 000 

7,82,000 

25 00,000 

Metals and 
metal manu- 
factures. 

79,000 

28,000 

45,000 

12,40,000 

5.15.000 

12,00,000 

Wool and 
woollens. 

12,270 

9,000 

14 000 

10,22,000 

* 3 > 94 .ooo 

* 4 »i 3 .ooo 

Tobacco 

42,000 

18,000 

35,000 

7,19,000 

4,12,000 

8,19,000 

Fruits and 
vegetables. 

60,000 

51,000 

52,000 

4,79,000 

3,18,000 

4,50,000 

Silk (raw and 
manufac- 
tured). 

569 

7,000 

1,000 

76,000 

6,60,000 

1.81,000 

Seeds 

79,000 

65,000 

1,02,000 

3,50,000 

3.02,000 

'7,34,000 

Dyeing mate- 
rials. 

25,000 

1 2,000 

39»ooo 

3.26,000 

1,99,000 

6,41,000 

Leather 

11,000 

5,000 

12,000 

5 . 77.000 

3,59,000 

7,63,000 

Spices 

17,000 

10,000 

11,000 

2,58,000 

1,89,000 

4.85,000 

Drugs and 
medicines. 

30,000 

8,000 

20,000 

4,72,000 

1.75,000 

5,58,000 

Stationery ,, 

13,000 

5.000 

6,000 

3,40,000 

1,41,000 

2,86 Ooo 


♦Does not include the value of raw wool 
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Quantity in maunds. Value in rupees. 


Articles. 


Second 



Second 



S. i 997 ' 98 . 

half of S. 1999. : 

S. 1998. 

s. 1997-98. 

half of 

S 1998. 

S. 1999. 

Liquors 

6,000 

2,000 

& 

2,000 

gallons. 

3,000 

& 

9,000 

gallons. 

1,69,000 

88,000 

2,12,000 

Apparel ^ 

2,000 

1,000 

2 000 

1,31,000 

61,000 

1,61,000 

Provisions 

12,000 

4 000 

9,000 

2,12,000 

81,000 

2,20,000 

B u il d 1 n g 
material. 

1,44,000 

42,000 

48,000 

2,95,000 

82,000 

1,67,000 

Treasure 

* • 

-• 


52,48,000 

KT, 14,000 

1,15,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,59,000 

57,000 

No. 

VI. 

28,63,000 

17,58,000 

26,29,000 


Principle articles of export. 



Quantity maunds . 

Value in rupee 

^ -A 

< , 

^rviuxca* 

s. 

1997-98. 

econd 
half of 
1998 

S. 1999 s 1997-98. 

Second 
half of 1 
b. 1998. 

8. 1999. 

Wood and 
timber. 

48,000 

ti,04,ooo 

ti,57,ooo 

2 , 35 .C )00 

57,67,000 

5:6,04,000 

Wool and 
Woollens. 

23,000 

11,000 

16,000 

34,64,000 

9,45,000 

21,07,000 

Fruits and 

V egetables. 

3,61,000 

1,56 000 

5,34,000 

23 57.000 

8,32,000 

26,36,000 

bill^ and 
Cocoons. 

5.823 

3,000 

^ 5»ooo 

11,88,000 

5 61,000 

22,20,000 

Kuth 

1,12,000 

I 000 

• • • • 

I 85,000 

46.000 

— 

Grain and 
Fulse. 

2,32,000 

39,000 

43 000 

7,90,000 

I 36,000 

3,44 000 

Ghee 

7 000 

6 000 

11,000 

2,79,000 

179 000 

4,87,000 

Bides and 
ekins. 

19,000 

8,000 

21, coo 

4,02,000 

1 .67,000 

4,63,000 

Drugs and 
medicines. 

35.000 

17,000 

35,000 

1 1, 05, coo 

2,16,000 

4,32,000 

r otatoes . . 

37.000 

10,000 

17,000 

94.0CO 

44,000 

83 000 

All other 
kinds of 

93,000 

62,000 

— 

12,26 000 

8.13,000 

16,54,000 


m erchandise. 


fDoes not include the quantity of wood epcported by river transport. 
JDoes net include the value of wood exported by river transport. 
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2, Industries. 

Large Scale Industrial Establishments. 

Below is given a brief account ot the working of some 
of the important large scale industrial establishments in 
the State. 

Shrl Karan Singh Woollen Mills Ltd.— During the 
period under report, tiie factory continued to show steady 
progress. For ihe i8 months ended 3T^t December 1942, 
^s production was 3,35,241 yards ; the sales amounted to 
Rs. 14,67,300. Tlie average daily labour employed in the 
mills exceeded 1,000. The demand for the products of 
the mills far exceeded the supply. 

Half-wrought Factory.— During the period under 
report, the factory remained occupied with the execution 
ol orders. Its receipts amounted to Rs. 4,18,427 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 5,84,323 m S. 1999. 

Rosin and Turpentine Factory.— During the second 
half of S. 1998, this factory distilled 65,957 maunds of 
crude resin, and produced 1,07,582 gallons of turpentine 
and 50,765 maunds of rosin. During S. 1999, the factory 
distilled 67,462 maunds 01 crude resm and produced 

I, 11,451 gallons of turpentine and 49,853 maunds of 
rosin. 

Kashmir Willows. — This factory, though originally 
intended to manufacture cricket bats only, has since 
taken up, m addition, the manufacture of tools, handles 
and various other wooden articles. The factory manu- 
factured a large number of handles and other articles and 
sold 61,616 cricket bats during the period under report. 

Kashmir Pharmaceutical Works. — During the period 
under report, the works started the manufacture of 
tinctures and extracts and about 60 main tinctures and 
extracts were placed m the market. 

Kashmir Match Factory. — This factory produced 
24,300 gross boxes during the second half of S. 1998; 
and about 59,000 gross boxes in S. 1999. 

Government Silk Weaving Factory.— During the 
period under report, the factory was extended. The 
sales amounted to Rs. 1,84,950 during the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 3,39,784 m S. 1999. 

Kashmir Indianite Company. — This company produced 

II, 04^000 square feet of Indianite during the second half 
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of S. 1998 and 8,89,000 square feet in S. 1999. The 
sales amounted to Rs. 2,69,879 and Rs. 2,85,553 res- 
pectively. The company introduced a new kind of 
Insulation Board known as “ Firtex ” in the market. 

Jammu Tannery. — This Tannery continued to have 
a busy period, and produced goods worth Rs , 14,725 
during the second half of S. 1998 and goods worth 
Rs. 32,080 in S. 1999. 

Uttam Fleur Mills.- — Tliesc mills continued to show 
a steady progress and produced large quantities of maida, 
rawa, atta and bran during the period under report. 

Shovel Manufacture.— The shovel manufacturing 
firms in the State employed over 1,000 labourers and 
produced over 7 lakh shovels during the period under 
report. 

Carpet Industry.— In spite of the shipping difficulties 
and other restiictions due to the war, the carpet industry 
fared well. The industry continued to receive a subsidy 
from the Government. 

Shri Yuvraj Sugar Mills Ltd . — This is a private enter- 
prise and aims at the production of 1,50,000 maunds of 
sugar every year. The factory was m the course of 
construction and was expected to produce sugar in 
1943-44. His Highness’ Government have granted liberal 
concessions lor the establishment of the factory. 

Jammu and Kashmir Industries Ltd.— This factory 
manufactures a wide range of products such as syrups, 
squashes, jams, marmalades and jellies. 

Kashmir Barley and Oat Works.— During the period 
under report, there were 3 concerns engaged in the pro- 
duction ot barley and oat products. They t\ave made a 
rapid progress and employ over 300 persons. 

Drug Laboratory and manufacturing section.— This 
project IS a recent creation and aims at the exploitation 
of drugs available in the State. During S. 1999, the 
manufacturing section supplied about 90 per cent, of the 
medicinal requirements of the Medical Department, and 
aided hospitals and dispensaries, at rates at least 10 
per cent, lower than those prevailing in the British 
Indian markets. The revenue derived from the project 
during S. 1999 amounted to over Rs. 1,16,000. The 
industry is being expanded. 

Government Sheep Breeding and Research Farm and 
KMhmir Sheep Farm Ltd.— Strenuous efforts continued to 
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be made during the period under report for the improvement 
of local breeds of sheep for purposes of production of 
wool. The balance sheet of the Kashmir Sheep Farm 
Ltd. showed a loss of a little over Rs. 3,000, but in the 
earlier stages of a commercial concern of this kind, this 
cannot be taken as alarming. 

Cottage Industries. 

Cottage industries, like large scale industrial establish- 
' ments, passed tlirough a pro.5perous period. But some of 
the industries experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
raw materials. 

The more important of tb ■, cottage industries are dealt 
with below. 

Handloom Weaving. — This is the biggest cottage 
industry in the State. The hand-loom weavers had a 
busy time. Woollen fabrics, in particular, received 
increased attention and private parties were busy pro- 
ducing such fabrics out of wool imported from outside. 
The Department of Industri(s took up a big scheme in 
hand for the production of han<i-spun and hand- woven 
pattoos, principally with a view to providing work to 
unskilled labour. 

Hosiery. — Due to the absence of competition from 
imported hosiery, the demand for the local products 
showed a large increase. The articles produced were 
generally socks, stockings, unch'r-wcars, jersies, jumpers, 
pullovers, sweaters, gloves and hosetops. 

Embroidery. — About 17,000 persons in the State are 
engaged in this industry, but owing to the increase in the 
price of pas'imina, they did not do very well during the 
period under report. The chief types ot embroidery, 
however, continued to attr.ict admirers, and the em- 
broidery Work in general maintained its popularity both 
within and outside tiie State. 

Gabbas . — Over 400 families in Kashmir are engaged 
in the production of gabbas. Improvement in the designs 
popularized the products of the industry further, and 
there was a brisk demand for them during the period 
under report. 

Papior mache. — The influx of visitors gave a great 
impetus to the industry. Tlie demand for papier 
mache articles far exceeded the supply. Over 400 persons 
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are engaged in this industry, and it is estimated that the 
annual output of the articles exceeds Rs. 2^ lakhs. 

Silver-ware. — The finish and turn-over of the silver- 
ware produced in the State continued to show improve- 
ment. There was a great demand for silver-ware in spite 
of the rise of price in silver, and the leading firms found 
it difficult to get an adequate number of workers to meet 
the increased demand. The industry employs about 1,100 
workers. 

Soap-making. — Twenty-six establishments are engag- 
ed in this industry. Nearly 50,000 maunds of laundry 
and toilet soaps are produced by these establishments 
annually. 

Wood-working and furniture industisy.— Tlie firms 
engaged in this industry produce articles of furniture, 
modern wooden toys and fine pieces in wood-carving and 
wood-turning. Fine artistic articles of walnut wood for 
which Kashmir is famous maintained their popularity. 
Improvement in the designs of toys produced in Kashmir 
remained under consideration at the close ol the period 
under report. 

Brass and metal-ware industry. — Owing to rise in the 
prices of brass and other necessary raw materials, this 
industry did not have a prosperous period. 

. Pottery. — The pottery works in Jammu had a fairly 
busy period, and showed improvement in the articles it 
produced. The sales were also good. During the period 
under report, a pottery factory was set up'in Srinagar also. 

Oil-milling. — There were 3 expellers working in the 
State during the period under report. Besides, there is 
a large number of telis and Jiohloos scattered all over the 
State to meet the local need. On the whole, the industry 
had a prosperous period. 

Tanning. — Nearly 4,000 people in the State are 
engaged in this industry, either as a principal or as a 
subsidiary occupation. During the period under report, 
there was a large demand for tanned hides and skins, and 
consequently all kinds of tanned leathers had an easy 
sale. 

Wicker-ware. — The wicker-ware articles produced in 
the State continued to be in great demand both inside 
and outside the State. The students turned out by the 
Government technical institutions have helped to develop 
the industry, 
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Miscellaneous industries. — The local industries of boot 
polishes, phenyle, writing inks, jam-making, canning, 
dehydration of vegetables, etc., made good progress during 
the period under report. 

Industrial Intelligence. 

During the period under report, the Industries 
Department received 150 enquiries for information on 
various matters connected with trade and industry, and 
the Department supplied the necessary data and advice. 
The Textile Bxpeit and the Superintendents of Industries 
rendered assistance to the industry. A number of requests 
was received from the Departments of Industries of other 
Indian States and British Indian Provinces and the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
of the Government of India. The necessary information 
was collected and supplied. 

State Aid to Industries. 

The State Aid to Industries Act was amended during 
the period under report with a view to enlarging the scope 
of assistance to be rendered to industries and making 
bettei provision for the recovery of loans. During the 
second half of S. 1998, loans amounting to Rs. 17,000 
were granted to two firms, one of which was engaged in the 
production of pearl barley and tlie other in that of wood- 
turning. Loans were also granted to two bee-keepers in 
S. 1999. Four applications for loans remained pending 
at the close of S. 1999. The total amount of loans 
granted up to the close of S. 1999 was Rs. 4,75,000. 
The carpet industry continued to receive a subsidy from 
the Government. The total amount of subsidy paid to 
this industry during the second half of S. 1998 and 
S. 1999 was Rs. 22,500. Ten applications for grant of 
concessions were received by the Department during the 
period under report. 

Jammu and Kashmir Bank Ltd. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Bank Ltd. with its 
branches at Jammu, Mirpur, Udhampur, Baramulla, 
Anantnag and Muzaffarabad, helped to finance trade and 
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industry. The deposit figure of this bank now exceeds 
crore of rupees. During the year ending June 1943, it 
showed a profit of Rs. 2 lakhs, and the Directors re- 
commended a divident of 6 per cent, free of income tax, 
to be paid to the share-holders, against 4 per cent, 
paid during the previous year. 

Surveys and New Schemes of Industrial Development. 

The Industries Department has taken in hand a 
detailed and comprehensive survey of Kashmir Province. 
Comprehensive questionnaires were printed and circulated. 
A number of ad hoc enquiries on various problems, 
such as the possibility of starting industries in the kandi 
Ulaqa, etc. were conducted during the period under 
report. 

The manufacture ol paints, colours and varnishes was 
started during the period under report. Practically all 
the requisite raw materials are available in the State and 
the industry is full of promise. The establishment of 
a canning factory and a glass factory has been sanctioned. ' 
The building for the canning factory was completed during 
the period under report, while the construction of the 
building for the glass factory remained in progress. A 
scheme for demonstrations in the manufacture of hand- 
niade paper and another for demonstrations in improved 
methods of manufacture of some of the new industries 
were sanctioned towards the close of the period under 
report. 


Joint Stock Companies. 

One joint stock company with an authorized capital 
of Rs. 5 lakhs was registered during the second halt 
of S. 1998 ; 5 with authorized capitals aggregating 

Rs. 3,55,000 were registered in S. 1999. The total number 
of registered companies at the close of S. 1999 was 65. 

Patents and Designs. 

Three patents were renewed during the second hall 
of S. 1998 and 3 more in S. 1999. Eighteen fresh applica- 
tions remained under consideration at the close of 
S. 1999, 
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Insurance Companies, 

Four insurance companies were registered during the 
period under repoit. 

Marketing Board. 

Surveys. — During the period under report, the survey 
report on cashewnut was supplied to the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government ot India- 
Supplementary information in respect of markets tor 
various agricultural commodities, and a number of other 
articles was f:o]lected in response to the enquiries received 
from the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, the Supply Department and others. 
Assistance was rendered to the staff of the Central Market- 
ing Department during the period under report in the 
collection of data. 

Grading. — The Grading and Marketing Bill, which was 
introduced in the Praja Sabha, was referred to a Select 
Committee. The Select Committee advised that the 
bill be held in abeyance and persuasive methods 
employed to achieve the object in view. The question 
of grading ghee, atta, honey and fruits remained under 
consideration. 

Establishment of markets.— During the period under 
report, the Government sanctioned a proposal for the 
organization of a temporary market at Katra. The 
question of establishing markets at Ranbiisinghpura, 
Kathua, Hiranagar and Marhin remained under considera- 
tion. 

Standardization of weights and measures.— A bill 
for the standardization of weights and measures was 
subpitted to the Government during the period under 
report. 

Market news service.— A proposal for the inauguration 
of a market news service was submitted to the Govern- 
ment during the period under report, but the matter was 
held in abeyance pending the appointment of the field 
staft. The weekly price and stock bulletins received 
from the Government of India were circulated as usual, 
and a monthly price report was supplied to the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India. 

General. — To reorganize the existing machinery tor 
the collection of statistics so as to make it really efficient 
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and useful both to the public and the Government, a post 
of Director of Statistics and Economic Intelligence was 
created towards the close of the period under report. 
The Director was appointed ex-officio Secretary oi the 
Marketing Board and the work of the Board was trans- 
ferred to him. 

The 13 th Jammu and Kashmir State Exhibition. 

The 13th Jammu and Kashmir State Exhibition open- 
ed at Srinagar on the loth September and closed on the 
loth October 1942. The Exhibition proved U success as 
usual. The handicrafts and industries of the State were 
fully represented and the articles exhibited amply demons- 
trated the ability of the manufacturers to adapt tliemselves 
to the changing tastes of the consumer. Improvement was 
noticeable in particular in embroideries, silver -ware, silk 
goods, cabinet and hand-spun tweeds. Beautiful toys of 
local manufacture, representing modern weapons of warfare 
and other articles of educative value, were exhibited for the 
first time. In the Village Industries Hall, demonstrations 
were given of paper-making, tanning, pottery, spinning and 
weaving, bee-keeping, embroidery, etc. .The total sales 
of the stall-holders amounted to about Rs. 5 lakhs 
The receipts from the sale of admission tickets and the 
rent of stalls amounted to Rs. 9,500. 

Industrial Museums and Sales Emporia. 

Following the establishment of the emporium at 
Srinagar in S. 1997-98, an emporium was started at 
Jammu during S. 1999. While locally manufactured 
articles are sold in the emporia, representative samples 
of the products of the State, both raw and manufactured, 
are displayed for purposes of education, publicity and 
ultimate sale. Both the emporia did good business 
during the period under report. 

Central Market., Srinagar. 

In the beginning of S. 1999, the stall-holders in the 
Central market, like all other manufacturers and traders, 
felt nervous due to some falling off in the number of 
potential buying visitors. They closed their stalls for 
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a time. But ultimately they opened the stalls and made 
brisk sales. Government sanctioned the construction of 
suitable buildings to house the market. 

Mining and Mineral Survey. 

During the period under report, the work of the mining 
section was divided, and each province was placed in 
charge of a Mining Officer. The period under report was 
one of considerable activity in various directions. The 
working of coal mines was started and some coal was 
extracted. Riir weather roads to these mines remained 
under construction. 

3. Forest Department. 

Area. —The total area controlled by the Forest 
Department at the close of S. 1999 was 10,274.33 square 
miles against 10,165.27 square miles at the close of 
S. 1997-98. The area comprised : — 

Sq. miles. 


1. Demarcated forests .. 10,105.92 

2. Partially demarcated forests . . 3374 

3. Undemarcated forests . . 134-67 

Total . . 10,274.33 


Demarcation. — In Jammu Circle, demarcation parties 
started work in the till ee ranges of the Kathua division, 
viz., Jasrota, Billawar and Basohli and this work remained 
in progress to the end of S. 1999. Shikarlihana Rahhs at 
Mansor, Agrachak, Kheri and Bhadyal were transferred 
from the Game Branch to the Forest Department in 
S. 1999, and a demarcation party was detailed to delineate 
the^ Rakhs. M"ork was started in the Kashmir Forest 
division. Work was also taken up in the Muzaffarabad 
division, but it had to be suspended owing to the 
opposition ot the zamindars. In this division, 
13.12 square miles of forest area were added to existing 
demarcated forests. 
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In Jammu Circle, 13.253 boundary pillars were re- 
paired and 2,435 constructed afresh. In Kashmir 
Circle, 2,264 pillars were repaired. Besides, ordinary 
repairs to boundary pillars were executed. The length 
of boundaries of completely or partially demarcated 
forests at the close of S. 1999 was 35,074.53 miles as 
compared with 34,154 miles at the close of S. 1997-98. 

Silviculture. — The period under report covers two 
indifferent seed years. The climatic conditions, however, 
were favourable and whatever seed fell on the ground, 
had good prospects of germination and survival. Heavy 
rainfall damped off deodar seedlings in certkin localities 
containing heavy clayey soils of the Karewa formation. 
Regeneration of fir was on the whole not satisfactory ; 
the chief retarding factor was the accumulation of humus, 
which resulted in the acidity of the soil, and the heavy 
incidence of grazing in fir area. This problem is receiving 
attention, and experiments on artificial regeneration of 
fir are being carried out by the Research division. The 
usual period of drought during June-July was com- 
paratively shorter, and natural regeneration of chir in 
the Udhampur, Reasi and Mirpur divisions was quite 
satisfactory during S. 1999. The bamboo forests of the 
Kathua division showed a marked improvement in the 
production of culms. The regeneration of kuth in the 
high level forests was retarded by the heavy incidence of 
grazing. 

As natural regeneration does not keep pace with 
fellings, it is being supplemented by artificial regeneration 
throughout the State. The quantity of seed available 
was restricted^ particularly during S. 1999- While 
transplantings gave better results than sowings in Ka.shmir 
Circle, the results of both operations were satisfactory 
in Jammu Circle. The most gratifying results were 
obtained in the Rainban division, where over 194 maunds 
of deodar seed was sown during the second half of S. 1998 
and about 35 maunds of deodar and over 2 maunds of 
kail seed during S. 1999. In addition, planting of ash 
and walnut is being attended to in all major divisions of 
Kashmir Circle. Nurseries are being maintained near all 
important regeneration areas. 

The afforestation work done in Bahu and Simbal 
Rakhs near Jammu has been very successful. The 
experimental closures of the Kathua division were sown 
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with 22 maunds of seed of different broad-leaved species. 
The results have been excellent, more so on account of 
very favourable rains. 

With the present slump in kuth trade, artificial 
propagation of kuth has been curtailed. More attention 
has been recently diverted towards artificial raising of 
other important drugs such as Belladonna, Pedophyllum, 
etc. These operations are on an experimental scale and 
no results are yet available. The cultivation of Pyrethrum 
is, however, being considerably extended. 

Protection.— The number of offences reported against 
the forest laws was 2,557 during the second half of S. 1998 
and 5,536 in*S. 1999. Of the former, 266 cases were taken 
to courts ; 423 cases were already pending there. Of the 
latter, 360 cases were taken to courts ; 428 were already 
pending there. Out of the total number of 689 cases 
during the second half of S. 1998, 261 cases were decided, 
and out of the total number of 778 cases during S. 1999, 
313 were decided and 465 remained pending at the close 
of the year. 

In addition to 4,418 compensation cases pending at the 
close of S. 1997-98, 2,462 new cases were registered during 
the second halt of S. 1998. Of these, 2,838 cases involving 
3,758 persons were disposed of departmentally and 2,570 
cases involving 3,540 persons were decided, on compensation. 
The accused were acquitted in 268 cases and 4,042 cases 
remained pending at the close of the half year. In 
S. 1999, 5,186 new compensation cases were registered, 
bringing the total during the year to 9,228. Out of these, 
4,934 cases involving 6,821 persons were disposed of; 
4,642 cases involving 6,458 persons were decided on 
compensation, 292 cases were dropped, and there 
remained 4,294 cases pending at the close of the year. 
The amount of compensation recovered was Rs. 9,686 
during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 20,180 during 
S. 1999. 

There occurred 81 cases of fire, affecting 200 acres of 
forests during the second half of S. 1998 and 323 cases 
affecting 15,066 acres during S. 1999, against 459 
cases affecting 35,395 acres in S. 1997-98. 

On account of the fall in prices of kuth, the ktUh 
godowns and stores were not insured. The half-wrought 
factory and attached godowns remained uninsured, 
but adequate water connections were maintained. 
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An area of only 375 square miles, out of an area of 10,106 
square miles of the demarcated forests, remained close 
to grazing. 

Black bears did much damage to deodar •forests. 
Although the licence fee for shooting black bears has been 
considerably reduced and even free licences are issued 
to villagers, much ^ reduction has not occurred in the 
number of these animals. Caterpillars continued to 
damage the Haran plantation of the Sindh division. 
Experiments conducted in removing congregated 
masses of these caterpillars by burning them with torch 
wood gave hopeful results. 

Training of fh® Staff. — The Forest Ti'aining School 
at Chattarnar remained open during the period under 
report ; 14 students passed during the S. 1998 session 
and 13 during the S. 1999 session. Silver medals were 
awarded to the best students for Forestry and Silviculture. 

Two Government stipendiaries returned from the 
Forest Institute at Dehia Dun alter completing their 
training in the Superior Forest Service. One of them 
won the Currie Scholarship of £ 30, being the second prize 
for 1942. Both were appointed Assistant Conservators. 

All the Government stipendiaries who were under 
training in the Ranger’s class at the Institute were 
declared successful in the 1941-43 session. They were 
appointed Forest Rangers. Thirteen more stipendiaries 
were deputed for training at the Institute — three for the 
Superior Forest Service, and ten for the Ranger’s course. 

Working plan. — The third revision of the major 
plans after the introduction of the uniform system in 
Kashmir was started with the Lolab Plan in S. 1998, and 
completed during the second half of S. 1998. Other plans 
revised during the period under report were those of 
Gurez, Ningii and Bhadarwah. A working plan for the 
fir forests of the Chenab Valley was also prepared. 
During the period under report, 3 working plans were 
issued and 7 sanctioned, 5 were ready for issue, one was 
in the press, 2 were under preparation and 6 were 
under check. 

On account of improved market conditions brought 
about by the war, it was possible to sell coupes extensively, 
but to maintain the existing yield after the termination of 
hostilities, the sales under all the plans in Kashmir were 
restricted. 
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The lumpsum system of sale was extended to the 
Bhadarwah forests. Now all the forest sales in the State 
are being arranged on a lumpsum system and record 
prices have been obtained. 

Exploitation and Commercial Development.- There 
was no change in the system of working the forests. 
The forests in different divisions w'ore, as usual, marked 
according to the prescription of sanctioned w'orking plans, 
and these markings were leased out for a year or two in 
eacli case on a lumpsum system. Th^ rates obtained 
were higher than those of S. 1997-98. The following table 
shows, in approximate lakhs of cubic feet, the quantity 
of timber ^nd firewood extracted departmentally and 
by purchasers as compared with S. 1997-98 ; — 


Second 

Timber and firewood extracted. S. 1997-98. lialf 0 / S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 


By Department. 


Timber extracted 

0.21 

0.02 

0.47 

Firewood extracted 

0 08 


0.008 

By Purchasers. 




Timber extracted 

216.13 

110.78 

199.66 

Firewood extracted 

13.24 

5.36 

8.88 


The total quantity of drift timber and firewooa 
collected from river operations was 0.87 lakhs of cubic 
feet in the second half of S. 1998 and 3.05 lakhs of 
cubic feet in S. 1999. The revenue realized w'as Rs. 99,884 
during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,70,078 in 
S. 1999. The stock of timber and firewood in sale depots 
was 0.20 and 0.06 lakhs of cubic feet respectively at 
the close ot the second half of S. 1998 and 0.60 and 0.04 
lakhs of cubic feet respectively at the dose of S. 1999. 

The following table shows the quantity of timber 
supplied at concession rates and the estimated quantities 
of timber and firewood removed by local villagers as free 
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grants during the period under report, as compared with 

s. 1997-98 


Second 

S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999 

S. 1998. 


CoNOESRiOK Rates. 

Quantity of timber ... 18.34 lakhs 7.31 lakhs c.ft. 15.61 lakhs c.ft. 
c.ft. 


Market value ... Rs. 3.03 lakhs Rs. 1.08 lakhs Rs. 2.34 lakhs 

Price realized ... Rs. 0 20 lakhs Rs 0.07 lakh.s Rs. 0.22 lakhs 

Free Grantts. 

Quantity of timber ... 1.92 lakhs c.ft. 0.8 lakhs c.ft. 9.42 lakhs c.ft. 

Value ... Rs. 0.32 lakhs Rs. 0.16 lakhs Rs. 0.38 lakhs 

Quantity of firewood 191.86 lakhs c.ft. 103.42 lakhs c.ft. 177.63 lakhs c.ft. 
Value ... Rs. 3.26 lakhs Rs. 1.63 lakhs. Rs. 3.20 l.ikhs. 


With the exception of some minor iorest products of 
little importance, all the minor forest products were 
extracted departmentally and despatched by the 
territorial divisions to the Utilization division at Bara- 
mulla for sale as usual. Less important drugs were sold 
on a royalty basis for Rs. 1,07,853 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 2,12,709 in S. 1999, as compared 
with Rs. 2,64,258 in S. 1997-98. 

The total quantity of kuth collected during the 
second half of S. 1998 was 7 maunds. Added to the 
balance remaining from the previous stock, the total 
quantity available during the second half of S. 1998 was 
112 maunds. The quantity collected during S. 1999 wai 
5,160 maunds, bringing the total available during 
S. 1999 to 5,272 maunds. As many as 4,428 maunds of 
kuth from the Department and 1,572 maunds ot Mr. B. K, 
Modi’s kuth which was lying in the Baramulla godowns 
were sold to Messrs. Badri Mai Ram Charan at Rs. 50 per 
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maund during S. 1999, and an amount of Rs. 5o,joo was 
realized fiom the firm during the year. 

Rosin operations were, as usual, conducted depart- 
mentally in the Udhainpur, the Mirpur and the Kathua 
divisions. The quantity collected was 75,429 maunds 
during the second half of S. 1998 and the quantity 
in hand was 11,551 maunds. Of this, 71,067 maunds were 
despatched to the Milan Sahib Rosin and Turpentine 
Factory and 1,501 maunds to the Factory at Jallo, while 
670 maunds were sent to the Utilization division and 775 
maunds were lost. This left a balance of 12,967 maunds 
at the close of the second half of S. 1998. In S. 1999, 
63,803 maunds were collected. The total quantity 
available during S. 1999 was 76,770 maunds. Of this, 
67,719 maunds were despatched to the Miran Sahib 
Factory and 6,831 maunds to the Factory at Jallo ; 
380 maunds were sent to the Utilization division and 741 
maunds w«re lost. This left a balance of 1,099 ittaunds 
at the close of S. 1999. The revenue realized from 
rosin operations was Rs. 3,73,604 against an expenditure 
of Rs. 2,10,868 in the second half of S. 1998, giving a sur- 
plus of Rs. 1,62,736. In S. 1999, the revenue realized 
amounted to Rs. 3,56,314 against an expenditure of 
Rs. 2,48,821, giving a surplus of Rs. 1,07,493. This 
leaves out of account the share of profit ot about 
Rs. 1,30,000, which is payable during S. 2000. The 
quantity of crude resin distilled at the Miran Sahib 
Factory was 65,957 maunds during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 67,462 maunds in S. 1999. As many as 
i,o 7 , 5 % gallons of turpentine and 50,765 maunds of 
rosin were produced in the second half of S. 1998 and 
1,11,451 gallons of turpentine and 49,853 maunds of rosin 
in S. 1999. During 1942, the Factory earned a net profit 
of 46.03 per cent, of the fixed capital, excluding the share 
of profit paid to the resin-supplying divisions. The 
Factory has earned a net profit of Rs. 3,13,000 during 
the first three years of its existence, which amounts to 
a profit of 104.3 per cent, of the fixed capital of the 
Factory. 

Over 2,900 maunds of artemisia were extracted from 
the Sindh division by the contractor in the second half 
of S. 1998 and about 2,75cr maunds in S. 1999. The 
total amount of revenue realized from the sales of all 
minor products extracted depatmentally including kutk 



and resin amounted to Rs. 1,58,491 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 9,33,791 during S. 1999, as 
compared with Rs. 6,27,636 of S. 1997-98. The revenue 
realized from grazing and fodder grass amounted to 
Rs. 2,157 during the second half 01 S. 1998 and Rs. 8,291 
in S. 1999, as compared with Rs. 4,077 in S. 1997-98. The 
revenue realized on account oi fluctuating grazing amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,55,835 during the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 3,50,464 in S 1999. The revenue realized from the 
sale of minor forest produce extracted by the purchasers' 
agency amounted to Rs. 14,447 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 93,687 in S. 1999, against Rs. 40,546 of 

s. 1997-98- 

Exports. — Ihe total quantity of timber exported 
from the State was 29,79,953 cubic feet during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 67,58,628 cubic feet in S. 1999, as 
compared with 78,55,501 cubic feet in S. 1997-98. 
Besides, 4,73,635 bambeos and 3,147 maunds of minor 
forest produce were exported during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 5,33,075 bamboos and 2,459 maunds of minor 
forest produce in S. 1999. 

Kalf'WtOUghlS. — die revenue realized from the sale 
ot half-wroughts was Rs. 4,20,755 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 10,64,507 in S. 1999, against 
Rs. 6 ,20,927 in S. 1997-98. 

- Forest Eitgincoicrg.— The txpenditure on the con- 
struction of new forest roads, buildings and bridges was 
Rs. 11,073 during the second hall of S. 1998 and Rs. 19,334 
in S. 1999, against Rs. 26,326 in S. 1997-98. A sum of 
Rs. 43,113 was spent on the construction of tourist huts 
and other works. During the second half of S. 1998, 
252 miles of roads were repaired at a total cost of 
Rs. 3,780, While in S. 1999, 2,064 miles of roads were 
repaired at a cost of Rs. 48,833. 

Miscellaneous works such as fencing and maintenance 
of Rest Houses amounted to Rs. 9,899 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 20,702 in S. 1999. The boom 
at Bela Bahadur Shah yielded an income of Rs. 4,301 
against an expenditure of Rs. 1,158 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 7,700 against an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,718 in S. 1999. The Doabgah boom was also 
maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,240. 

Financial results. — The financial results of the p^ipd 
under report, as compared with S. 1997-98, are shown in 











the following table : — 


)St“COlld 

Particulars. S. 1997-93. half of S. 1999, 

S. 1998. 


Receipts 

Total expenditure 
Surplus 


Rs. 

... 65.42 lakhs 
... 17.09 lakhs 
... 48.33 lakhs 


Rs. 

31.67 lakhs 
8.80 lakhs 
22.87 lakhs 


Rs. 

83.64 lakhs 
20.18 lakhs 
63.46 lakhs 


4 . Anti-Erosion Work. 


In accordance with the orders passed by the Govern- 
ment on the Report of the Erosion Committee in 
S. 1996-97, the services of an officer of the Forest 
Department were obtained and an Anti-Erosion Depait- 
ment was established under him. The Department was 
at first placed under the Governor of Jammu Province, 
but with the extension of its activities to Kashmir 
Province, the control was assumed by the Revenue 
Commissioner. To start with, the Department selected 
three experimental centres in Jammu Province, one each 
in the TehAls of Samba, Bhimbei and Mirpur, for purposes 
of afforestation. The results achieved have been 
hopeful. More than 8,000 plants of Shtsham have been 
planted in these experimental centres, and patches which 
had failed to regenerate have been sown up. Besides 
these experimental centres, some other areas have also 
been taken up and every effort is being made to improve 
them. In Kashmir Province, 12 maunds ol seed and 
79,500 plants have been sown in different areas. 

Propaganda to teach people the value of vegetation 
was carried on in several forms, including the organization 
of lectures and exhibition of slides in the Cinema Halls, 


5. Game Preservation. 

Shooting and fishing licences. — The revenue realized 
from big and small game shooting and trapping 
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licences was Rs. 4,363 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 13,272 in S. 1999 in Kashmir Province and Rs. 2,547 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 5,194 in S. 1999 
in Jammu Province. The revenue from trout and 
country fishing licences amounted to Rs. 7,192 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 58,181 in S. 1999. 

Following is an approximate statement of important 
items of the big game shot during the period under 
report : — 


No. Shot. 


Second Largest Head 

Game. half of S. 199!9. recorded 

S. 1998. during 

S. 1999. 


1. Leopards ... 

2. Lynx 

3. Wolves 

4. Brown bear ... 
6. Black bear ... 

6. Sharpu 

7. Ibex 

8. Markhor 

9. Barasingha ... 


4 15 


3 

25 34 

2 1 

2 51 

4 ] 29' 

5 7 48' 

3 2 53' 

1 7 42i' 


The Biroo trout stream was abandoned due to the high 
temperature of the water in summer months. As many 
as 883 trout licences were issued during the season of 
1942 against 847 of 1941. The total number of trout 
caught at the various beats during the season of S. 1999 
was 16,289 against 20,484 caught in the season of 
S. 1997-98. The largest number were caught in the 
streams of Bringhi upper, Nowbug middle, Nowbug 
upper and Erin. The weight of the biggest trout caught 
was 7 pounds. Trout in the Kulgam streams were 
spoiled by floods and therefore further stocking became 
necessary. The streams on the whole ■ remained , well 
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stocked. To extend the trout fishing giounds of 
Kashmir and their fishing resources, a piscatorial survey 
was carried out by the Department. Trout flourished in 
Achhabal and Harwan hatcheries. Nineteen cases of 
infringement of Game Laws were instituted during the 
second half ot S. 1998 and 15 were pending from the 
previous year. Of these, 4 cases were disposed of. The 
number of cases of infringement of the Fisheries Act 
instituted during the second halt of S. 1998 was 15 ; 61 
cases were pending from the previous year. Of these, 10 
cases were decided, out of whicn six resulted in conviction. 
In S. 1999, 24 cases of infringement of Game Laws were 
instituted and 40 were pending from the second half of 
S. 1998. Of the 14 cases decided, 12 resulted in conviction. 
The number of cases of infringement of the Fisheries Act 
instituted in S. 1999 was 72, and 69 were pending from the 
second half of S. 1998. Of the 35 cases decided, 30 
resulted in conviction. 

6. Customs and Excise. 

General.— The most notable change under this 
head was that control of the Poonch customs was 
taken over by His Highness’ Government with effect 
from the ist of Baisakh S. 1999. This resulted in removing 
the barriers that formerly existed between the Poonch 
illaqa and the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir. His 
Highness ’ Government have agreed to pay to the Poonch 
administration an annual compensation of Rs. 1,78,000 
on this account. 

Tariff. — The changes made in the British Indian 
Import Tariff from time to time were incorporated in the 
Customs Tariff, as usual. The more important changes 
made in the tariff were : (a) levy of surcharge duty at 
20 per cent, on articles placed on the general schedule, 
(b) reduction of duty from 20 per cent, to 7^ per cent, 
in the case of t5nres and tubes and to 5 per cent, in the case 
of foreign newsprint and (c) increase of the export duty on 
ghee from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per maund. The octroi tariff 
was also revised Exemptions from payment of import 
duty were granted to several private industrial concerns 
in the State in the interests of production of war accessories. 
Similar concessions were extended to industries managed 
by the Government and Government Departments, in 
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the interests of the development of mew industries and the 
maintenance of prices of food stuffs at a normal level. 

Inland and foreign postal parcels.— The following 
table shows the revenue realized on inland and foreign 
postal parcels during the period under report, as compar- 
ed with S. 1997-98 


Period. 

Revenue from 
inland postal 
parcels. 

Revenue from 
foreign postal 
parcels. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

S. 1997-98 

34,805 

34,013 

Seeoad half of S. 1998 

14,119 

19,827 

S. 1 99 

65,653 

32,336 


Excise. 

^ Cultivation of poppy. — The area under poppy cultiva- 
tion during S. 1999 was 2,093 kanals and 3J marlas 
against 2,007 kanals in S. 1997-98, a 0 i the area cropped 
was 1,921 kanals and ii marlas, against 1,095 kanals in 
S. 1997-98. The quantity of opium produced was 21 
maunds 10 seers and 12^ chhataks against 12 maunds, 
39 seers and 15 chhataks produced in S. 1997-98. All 
the opium produced was purchased by the Excise Depart- 
ment for Rs. 6,438. 

Charas. — During the second half of S. 1998, the 
Punjab Government sanctioned 8 maunds and 16 seers of 
charas for the State, but the supply could not be made 
in time and the quantity lapsed. During S. 1999, 4 maunds, 
27 seers and 5 chhataks were fixed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment for supply to the State. 

Country Liquor. — The contract for supply of country 
spirits (plain, spiced and special spiced) was placed with 
the Murree Brewery Co. Ltd. 

Auction. — The result of auction held for the sale of 
excise vend privileges during S. 1999, as compared with 
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S. I 997 - 98 > is shown in the following table 



Kash 

mir. 

Jammu. 

Total, 






r— 

Excisable articles. 

S. 

1997-98. 

S 

1999. 

S. 

1997-98, 

s. 

. 1999. 

s. s. 

1997-98. 1999. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Country liquor 

33,902 

45,164 

75,498 

90,228 

1,09,400 1,35,392 

Foreign liquor for 
consumption on pre- 
mises. 

990 

1,080 

390 

900 

1,380 1,980 

Charas 

4,912 

14,462 

16,518 

30,024 

21,430 44,486 

Opium 

6,296 

9,286 

15,690 

19,788 

21,986 29,074 

Total 

46,100 

69,992 

1,08,096 

1,40,940 

1,54,196 2,10,932 


Consumption. — The following statements show the 
quantity of excisable articles consumed during the period 
under report, as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 

Kashmir Province. 

Excisable articles. S. 1997-98. Second half S. 1999. 

of S. 1998. 

Country liquor in L. P, gallons ... 6,409 3,093 4 7,108.7 

Mds. Srs. Ch. Mds. Srs. Ch. Mds. Srs. Ch 
Charas . 4 31 1 1 11 14 4 35 2 

Opium ... ... 3 25 10 1 27 11 3 31 0 

J I mmu Province. 

Excisable articles. S. 1997-98. Second half S. 1999. 

of S. 1998. 

Country liquor in L. P. gallons ... 11,205 6,859.37 9,528.29 

Mds. Srs. Ch. Mds. Srs Ch. Mds. Srs. Ch. 
Charas ... 11 5 9 7 39 4 9 5 7 

Opium ... ... 11 33 0 6 6 0 13 10 0 
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Incidence. — The incidence of consumption and the 
excise taxation per millc of population are shown 
below : — 


Kashmir. Jammu. 



r- — — 

— — 

Second 

- 

f—" 

Second 


Excisable articles. 

S.1997^98. 

half of 1 

8. 1999. S. 1997-98. 

half of 8. 

1999. 



8. 1998. 



S. 1998, 


Country liquor in L. 

P. 4.0 

1.8 

5.0 

8.0 

4.4 

6.1 

gallons. 







Drugs in tolas 

17.1 

6.7 

19.5 

52.8 

29.2 

46.3 

Taxation in rupees 

68.1 

36.1 

98.9 

168.9 

91.4 

164.1 


Illicit distillation. — The number of cases of illicit 
distillation of liquor and of unlawful possession of other 
excisable articles detected during the period under report 
was 29. 

A committee consisting of non-official members of 
the Praja Sabha, with 'the Home Minister as Chairman, 
was appointed during the period under report to investi- 
gate the causes of drunkenness in the State and suggest 
ways and means to cope with the evil. The Committee 
visited a number of places in Jammu Province and collect- 
ed some useful material. 

Exemptions and refunds.— The duty value of exemp- 
tions under customs, road toll and octroi allowed in favour 
of privileged persons, Government and Imperial depart- 
ments and industrial firms amounted to Rs. 1,67,748 
during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 3,13,691 in 
S. 1999. The exemptions allowed on account of customs 
duty on goods imported into Poonch via Dhalmahmud- 
Sehra route amounted to Rs. 52,849 during the period 
under report. The total refunds granted under various 
heads amounted to Rs. 40,272 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 1,55,606 in S. 1999. 

Antral Asian trade. — The value of trade between 
(a) Central Asia and Kashfiiir and (b) Central Asia and the 
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Punjab, as compared with S, 1997-98, is shown below : 



S. 1997-98. 

Second half 
of 8. 1998. 

S. 1999. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Trade between Central Asia and 
Kashmir. 

18,049 

2,000 

1,281 

Trade between Central Asia and 
the Punjab. 

1 , 12,636 

2,178 

21,606 

Receipts and Expenditure.— The 

receipts 

o’f the 


Department amounted to Rs. 35.98 lakhs in the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 71.57 lakhs in S. 1999, against 
Rs. 67.51 lakhs in S. 1997-98. The expenditure on the 
maintenance of the Department amounted to Rs. 1.75 
lakhs in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 5.08 lakhs in 
S. 1999 against Rs. 3.56 lakhs in S. 1997-98. 

Traffic in Opium and other dangerous drugs — 1942 *. 

(A) General. — No change was introduced in the Excise 
Act during the year under report. Chemical w’orks rules 
and the rates of duties to be levied on medicinal and other 
preparations containing duty-free rectified spirit were 
sanctioned by the Government. 

(B) Particular Drugs : Raw opium.— (a) The area 

under poppy cultivation was 262 acres ; (b) the quantity 

of opium produced was 21 maunds and ii seers ; (c) the 
quantity of opium consumed was 17 maunds and i seer ; 
and (d) the sale price of opium per seer in the retail shops 
was Rs. 100 in Jammu Province and Rs. 160 in Kashmir 
Province. 

Prepared opium. — The smoking of madak or any other 
preparation of opium in public or in private dens and 
keeping of such dens as well as the import, export, trans- 
port, manufacture, possession and sale of prepared opium is 


♦This information follows a set form for collation with similar information 
rom other parts of India. 
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prohibited, provided that any person may manufacture 
for his own use and not for sale opium lawfully in his 
possession not more than half a tola at one time of 
prepared opium and may possess and transport the same. 
But no person holding licence under the Excise Act shall 
manufacture or possess prepared opium in any quantity 
on the premises covered by his licence. 

Indian Hemp. — The quantity of each hempTdrug, 
bhang, ganja and charas, produced, imported and con- 
sumed, is given in statement IV below. 

Morphia, Heroin, Medicinal Opium and Cocaine.— The 

quantities imported, re-exported and consumed was as 
follows : — 


Name of Drugs. 


Imported. 


Re- 

exported. 


Consumed. 


Yh. Oz. Dr. Gr. 


Lb. 0*. Dr. Gr. 


Morphia and its preparations 


f 34 2 1 25J"| 

] 942 tubes, ! 

1,947 tablets, { 
I 28 ampules & | 
104 lozenges. J 


Nil. 


f 6 6 3 25i 

I 

j 460 tubes, 
j 449 tablets, 

23 ampules & 
18 lozenges. 


Medicinal opium and its pre- 
parations. 


289 6 0 30 
k 


3,318 tablets. 


Nil. 


90 12 2 
& 

418 tablets. 


58 


Heroin and its preparations 


0 4 2 56?, Nil. 


0 0 0 2lii% 


Cocaine 


0 15 1 43f Nil. 
144 tablets and 
78 tubes. 


0 10 5 27J 
4 tubes and 
8 tablets. 


Permits for imports and licences for use, possession and 
Sale were issued for the requirements of hospitals, chemists 
and medical practitioners only. 

Statement No. i. 

The following statement shows-the total area of land 
under poppy cultivation, the total yield of opium and the 
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stock of old opium in the Jammu and Kashmir State 
during 1942 


Area of land 
Name of the State. under poppy 
cultivation. 


Ascertained Stock of old 
yield of opium at the 

opium. close of 1942. 




Acres. 


Mds. Srs. Ch Mds. Srs. Ch. 


Jammu and Kashmir 


262 


21 11 0 16 13 0 


Statement No. II. 

The following statement shows the total consumption 
of opium (in seers) as well as the consumption per io,ooo 
of population and revenue* derived from opium and its 
percentage to the total gross excise revenue during 
1942 


Name of the State. 

Consump- 
tion of 
opium in 
1942 (in 
seers). 

1 Population 
j according 
j to the 
Census of 

1941. 

Consump- 
tion per 
10,000 of 
population 
in 1942 
(in seers). 

! 

1 

Percen 

1 ape of 
Revenue opium 
derived to the 
fiom 1 total 
opium , uiOBS 
in 1942 revenue 
(in ' under 
rupees). Excise 
j in 1942. 

Jammu and Kashmir | 

681 

40,21,616 

1.7 

69,967 j 16.00 


Statement No. III. 

The following statement shows the number of shops 
for the retail vend of opium and the limit of private 


*The figure of revenue is for S, 1999 (1942-43)# the financial >^ar of the State. 
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possession of opium/ during 1942 • — 


Nam® of the State. 

No, of 
shops for 
the retail 
sale of 
opium. 

Retail sale price per seer 
of opium. 

Limit of 
private 
possession of 
opium. 

Jamma and Kashmir . 

49 

Rs. 

1 Kashmir - . 

Jammu . . 

3 tolas. 

J 


■^Statement No. IV. 


The following statement shows the consumption of 
various sorts of hemp drugs in the Jammu and Kashmir 
State during 1942 : — 


Name of the State, 

Ganja. 

Charas. 

Bhang. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Nil 

Mds. Srs. Ch. 

15 25 2 

No account of Bhang 
kept, hence figures of its 
consumption are not 
available. 


Statement No. V. 


The following statement shows the total number of 
prosecutions and convictions (with an indication as to the 
nature of the offence leading to conviction) for offences 
relating to opium, hemp drugs and cocaine (there being 
none in respect of other dangerous drugs), quantities of 
each drug seized and penalties imposed in the Jammu 
and Kashmir §tate during 1942: — 
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7. Civil Supplies. 

During the period under report, 40 applications were 
received from local concerns for registration on the 
approved list. Of these, 34 firms were approved after an 
inspection 01 the workshops. These included firms of 
furniture makers, manufacturers of hinges, cycle 
repairers, black-smiths, trunk-makers, honey-producers, 
manufacturers of cotton and silk cloth, book-binders, 
tailors and manufacturers of educational appliances. 

8. Printing. 

General. — The Ranbir Government Press, Jammu, 
and the Sri Pratap Press, Srinagar, do the bulk of the 
printing work of the Government. Besides, the Jail 
Press at Jammu executes a certain volume of lithographic 
and printing work. 

Ranbir Government Press, Jammu.— Additional 
machinery worth Rs. 33,700 was purchased and the 
staff was strengthened. Arrangements for the printing 
of the Urdu portion of the proceedings of the Praja Sabha 
along with the English portion, were completed. 

The number of working days of the press for the 
second half of S. 1998 was 129 and for S. 1999, 284, 

, against 273 for S. 1997-98. The average attendance was 
137.6 in the second half of S. 1998 ^-ud 156.2 in S. 1999- 

The number of ens composed was 129.6 lakhs during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 482.8 lakhs in S. 1999, 
against 336 lakhs in S. 1997-98. 

The income from the press amounted to Rs. 69,869 
during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,56,710 in 
S. 1999. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 44,328 and 
Rs. 96,970 respectively. 

The number of books printed was 35 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 132 in S. 1999, against 113 in S. 1997-98. 

9. DEIOT AND TeNT STORES. 

11 e ptrdases of slalicr.eiy articles during the period 
under report am.ounted to Rs. 3>54>997> ^^^d articles worth 
Rs. 3,52,181 were issued to Governm.ent Departm.ents. 
The stock balance at the close of S. 1999 was Rs. 1,14,083- 

During the period under report, a Branch Depot was 
ope ned at Srinagar. 
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As many as 113 officers from Kashmir Province find 
96 officers from Jammu Province made use of camp 
equipage during S. 1999, against 79 officers from Kashmir 
Province and 75 officers from Jammu Province in 

s. 1997-98. 


10. Sericulture. 

General. — During the period under report, the prices 
of rawsilk and silk wastes soared liigher and higher. 
The demand for the products of the silk factories rose to 
unprecedented figures. Simultaneously, the prices of 
all supplies and services required by the Department 
also rose considerably and the construction works had to 
be postponed. 

Reorganization.— The principal event of importance 
during the period under report was the investigation 
conducted by a Special Officer (now Chief Director of 
Sericulture) into the condition of sericulture in the State. 
The Special Officer made a number of proposals in his 
investigation report, which, alter being scrutinized by a 
committee appointed for the purpose were submitted to the 
Government. The Government passed orders on all these 
proposals, and created a new post of Chief Director of 
Sericulture to regulate and co-ordinate all the activities 
of the Sericulture Department in the State. The main 
recommendations of the Report which were sanctioned by 
the Government are briefly indicated below : — 

1. Extension of mulberry plantations. 

2. Introduction of bush and dwarf sized planta- 
tions. 

3. Establishment of a Conditioning House in 
Kashmir and strengthening of the testing branch in the 
Jammu Factory. 

4. Appointment of a Committei; to consolidate 
and revise the Mulberry Rules. 

5. Introduction, as an experimental measure, of 
cumulative incubation under departmental supervision. 

6. Reintroduction of the system of House 
Building Advances to rearers. 

7. Deputation of a suitable officer to Skardu for 
establishing sericulture there. 

8. Construction of a new Hibernation House in 
Kashmir Province. 
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9- Construction of seed houses in the tnufassils 
in Kashmir Province. 

10. Introduction of certain measures for the 
benefit of labour. 

11. Establishment of SecLoiring Centres at 
Anantnag and Baramulla in Kashmir. 

12. Establishment of a Research Institute at 
Srinagar. 

13. Provision for conducting Sericultural propa- 
ganda in rural areas. 

14. Provision for granting rewards for good work 
in different branches of the industry. 

15. Improvement in the conditions of service in 
the Department. 

16. Institution of an Employees’ Benefit Fund. 

17. Holding of annual sericulture conferences. 

18. Revision of rules for recruitment to the Seri- 
culture Service. 

Rearing.— A normal quantity of silkworm eggs was 
distributed among the rearers during S. 1999. The 
weather was not very favourable, yet the results were 
better than those obtained in S. 1997-98. The average 
yield of cocoons per ounce of seed reared was 29 seers and 
8 chhataks against. 22 seers and 7 chhataks of S. 1997-98 
in Jammu and 28 seers and 10 chhataks against 18 seers 
and 10 chhataks of S. 1997-98 in Kashmir. 

The price of cocoons for S. 1997-98 was raised from 
Rs. 14-6-0 to Rs. 16-4-0. In S. 1999, a further bonus of 
Rs. 3-12-0 was sanctioned by the Government, thus 
raising the price to Rs. 20 per green maund. 

Part of the crop was received green and this was 
either sechoired departmentally or dried in the sun. 

A sum of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned under the new 
reorganization scheme for grant ot rewards for good work 
in all branches of the industry. 

Reproduction of seed. — Owing to non-availability of 
seed from Europe, the seed houses at Srinagar and Banihal 
were worked under heavy pressure. An adequate 
quantity of seed was produced, but the percentage of 
infection was very high To overcome this difficulty, 
the Department enforced a rigid selection of cocoons and 
moths and passed the seed only after strict microscopic 
examination. In Kashmir, the Drainage itself conducted 
the rearings of 20 ounces of seed for reproduction purposes 
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and the yield of cocoons therefrom was satisfactory. 

Reeling.— The cocoons produced in the State and those 
received from other sources were utilized for reeling. The 
average yield of silk per green maund of cocoons during 
S. 1999 was 5 pounds and 5 ounces and* 10 dtnars in 
Jammu Province and 5.9 pounds in Kashmir Province. 

II. Mulberry Culture. 

As many as 23,019 mulbcny trees were planted in 
Jammu Province in the second half of S. 1998 and 24,702 
in S. 1999. In Kashmir Province, the number of trees 
planted was 91,626 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
1,17,012 in S. *1999. An expeiiment with the plantation 
of bush and dwarf type of mulberry trees was carried 
on during S. 1999, to relieve pressure on tall trees ana 
meet the increased demand for mulberry loaf within the 
shortest possible time. The Forest Department planted 
over 30,000 trees in its own nurseries during S, 1999. 
Resides, efforts were made in connection with the anti- 
erosion scheme to plant mulberry trees, wherever possible. 

The Departmental nurseries in both the provinces 
functioned satisfactorily. All banjar lands which could 
possibly be brought under cultivation were reclaimed in 
these nurseries. Steps were taken to acquire land for the 
establishment of new nurseries and the extension of old 
ones in both the provinces. The Department introduced 
the system ot payment of remuneration to zamindars 
for the plantatrons made by them. This, as well as the 
rise in the prices of cocoons provrded a powerful incentive 
to zamindars to propagate fresh growth and preserve the 
existing stocks of mulberry trees. 

Camels continued to cause much damage to the 
mulberry trees in Kashmii Province. A committee 
appointed under the reorganization scheme for consolidating 
and revising the rules had beiore it the question of dealing 
with this danger and ensuring the free growth of mulberry 
plantations. 
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chapter IV.— protection. 


I. Legislation. 

Goneral. — ^Ihe Law Secretariat was re-organized. The 
former post of Law Secretary was converted into that of 
Law Secretary and Legal Remembrancer and included in 
the cadre of District and Session Judges and a post of 
Deputy Law Secretary was created ; and Judif ial OfficiTS 
who had received training in legal drafting in the Secre- 
tariat at Madras were appointed to these posts. 

A list of Notifications and Acts passed duiing the 
period under report and a statement showi’jg the list of 
laws in force in the State are appended to this report. 

New Bills and Rules. — The following new Bills and 
Ordinances weie drafted or scrutinized by the Law 
Depi'.rtment during the period under report ; — 

During second half of S. 1998. 

1. The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment ) Bill. 

2. The Fisheries (Amendment) Bill. 

3. The Forest (Amendment) Bill. 

4. The Provident Fund Bill. 

5. The Income Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

6. The Game Laws Bill. 

7. The Jammu and Kashmir Customs (Amendment) 

Bill. 

8. The Jammu and Kashmir Active Service Bill. 

During S. 1999. 

1. The Trade Marks Bill. 

2. The Town Planning (Amendment) Bill. 

3. The Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill. 

4. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 

Bill. 

5. The Press and Publications (Amendment) Bill, 

6. The Sugar Excise Duty Bill. 

7. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

8. The Buddhists' Succession to Property Bill. 

9. TJije Press and Publications (Amendment) BiU. 

10. The Maharaja’s Guards (Amendment) Bill. 

* II. The Income Tax (Amendment) Bill. 
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12. The Companies (Amendment) Bill. 

13. A Bill to repeal certain enactments. 

14. The Fisheries (Amendment) Bill. 

15. The State Aid to Industries Bill. 

16. Ihe Jammu and Kashmir Defence (Amendment) 
Bill. 

17. The Jammu and Kashmir Village Panchayats 
Validation (Amendment) Bill. 

18. The Jammu and Kashmir Press and Publications 
(Second Amendment) Bill. 

19. The Jammu and Kashmir Army (Amendment) 
Bill. 

20. The Venereal Diseases Bill. 

21. The Drugs Bill. 

22. The Land Preservation Bill. 

23. The Insurance Bill. 

Ordinances S. 1999. 

1. The Registration of Foreigners (Extending) 
Ordinance. 

2. The Jammu and Ka.shmir Motor Vehicles (Drivers) 
Ordinance. 

3. The Jammu and Kashmir Air Raid Precaution 
(Service) Ordinance. 

4. The Jammu, and Kashmir Police (Resignation of 
Office) Ordinance. 

5. The Jammu and Kashmir Collective Fines Ordi- 
nance. 

6. The Special Criminal Courts Ordinance. 

7. The Penalties Enhancement Ordinance. 

8. The Special Criminal Courts (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

9. The Air Raid Precaution Ordinance. 

10. The Jammu ahd Kashmir War Injuries Ordi- 
nance. 

11. The Jammu and Kashmir Indian Soldiers Litiga- 
tion (Amendment) Ordinance. 

12. The State Soldiers Litigation (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

13. The Indian Standard Time Ordinance. 

14. The Indian Standard Time (Interpretation of 
References) Ordinance. 

Besides, 30 sets of important Statutory Rules were 
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drafted or vetted during the second half of S. 1998 and 
62 sets in S. 1999. 

References for cpinscn.— The number of references 
from different Departments of His Highness’ Government 
that were disposed of was 173 in the second half of S. 1998 
and 301 in S. 1999. 

Business in the High Court.— 1 he number of civil cases 
against the State conducted b> the Advocate Genet al in 
the High Court was 8 in the s(;cond half of S. 1998 and 14 
in S. 1999. Of the former, lour were decided in favour 
of the State and the remaining four remained pending at 
the close of the second half of S. 1998. Of^the latter, 5 
w’ere decided in favour of tlie State, one against it and 3 
partly in favour of and paitly against the State, one was 
remanded, anothei was transferred and three remained 
pending at the close of the year. 

The miscellaneous cases conducted by the Advocate 
General included 9 applicalions for lea\'c to appeal as 
paupers and one lehrence from the Income Tax 
Department. 

The number of criminal cases conducted was 128 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 392 in S. 1999. Of the 
former, 106 weie decided in favour of the State and 13 
against it ; one was remanded, and in eight the sentences 
\Yere amended. Of the latter, 214 were decided in favour 
of the State and 52 against it, one was remanded and in 
25, the sentences were amended. 

Business in His Highness’ Board of Judicial Advisers.— 

In S. 1999 the Advocate General appeared before His 
Highness’ Board of Judicial Advisers in one appeal and 
one petition for special leave to appeal. The former 
w'as paitly accepted and the latter was rejected. 

Business in Subordinate courts.— The number of 
original suits conducted by Public Prosecutors was 27 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 30 in S. 1999. Of the 
former, 15 w'ere decided in favour of the State and five 
against it and seven remained pending. Of the latter, 
16 were decided in favour of the State and 6 against it, and 
the balance remained pending at the close of the year. 

Four appeals were conducted by the Public Prosecutors 
in the District Courts in the second half of S. 1998, but 
these were transferred to the High Court. The number 
of appeals conducted in S. 1999 was 15, out of which 9 
were decided in favour of the State and 5 against it 
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and one remained pending at the close of the year. 

The number of criminal cases conducted by Public 
Prosecutors on behalf of the Government in the courts 
subordinate to the High Court was 334 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 861 in S. 1999. Of the former, 207 were 
decided in favour of the State and 76 against it, and 51 
cases remained pending. Of the latter, 505 were decided in 
favour of the State and 274 against it, leaving a balance 
of 82 cases pending at the cloic of tlie year. 

2. Justice. 

Genoral.— The total number of original civil and 
criminal cases instituted was ::8,78o during the second half 
of S. 1998 and 63,379 J 999, against 50,054 in S. 1997-98. 
The total number of cases lor di-,p()sal was 35,311 during 
the second half of S. 1(198 and 70.207 in S 1999, again.st 
55,405 in S. iggy-:)8. Of IIksm', 19,148 cas^-s were disposed 
of in the second half of S. i(ig8 and 54,831 in S. 1999, 
against 43,353 in S. 1997-98. 

The number of courts for fne administration of civil 
and criminal justice at the close of S. iggg was 150 against 
146 at the close of S. 1(1(17-98. 

A.- -Criminal Justice. 

Courts. — The numlxT of courts (‘xeicising criminal 
jurisdiction was l 48 in the ;;e(' aid half of S. 1998 and 150 
in S. 1999, against 145 in S. 1(11)7-98. The increa.se was 
due to the addition of the com f ■■ of (i) Spccid Magistrate, 
Srinagar, (2) Extra Naib-l'elisildar, Srinagar, and (3) 
Extra N aib-Tchsildar, Badgam, d-.iring the second half of 
S. 1998, and of the couris of (i) Tehsildar, Gulmarg and 
(2) Tehsildar, Pahalgam in S J(j99- 

Offences. — The total number of o (fences dealt with 
was 20,201, involving 35,985 persons dining the second 
half of S. 1998, and 44,870 involving 76,501 per.sons in 
S. 1999, against 31,614 involving 55,943 persons in 
S 1997-98. Of the former, 10,866 cases involving 20,995 
persons and of the latt(>r, 36,988 cases involving 62,075 
persons were disposed of, against 26,093 cases involving 
45,988 persons in S. 1997-98. The number of persons 
convicted was 4,820 in the second half of S. 199S i5>7’^7 

in S. 1999, against 13,566 in S. 1997-98. Amounts 
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totalling Rs. 605 in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,433 
in S. 1999, were awarded by the courts as compensation 
for false and frivolous complaints, in 35 and 85 cases 
respectively against Rs. 1,587 awarded in 87 such cases 
in S. 1997-98. 

The number of offences affecting human body was 
2,222 in the second half of S. 1998 and 4,909 in S. 1999, 
against 4,112 in S. 1997-98. TheVcases of illicit traffic in 
women numbered 5 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
14 in S. 1999, against ii in S. 1997-98, those of abduction 
numbered 171 and 30 ? respectively, against 233 in 
S. 1997-98. Details of offences against property are given 
below ’ 


Description. 


No, of capes reported. 


Second 

S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


1. 

Theft 

1,645 

m 

1,091 

2,229 

2. 

Extoition 

174 

102 

254 

S. 

Dacoity 

151 

77 

164 

4 . 

Breach of trust 

648 

438 

957 

5. 

Cheating 

340 

251 

644 

6. 

Eeceiving stolen property 

155 

116 

190 

7. 

Criminal tresspass or house-breaking 

1,794 

1 .322 

2,814 

8. 

Mischief 

737 

439 

1,079 

9. 

Kobbery 

78 

73 

193 

10. 

Miscellaneous 

1,397 

897 

2,340 


Total 

7,119 

4,806 

10,8b4 


The number of offences against special and local laws 
was 5,923 in the second half of S. 1998 and 24,309 in S. 1999, 
against 18,763 in S, 1997-98. Of these, 4,791 cases were 
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disposed of in the second half of S. 1998 and 21,436 in 
S. 1999 against 16,030 in S. 1997-98. As many as 87 
persons in the second half of S. 1998 and 295 persons in 
S. 1999 against 149 persons in S. 1997-98 were required 
to furnish security bonds for keeping peace and showing 
good behaviour. The number of cow-killing cases reported 
was 23 in the second half of S. 1998 and 25 in S. 1999 
against 49 in S. 1997-98. The number of infant marriages 
reported was 40 in the second half of S. 1998 and 97 in 
S. 1999, against 80 in S. 1997-98. 

The total numbei of wdnosses examined in criminal 
cases was 17^29 during the second half of S. 1998 and 
34,853 in S. 1999 against 43,323 in S. 1997-98; and the diet 
expenses paid to them amounted to Rs. 4,568 and 
Rs. 10,381 lespectively, against Rs. 6,611 in S. 1997-98. 

Appsllate Courts. — The number of appellate courts 
for criminal cases excluding the High Court, continued to 
be 22 as in S. 1997-98. The total number of appeals 
pending in all the courts, including the High Court, was 
597 in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,233 S. 1999, 
against 1,394 in S. 1997-98. The number of persons 
involved was 1,316 in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,798 
in S. 1999 against 2,002 in S. 1997-98. Of the pending 
appeals, 469 involving 701 persons were disposed of during 
the second half of S. 1998 and i,ii8 involving 1,683 persons 
in S. 1999, as compared with 1,281 involving 1,830 
persons in S. 1997-98. 

The number of appeals pending in the High Court 
was 104 in the second half of S. 1998 and 249 in S. 1999 
against 281 in S. 1997-98. Of these, 81 were disposed 
of during the second half of S. 1998 and 210 in 
S. 1999. 

The number of revisions pending in the High Court 
was 69 during the second half of S. 1998 and 128 in 
S. 1999. The disposals were 56 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 117 in S. 1999. The courts other than 
the High Court, exercising revisional jurisdiction had 
pending 195 applications during the second half of S. 1998 
and 440 in S. 1999. The disposals were 131 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 394 in S. 1999. 

Out of the 26 sessions cases involving 32 persons, 22 
involving 28 persons were disposed of by the High Court. 
Death sentence was passed on 3 persons and 14 persons 
were awarded life imprisonment. 
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Applications for leave to appeal to His Highness.— 

Eleven applications lor leave to appeal to His Highness 
were received by the High Court during the period 
under report. All of these were rejected. 

Lock-ups. — ^The number of judicial lock-ups during 
the period under report remained at 44 as in S. 1997-98. 
The number of under-trial prisoners whose cases were 
pending decision was 102 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 97 in S. 1999. The diet expenses incurred 
amounted to Rs. 4,909 during the second half of S. 1998 
and Rs. 15,100 in S. 1999. 

B. — Civil Justice {Exclusive of that under the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act). 

Courts. — ^The total number of courts exercising civil 
jurisdiction subordinate to the High Court was 68 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 69 in S. 1999, against 66 in 
S. 1997-98. 

Suits. — The total number of suits instituted in the 
civil courts subordinate to the High Court was 5,244 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 11,235 S. 1999 against 
11,561 in S. 1997-98. Of the former, 1,069 related to 
landed property, 3,754 to money transactions and 421 
‘ to other rights, and of the latter, 2,125 related to landed 
property, 8,453 to money transactions and 657 to other 
rights. The total value of the suits instituted was 
Rs. 10,54,793 during the second l.alf of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 20,94,490 in S. 1999, against Rs. 24,57,108 in 

s. 1997-98- 

The number of cases pending disposal including those 
remaining from the previous year was 9,602 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 15,845 in S. 1999 against 
15,013 in S. 1997-98. The disposals were 4,992 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 10,880 in S. 1999. 

The number of original suits, including the 
opening balances, pending disposal in the High Court 
was 25 during the second half of S. 1998 and 37 in 
S. 1999. Of these, 4 were disposed of during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 28 in S. 1999. 

The number of miscellaneous suits disposed of by the 
courts subordinate to the High Court was 714 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 1,612 in S. 1999. 

Execution of decrees.— The total number of 
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applications for execution of decrees was ii,668 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 15,680 in S. 1999. Of these, 
4,190 were disposed of during the second half of S. 1998 
and 8,528 in S. 1999. The realizations amounted to 
Rs. 2,54,634 during the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 7 < 35.484 in S. 1999, against Rs. 4 - 97.442 in S. 1997-98- 
The number of judgment-debtors imprisoned was 17 during 
the second half of S. 199S and 26 in S. 1999, against 27 
in S. 1997-98. 

Appellate Courts. — The number of appellate courts 
subordinate to the High Court during the period under 
report was* 20 as in S. 10,97-98. 

The total number of apj^eads pending disposal, 
including those remaining from the previous year, was 
673 during the second half of S. 1998 and 1,238 in S. 1999 - 
against 1,708 in S. 1997-98. Of these, 334 appeals were 
disposed of during the second half of S. 1998 ^.nd 943 
in S. 1999, against 1,024 in S. 1997-98. 

The number of appeals pending disposal in the High 
Court was 722 during the second half of S. 1998 and 947 
in S. 1999, against 601 in S. 1997-98. The disposals were 
122 during the second half of S. 1998 and 8471^5.1999, 
against 236 in S. 1997-98. Ihc number of revisions in 
the High Court was 316 daring llte .second half of S. 1998 
and 406 in S. 1999, against 240 in S. 1997-98. fhe 
disposals were 55 in the seccuid half of S. 1998 35 ^ 

in S. 1999, against 130 in 5 . 1997-98. 

Applications for leave to appeal to His Highness. 
Forty-tw’o application.s for lea.ve to appeal to His Highness 
were received dining the .second half i 4 S. 1998 ^nd 94 
in S. 1999. Of the former, one was accepted and of the 
latter 7 were accepted. 

C — Civil Justice under the Agriculturists' 

Relief Act. 

Courts. — The total number of courts exercising 
powers under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act was 44 duiing 
the second half of 5 . 1998 and 43 in S. 1999. 

Suits.— The total number of cases pending disposal, 
including the opening balances was 5,508 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 9.492 in 5 . 1999. against 8,77 
in S. 1997-98. Of these, 3,290 suits were disposed ot 
during the second half of S. 1998 and 6,963 suits m 
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vS. 1999, against 6,605 in S. 1997-98. The value of suits 
instituted was Rs. 5,08,555 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 7,38,686 in S. 1999 and that of suits dis- 
posed of Rs. 4,47,547 and Rs. 6,89,906 respectively. 

The number of cases pending at the close of S. 1999 
was 2,529 against 2,173 at the close of S. 1997-98. 

EX0CUtion of decrees. — The number of applications for 
execution of decrees, including the opening balances, 
was 7>554 during the second half of S. 1998 and 9,993 in 
S. 1999, against 11,246 in S. 1997-98. The disposals 
were 2,980 in the second half of S. 1998 and 5,800 in S. 1999, 
against 6,684 S. 1997-98. The realizations ^mounted to 
Rs. 98,149 in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 2,27,910 
in S. 1999, against Rs. 2,47,221 in S. 1997-98. The value 
of execution cases filed amounted to Rs. 12,09,195 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 16,08,724 in S. 1999, 
and that of the cases disposed of to Rs. 4,73,646 and 

9,35,870 respectively. 

Appellate Courts. — ^The number of appellate courts 
exercising jurisdiction under the Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act continued to be 18 as in S. 1997-98. The number 
of appeals for disposal in these courts was 48 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 84 in S. 1999, against 153 in 
S. 1997-98. The disposals were 34 appeals in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 63 appeals in S. 1999, as 
compared with 126 appeals in S. 1997-98. 

Th number of revision applications for disposal before 
the High Court was 572 during the second half of S. 1998 
and 710 in S. 1999. The disposals were 88 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 645 in S. 1999. 

D . — Registration. 

The total number of deeds registered was 6,869 during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 15,912 in S. 1999, against 
11,694 in S. 1997-98. Registiation was refused in the case 
of 161 documents during the second half of S. 1998 and 
in the case of 450 documents in S. 1999. The registra- 
tion fees iGalized amounted to Rs. 71,683 during the 
second half of S- 1998 and Rs. 1,75,367 in S. 1999, against 
Rs. 1,18,762 in S. 1997-98. 

E. —Revenue Case Work. 

The number of revenue appeals, revisions and reviews 
pending decision ia the High Court was 80 during the 
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second half of S. 1998 and 88 in S. 1999, against 112 in 
S. 1997-98. The disposals were 40 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 73 in S. 1999, against 53 in S. 1997-98. 

F.— Processes. 

The total number of processes issued was 88,519 
during the second half of S. 1998 and 1,68,063 in S. 1999, 
against 1,63,713 in S. 1997-98. 

G.— Legal Practitioners . 

The number of legal practitioners practising during 
the period under rcpoit, as compared with S. 1997-98, is 
shown below : — 


Second 

S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 
8. 1998. 


Advocates 

26 

34 

52 

Vakils - 

98 

90 

^X) 

Pleaders 

... 170 

187 

177 


Total ... 294 

311 

319 


H. — Income-Tax Appeals. 


There were 59 income-tax appeals in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 126 in S. 1999. The disposals were 34 in 
the second half of S. 1998 and 124 in S. 1999, as detailed 
below : — 


Second 

half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 

Accepted ... ... 10 55 

Rejected ... ••• 15 52 

Remanded ... S H 


Total 


34 


124 
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3- Extradition. 

The numbers of persons surrendered by the State to 
British India and other Indian States and vice versa during 
the period under report, as compared with S. 1997-98, 
are shown below : . — 



No. of persons sur- 

No of jiersons sur- 

Period. 

rendered to British 

rendered from British 


India and other 

India and other 


Indian States. 

Indian States. 


S. 1997-98 

29 

69 

Second half of S. 199S 

21 

11 

S. 1999 

23 

31 


4 . Jails. 

No. of prisoners. — The total number of prisoners 
detained in various jails was 1,186 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 2,575 in S. 1999, against 3,545 in S. 1997-98. 
1'he number of juveniles was 7 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 21 in S. 1999. The daily averages of prisoners 
in the Central Jail, Srinagar, and the Central Jail, Jammu, 
were 211.48 and 289.80 respectively in S. 1999, against 
265.19 and 319.67 respectively in S. 1997-98. 

Conduct of prisoners. — Tire conduct of prisoners and 
the, descipline in the jails remained satisfactory, on the 
whole. 

Remissions. -^The number of prisoners released on 
account of remissions was 93 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 186 during S. 1999, against 328 in S. 1997-98. 

Literacy. — During the second half of S. 1998, 
41 persons were made literate in the Central Jail, Srinagar 
and 44 in the* Central Jail, Jammu ; and in S. 1999, 
18 persons were made literate in the Central Jail, Srinagar 
and 134 in the Central Jail, Jammu. 

Lunatics. — The number of lunatics in the asylums 
attached to the Central Jails at Srinagar and Jammu 
was 43 in the second half of S. 1998 and 60 in S. 1999- 
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Of the former, 4 were cured, 10 were discharged and 2 died; 
and of the latter, 21 were cured, 10 were discharged and 
3 died. There remained 26 in the asylums at the close of 
S. 1999. 

Expenditure. — Ihe expenditure incurred on the 
maintenance of Jails was Rs. 82,900 foi the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,86,400 for S. 1999. 

5. Police. 

Strength. — The sanctioned and actual strength of the 
Police force as it stood at tlie close of S. 1999 is shown 
below : — * 


S. No. Ddsiguation. 


Sanctioned Actual 
strodigtli. strength, 


1. 

Inspector G-eneral of Police 

1 

I 

0 

Senior Superintendents of Police 

4 

4 

3. 

Superintendents of Police 

6 

6 

4. 

Assistant Superintendents of Police 

10 

10 

5. 

Inspectors 

16 

16 

6. 

Sub-Inspectors 

132 

131 

7. 

Head Constables ... 

386 

378 

8. 

Selection Grade Constaldes 

93 

69 

9. 

Constables 

2,542 

2,525 


Additional Police.— An additional force of 20 Head 
Constables and 100 Constables was maintained to 
provide armed protective guaids at certain important 
places of public utility. 

Training of personnel.— During the period under 
report, 3 Assistant Superintendents of Police, 2 Prosecuting 
Inspectors, 9 Sub-In.spectors and 7 Head Constables were 
put through special courses of training. Twenty Cons- 
tables were sent to the Police Training School at Phillaur 
for training in the finger print system and all of them 
were declared successful. Training of men in drill and 
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police and traffic duties was carried on regularly in the 
two provincial Police Lines, and 380 men were put 
through a course ot musketry. 

Police Training School. — During the period under 
report, 9 Sub-Inspctors, 18 Head Constables and 112 
Constables completed their courses of training in this 
school. These included 3 Sub-Inspectors, 18 Head 
Constables and 8 Constables from Poonch Jagir. Eight 
Sub-Inspectors, 18 Head Constables and 113 Constables 
were put through a musketry course. 

Discipline. — During the period under report, 37 men 
were dismissed and 77 officers and 332 men were punished 
departmentally. 

Crime reiMrted to Police. — The number of cases of all 
kinds dealt with by the Police in the two provinces during 
the period under report was 10,597. Eliminating 
cases of petty crime, the total number was 4,271. The 
following table shows the percentage of convictions 
obtained in S. 1999 : — 



Jammu. 

Kashmir. 

Cases convicted to true cases . . . 

22.34 

38.1 

Cases convicted to cases tried 

28.0 

61.39 

Persons convicted to persons tried 

21.38 

61.39 

The value of property stolen 

and that 

of property 


recovered in the two provinces during the period under 
report, along with the percentage of property recovered to 
property stolen is shown in the following table : — 

Jammu Province. Kothmir Province. 

Particulars. S. Second S. Second 

1997-98. half of S. 1999. 1997-98. half of S. 1999 
S. 1998. S. 1998. 



Ks. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


Amount of property 
stolen. 

82,909 

23,615 

93,036 

68,529 

31,751 

50,644 

Amount of property 
recovered. 

24,384 

8,179 

23,025 

22,333 

43,085 

1,13,411 

Percentage of property 

30.00 

30,82 

24.75 

32.58 

37.67 

44.06 


recovered to property 
stolea. 



Working of tho Polico*^ Below is given a brief state- 
ment of the working of the Police in the two provinces 
during the period under report, as compared with that of 
S. 1997-98: — 


Jammu. Kashmir. 


Particulars. S. 

1997-98. 

Second 

half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 

^S. 

1997-98. 



Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

- — \ 

S. 1999. 

Number of offences . . . 

3,463 

1,790 

2,247 

5,305 

1,545 

4,493 

Number of the accused 
arrested. 

3,598 

1,762 

3,769 

6,170 

1,933 

4,751 

Number of the accused 
sent for trial. 

4,366 

2,039 

3,620 

6,165 

1,933 

4,737 

Number of the accused 
convicted. 

1,824 

1,143 

1,350 

3,621 

1,095 

1 959 

Number of the accused 
acquiited or dis- 
charged. 

1,497 

891 

1,262 

1,645 

621 

1,515 

Percentage of the con- 
victed to the arrest- 
ed. 

50.69 

64.87 

35.83 

53.38 

63.81 

56.39 

Percentage of the con- 
victed to those sent 
for trial. 

41.77 

56.19 

37.29 

53.38 

63.81 

56.39 

The tollowing 

table shows 

the < 

disposal of work of 


the Police in important cases : — 


No. of cases hicluding No. of cases 'pending 
the opening balance, at the close of 

^ A — ^ A ^ 

Nature of cases. Second Second 

half of S. 1999. half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998, S. 1998. 


Murder 

Culpable Homicide 

Dacoity 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Theft 

Kidnapping and abduction 
Cattle lifting 


50 

79 

21 

28 

36 

46 

30 

42 

765 

1,087 

437 

576 

80 

92 

117 

121 


24 

11 

6 

14 

11 

19 

6 

23 

195 

382 

98 

218 

23 

49 

39 

41 
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Rewards. — Rewards amounting to Rs. 3,709 were 
paid during the period under report. Of these, Rs. 2,299 
were paid to the Police and Rs. 1,418 to the public. 

Finger Print system . — During the period under report, 
794 searclr slips were sent to Phillaur. Of these, 154 were 
traced. 

Proclaimed offenders. — Eighty-four proclaimed offend- 
ers, 44 in Kashmir :grovince and 40 in Jammu 
Province, were arrested during the period under report. 
The number of offenders still at large was 381. Of these, 
198 were of Jammu Province and 183 of Kashmir 
Province. 

Arms Act.— The Jammu and Kashmir Arms Act of 
6. 1997 and the Jammu and Kashmir Arms Rules of 
S. 1998 were brought into force from the ist Poh S. 1998. 

The Arms Rules were so framed as to afford all 
reasonable facilities to the subjects of the State in the 
matter of obtaining licences fur the possession of arms 
and ammunition. The needs of bona fide agriculturists 
living in the vicinity of forest areas, were particularly 
kept in view while framing these rules, and they were 
exempted from the payment of stamp duty on applica- 
tions for licences. 


Traffic Control. 

Registration and licences.— During the period under 
report, 141 motor vehicles— 103 cars, 29 lorries, 2 station 
wagons and 7 n^otor cycles were registered. 

-The number of fresh driving licences issued during 
the period under report was 267. The number of 
licences renewed was 1,705. Road certificates were 
granted to 882 motor vehicles. 

Receipts under registration and licensing fees amounted 
to Rs. 42,880. The number of cases challaned was 3,262. 
Of these, '2,519 ended in conviction, 120 were discharged 
and 3 were withdrawn and 620 remained pending at the 
close of S. 1999. The fines realized amounted to 
Rs. 24,843. 

Accidents.— During the period under report, there 
occurred 153 accidents, of which 4 were fatal and resulted 
in 13 deaths. The number of persons injured was 156. 

Suspension of driving licences.— During the period 
under report, two licences were suspended. 
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Pr avesiHan of crually to animals.— The number of 
cases of cruelty to animals sent to court during the period 
under rep nt was 1,968 and the h.ies realized amounted to 
Rs. 3,970. 


Petrol Rationing. 


Petrol rationing on tlie lines adopted in British India 
was enforced in the State with elfect from the i6th May, 
1942. Mr. R. S. Bell, Inspector General of Police was 
made the State Rationing Authority, and a Special Ration- 
ing Officer was appointed to woik under him. Besides, 
District Area Rationing authorities were appointed at 
Jammu, Mirpur, Kathua, Udhampur, Baramulla and 
Miizaffarabad. 

Tn view of the conditions obtaining in the State, the 
Government of India fixed the annual quota of petrol at 
73.3 per cent, of Ihe total consumption 111 1941, excluding 
that consumed for niihiaiy purposes. The Department 
exercised pioper vigilance and check over the consumption 
of petrol. 


Fire Brigade. 


Srinagar.— During the period under 1 epoi t, the Srinagar 
Fire Brigade attended lob calls. Of these, 98 were within 
the Municipal limits and 8 in rural areas. The amount 
of damage caused by tries was Rs. 4,23,035. In connec- 
tion with the A. R. P. scheme, the Fire Brigade 
was strengthened by 33 men. Three Chevrolet 
trucks were purchased and two trailer tire engines 
ordered. 

Jammu. — The Fire Brigade at Jammu attended 16 
calls during the period under report. The damage caused 
by fires amounted to Rs. 4,079. 

6. Army, 

Chief Command.— The Chief Command of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State Forces continued to remain with 
His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur, 

Training. — The. following courses of instruction were 
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held during the period under report 


No.rf candidates No. of candidates 
allotted vacancies, qualified. 


, ^ 

Courie. 

Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

— ^ 

Second 
half of 

S. 1998, 

S. 1999. 

General Combined 

22 

59 

17 

48 

Chemical Warfare 


33 

... 

25 

Jamonflage and Field Works ... 

15 

49 


47 

Machine Gun 

13 

33 

9 

24 

Signalling 

20 

42 

19 

31 

Educational 


19 


12 

Physical Training 

39 

36 

39 

28 

Military Transport 


12 


12 

Animal Management 

... 

6 

... 

6 

Anti«Gas 

19 

9 

18 

6 


Eefresher General Combined 3 3 


In addition to the above, two short tactical courses 
of one month’s duration, cne under Major Hiranand 
and the other under the Geneial Staff Officer 
( 2 ) Mere held. Further, a Special Educational Class 
\\as held at the Jammu & Kaslmir Army Training 
Schccl for ccachirg ainy candidates for tcn joiaiy 
ctnmiissien. Ihejanm.u & Kadmdr State Forces ^\ele 
allotted a fair representation at the Indian Army 
Schools of Instruction. Two Non-commissioned officers W'ho 
attended the Aimiy Sip,nal School, Poona, obtained ‘D’*. 
Twenty regular and tmeigency cadets and newly promoted 
officers passed their course at the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Din, and the Officers’ Training Schools, and 8 new 
cadets and officers joined the Officers’ Training Schools 
during the period under report. Nine officers passed the 


f 'P s classification yvhicb means distinguished* 
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Retention Examination, and 4 Captains and 6 Lieutenants 
attended a course of 7 montlis from September 1942 to 
March 1943- ihe Correspondence Course continued to be 
held by the General Staff Officer J3ranch for coaching 
officers by correspondence for promotion examinations. 
Annual training was carried out on normal lines. 

Discipline. — During the period under report, 12 1 
individuals were tried by court-martial for different 
offences. 

Selection of Emergency cadets. - Eight Emergency 
cadets w'ere selected during the second half of S. 1998. 

Clothing and Ordnance Stores.— The clothing and 
ordnance stores issued in the .second half of S. 1998 cost 
Rs. 2.49 lakhs, and those issued in S. 1999 cost Rs. 8.26 
lakhs. 

Medical. — The administrative charge of the Military 
Medical Department remained with the Director of 
Medical Services, His Highness’ Government. The 
efficiency of the Military Hospitals was well maintained 
and the health of the troops remained satisfactory. 

Military Barracks.— An expenditure of Rs. 1,38,238 
was incurred during the second half of S. 1998 and an 
expenditure of Rs. 3,84,902 in S. 1999 on the construction 
of new buildings, maintenance of old ones, establishments 
tools and plant, etc. 

Animals. — The health of animals was good at all 
stations throughout the period under report. There was 
no outbreak of any epidemic disease. The wastage 
through death was nearly 2 3 per cent, ot the total 
strength. 

Military Rakhs and grass lands. — The number of Rakhs 
under the control of the IMilitary Department during the 
period under report was 35, with an area of 20,910 acres. 
The condition of crops in both provinces was good on the 
whole. The expenditure on the lands under the control 
of the Military Department amounted to Rs. for 

the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,07,972 for S. 1999 ; 
the receipts amounted to Rs. 1,13,285 and Rs. 2,53,385 
respectively. 

Revision of pay of troops.— To improve the status of the 
State officers and to ameliorate the condition of all other 
ranks. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur sanctioned, 
duiing the period under report, the revision of the pay 
and allowances of all combatant ranks, including combatant 
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ranks transferred to non-combatant units and posts, and 
a reorganization in respect of certain ranks and appoint- 
ments. The extra expenditure to be involved by this 
reform over and above the Military Budget was to be met 
from His Highness’ Privy Purse. 

Service in the present war.— In recognition of the war 
services of the ist Jamn’u & Kashmir Mountain Battery in 
the Middle East, His Highness was pleased to sanction a 
hereditary jagir of Rs. 3,600 per annum in favour of 
Lt-Colonel Bhagwansingh, Commander of the Battery. 

A Brigade Signal Section was raised during th.e period 
under repot t at a ccst of Rs. 64,6^4 and pjaced at the 
disposal of the Govii 1 rr.ent of India for service in co- 
operation with Plis Majesty’s Land Forces. Besides, one 
more battalion of iiijtntiy was placed at the di.sposal of 
His Excellenc}- tie Cuvn Ripicfcntatic e for service 
outside the State, and the whole corps of Artillery w^as 
transferred to His Maiest3 ’s Indian Land Forces. 
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Chapter V.— PUBLIC UTILITY. 

I. Public Works Department. 

Gcnoral. — There were some minor changes in the 
constitution of the Department during the period under 
report. With the completion of the Shri Maharaja 
Gulab Singh Hospital at Ja)nmu the special Sub- 
division created for the work was abolished. A temporary 
Sub-division was created mainly for the construction of 
a road to the coal mines at Kalakotc. Daring the period 
under report, the Department had 6 Divisions, 20 Sub- 
divisions and* a military Sub-division under the technical 
control of the Chief Engineer, P. W. D. 

Budget. — The original budget grants for Public Works 
were Rs. 15,10,917 foi the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 36,57,398 for S. 1999. These grants wcr'e supplemented 
by ad<li(i)nal allotments; and the actual expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 15,36,085 in the second half of S. 1998 
and Rs. 39,80,985 in S. 1999. 

During .S, 1999, the exptsiflitnre on establishment 
was 14.8 per cent, of the total outlay on works and 
repairs, against the admissible percentage of 21.5. The 
expenditure on tools and plant and furniture for Govern- 
ment residential bungalows amounted to 0.61 per cent, 
of the expenditure on works and repairs. The expenditure 
on works and repairs wa.s Rs. 11,98,049 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 32,69, ^63 in S. 1999. 

Works. --Following is a brief a-count of the more 
important works of the period under report : — 

Buildings.— The construction of the Shri Maharaja 
Gulab Singh Hospital, which was started in S. 1996-97 
was practically completed. The total amount spent on 
this Hospital up to the clo.se of S. 1999 was Rs. 8,08,741. 
The construction of the Shri Majaraja Hari Singh 
Hospital at Srinagar which was started in S. 1997-98, 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 17,67.500, remained in progress. 
The amount allotted for the work during the period under 
report was Rs. 2,97,783, and the total amount spent till 
the close of S. 1999 was Rs. 6,20,776. The construc- 
tion of the Shri Karan Singh (combined male and 
female) Hospital at Mirpur, was completed by the 
close of S. 1999 at the cost of Rs. 77,876. The 
dispensary builclings at Banihal, Akhnoor and Duru 
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Were completed during the period under report at a total 
cost of Rs. 41,362. The construction of the Veterinary 
Hospital, Srinagar, . which was started in S. 1996-97, was 
completed during S. 1999, at a total expenditure of 
Rs. 87,190, The building for the Circuit House at Jammu 
was completed at an expenditure of Rs. 62,141. The 
Drug Research Laboratory at Jammu, the construction of 
which was started in S. 1997-98, was completed at a total 
expenditure of Rs. 1,13,628. An amount of Rs. 36,969 
was allotted for construction of a number of basic school 
buildings, and four of them were completed during the 
period under report. Additions and alterations were 
made in the Sir Amarsingh Technical Institute building 
to suit the requirements of a degree college. An amount 
of Rs. 2,31,697 was utilized on the construction of a 
Rest House at Udhampur. The Gulmarg Club was almost 
completed and part of the building was handed over to the 
Club authorities. 

Roads. — The Banihal Road with all other connected 
roads, was maintained in a fair state of repairs. The 
Banihal Pass was, as usual, kept open throughout the 
summer. Owing, however, to the unusually heavy snows, 
the road remained closed for long periods in the winter 
months. During the period under report, a sum of 
Rs, 2,50,000 was sanctioned for improvement and realign- 
ment of the road, but owing to continuous inclement 
weather and scarcity of labour, much work could not 
be done. The expenditure on the maintenance of 171 
miles of the road, from Jammu to Khanabal, amounted to 
Rs. 99,676 during the second half of S. 1998, and 
Rs. 2,07,798 in S. 1999. During the period under report, 
867 motor cars, 11,452 motor lorries and 2,730 other 
conveyances passed on the road from Srinagar to Jammu 
and vice versa, against 2,350 motor cars, 13,472 motor 
lorries and 571 other conveyances in S. 1997-98. The 
road-toll collected was Rs. 97,649 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 2,56,268 in S. 1999, as compared with 
Rs. 3,36,020 in S. 1997-98. 

The Jhelum Valley Road was maintained in a good 
state of repairs and had no serious interruptions. The 
toted maintenance expenditure on the 132 miles of the 
road, from Kohala to Srinagar, was Rs. 92,055 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 2,11,048 in S. 1999. The 
number of motor cars and motor lorries that passed on the 
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road was 1,791 and 11,363 respectively during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 8,251 and 22,215 respectively in S. 1999, 
against 7,800 and 25,988 respectively of S. 1997-98. The 
road-toll collected amounted to Rs. 3,08,010 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 6,47,829 during S. 1999, 
against Rs. 7,24,995 in S. 1997-98. 

During the period under report the following road 
works were completed : — 

(1) Widening of Nasim Bagh Road from Nowpora 
to Saidakadal. 

(2) Improvement to the road from the Hari Singh 
High Street to Batmalu Bridge. 

(3) diversion of Pahalgam Road. 

(4) Improvement to Gandarbal Road. 

(5) Extension of Marh Garden Road. 

The following works remained in progress : — 

1. Metalling of Pampur-Shopian Road. 

2. Improvement to Vernag-Anantnag Road. 

3. Improvement to Achhabal-Kokarnag-Wailoo 

Road. 

4. Construction of Pahalgam-Chandanwari Road. 

5. Construction of Uri-Hajipir Road. 

6. Construction of a fair-weather motor road from 
Nau.shera to Rajouri. 

7. Construction of a fair-weather motor road to 
Purmandal. 

8 . Construction of Kalakot Road. 

9. Metalling of Jammu-Akhnoor Road. 

10. Construction of road to Jangal Gali Coal 

mines. 

The work of extension of the Boulevard from 
Kralsangri to Nishat remained in abeyance pending certain 
improvements to the existing Boulevard from Dal-Gate 
to Kralsangri. 

Bridges. — The bridges constructed during the period 
under report were (i) the AH Kadal bridge over the river 
Jhelum in Srinagar, {2) the bridge over the Dachegam 
Nallah and 13) the steel bridge over the river Tawi at Beri- 
Pattan on Sadhoti-Naushera road*. A bridge at Wailoo 
on the Ganderbal-Zojilla road remained under construction. 
Special repairs costing Rs. 18,444 were executed to the 
Sopore bridge. The work of constructing a light 


♦The bridge has since collapsed. 



suspension bridge at Kharmong was suspended, owing to 
the difficulty in carrying cables over the Zojilla 
Pass. 

Water Supply. — The total quantity of drinking watpr 
supplied to the Jammu city and cantonment area was 

231.5 million gallons during the second half of S. 1998 and 

548.5 million gallons during S. 1999. The water supplied 
was purified to a high standard. During the second half 
of S. 1998, a small pumping set was obtained at a cost of 
Rs. 2,500, and an amount of Rs. 49,721 was allotted in 
S. 1999 improvements to the Jammu water supply 
system. Articles worth Rs. 19,851 were imported from 
Lahore or manufactured locally, and an order for a plant 
costing Rs. 23,262 was placed in Europe. 

In Srinagar, new pipes of larger diameter were laid 
and the pipe lines were extended to the localities where 
there was inadequate .supply of water. The expenditure 
on these works was Rs. 4,914 for the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 24,728 for S. 1999. Besides, Rs. 24,846 
were spent on the replacement of pipes on the Dal bund. 

The pump at Udhampur worked .satisfactorily during 
the period under report. 

Miscellaneous Works. — The woik of clearing the silt 
from the bed of the Mar nalla in Srinagar has been taken 
in hand and is in progress. An expenditure of Rs. 9,996 
was incurred on it during the period under report. Pro- 
tection works wnre executed ^ong the right bank of the 
Chenab below Akhnur to save the villages on that side 
from erosion. 

Irrigation. — There are 5 canals in Jammu Province 
and 5 in Kashmir Province. The following statement 
shows the total expenditure incurred on these duiing the 
period under report and up to the close of S. 1999 and 
their earning capacity ; — 


Name of canal. 
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Pratap Canal 

... 

6,24,332 

7,093 

8,641 -1,548 

3. 

Basantpur 

Canal. 


3,55,423 

11,038 

4,856 6.1 2 

4. 

Ujh Canal 


8.51,523 

17,773 

12,407 5,366 

5. 

Upper dhedum «... 
distributaries. 


92,«70 

2,172 

713 1,159 

Kashmir Province. 





6. 

Zaiuagir Canal 


10,02,780 

4r3d2r) 

5,672 40,453 

7. 

Mart and canal 
including ex- 
tensions 


4,85,740 

29,798 

7,511 22,257 

8. 

Nandi Kuhl 

... 

98,452 

10,990 

5,295 5,695 

9. 

Dadi Kuhl 

4,601 

5,13,523 

4,991 

;«,400 -28,406 

10. 

Lai Kuhl 

Canal. 


1,56,300 

21 GGO 

1,731 19,929 


Total 

9,338 

89,37,0 4 

5,51,700 1,81,867 3,69,833 


The following talkie sliows tlic lengtli in jniles of the 
canals and their distributaries, the area in acres inigated 
by each and the quantity of water in cusecs used from 
each canal during S. 1999 : 


Name of Canal. 


Length 

(main.) 


Length 
of distri- 
biil aries. 


/4red irn gated. 


Quantitij of water 
used. 


^ — A 

S. S. s. 
1997-98. 1999. 1997-98. 


S. 

1999. 


Day 

Acres. Acres. Day Cusecs. cusecs. 
39.4 179.07 1,25,950 1,13,294 1,17,335 99,841 

2,930 2,333 4,084 1,58 1 


1. Ranbir Canal 

2. Pratap Canal 


10.15 21.29 
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Name of Canal. 


Area irrigated. <?«««%/ 


Length Length 
main, of distri- S. 

butaries. 1997-98. 


8. S. 8. 

1999. 1997-98. 1999. 


Acres. Acres. Day Day 
cusecs. cusecs. 


3. 

Basantpur 

Canal. 

11.9 

4.04 

2,379 

2,517 

7,221 

7,564 

4. 

Upper Jhelum 
Canal distri- 
butaries. 


14.12 

1,216 

664 


*... 

5. 

Ujh Canal 

24.2 

21.65 

3,443 

3,611 

4,138 

5,127 

6. 

Martand Canal 

t34.51 

... 

7,329 

7,133 

17,012 

17,143 

7. 

Lai Kuhl 

24.7 


3,094 

4.226 

4,949 

7,397 

8. 

Zainagir Canal 

t45.3 


7,562 

8,201 

9,733 

10,970 

9. 

Nandi Canal 

11.6 

6.62 

4,621 

5,557 

11,789 

9,635 

10. 

Dadi Canal ... 

16.7 

1.4 

2,088 

1,922 

7,620 

9,014 


The total area irrigated during S. 1999 was 1,49,458 
acres, as compared with 1,61,219 acres of S. 1997-98. 
Of this, 1,22,419 acres were irrigated in Jammu Province 
and 27,039 acres in Kashmir Province. 

2 Electrical Department. 

General. — There are 3 power generating stations in 
the State, one at Mahora in Kashmir Province, which 
feeds the supply centres at Srinagar and Baramulla, and 
the sub-station at Tangmarg, another at Muzaffarabad 
and the third at Jammu. 

Mahora generating station. — This station generated 
89,39,275 units during the second half of S. 199^ 
1,68,14,875 units during S. 1999. against 1,51,18,550 
units of S. 1997-98. There were in all 42 power 


♦No account maintained. 


fMain and distributaries. 
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interruptions during the period of i8 months under 
report, due to rebuilding of and repairs to flume, 
transmission line poles, etc. The total length of 
flume rebuilt was 237 feet in the second half of S. 1998 
and 193 feet in S. 1999. The second class bungalow No. 3 
which was damaged by fire was reconditioned ; stone 
masonry piers under flume at chains 60-62 were 
dismantled and reconstructed and one-faced H. D. stone 
masonry walls at flume, chains 138 and 139 and at Manthran 
were erected. The saw mill attached to the power house 
continued to meet the demand of the power house and 
flume, and the machinery installed there was maintained 
in order. All ihe H. T., L. T. service lines and trans- 
former equipment in Mahora, Rampur, Bijhama and 
Uri supply centres were maintained in order. The total 
number of installations at the close of S. 1999 stood at 
342 against 332 at the close of S. 1997-98 

Baramulia Electric Supply Centre. — All the H. T., 

L.T., and telephone lines, transformer equipment, and 
other machinery in Baramulia, Sopore, Pattan, Palhalan, 
Doabgah and Amargarh were properly maintained. 
During the period under report, 100 more street brackets 
were put up at Baramulia and Sopore. The distribution 
lines were thickened at various places to improve the 
voltage. The number of lighting and power installations 
at the close of S. 1999 stood at ^,088 against 3,877 at 
the close of S. 1997-98. 

Gulmarg and Tangmarg lighting.— The sub-station at 
fangmarg with E. H. T. transformers etc., & H. T. and 
E. r. lines was maintained in order. Rotten poles were 
replaced by new ones. The total number of lighting 
installations in S. 1999 was 420 against 400 in 
S. 1997-98. 

Srinagar Electric Supply Centre.— During the period 
under report, most of the lines were thickened, wiring in 
most of the transformer stations was improved and a few 
new transformers were installed in certain stations. 
Fresh connections were given for 849 lighting installations, 
10 power installations and 57 street lightings. At the 
end of S. 1999, the lighting installations numbered 
i 9 » 95 o> power installations 310 and street lamps 2,328. 
The Central Market was lighted lor about six months. The 
Exhibition was provided with powerful lights for about 
one month. The total realizations on account of lights 
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and power in S. 1999 amounted to Rs, 4,48,177 against 
Rs. 3.53.94S in S. 1997-98. 

The 55 K. W. Diesel Oil Engine Generator Stand-by 
Plant with switch board etc., and crude and filter pumping 
sets, wiring etc., at the Gulab Bhawan Palaces was properly 
maintained. The wiring in Rajgarh Palaces was completed. 

The Electrical and Mechanical Workshop continued to 
meet the departmental and other demands in an efficient 
manner. 

Muzaffarabad Hydro-Electric Installation.— All the 

plant, machinery, buildings, fl. T., and L. T. lines, and 
the channel were maintained in good order. Special 
repairs were carried out to the channel and pipe line. 
Many poles on the lines were replaced. The installation 
generated 1,13,528 units during t]ie second half of 
S. 1998 and 1,94,102 in S. 1909, against 1,38,727 
of S. 1997-98. The total number of installations at the 
close of S. 1999 was 755, against 669 at the close of 
S. 1997-98. 

Jammu Hydro-Electric Installation.— The plant a,nd 
equipment was maintained in rood working order dining 
the period under report. Due to shortage of water in the 
canal by which the power house ivorks, the Diesel Oil 
plant had to be run for i,toG hours and 37 minutes. The 
number of units generated was 21,77,970 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 41,67,130 during S. 1999, against 
36,25,110 of S. 1997-98. 

The transformers with their equipment in all the 
stations and H.T., L.T., telephone and service lines were 
maintained in order. Wiring in the Drug Research 
Laboratory and the Maharaja Gulab Singh Hospital was 
completed and power was supplied to these buildings. 
Besides, wiring in other Government buildings was carried 
out. H. T. and L. T. lines were thickened at some places 
and improvements were carried out to other local circuits 
to meet the increased demand of power and improve 
voltage. The total number of lighting and power 
installations stood at the close of S. 1999 at 6,135, against 
5,866 at the close of S. 1997-98. 

3. Telegraphs. 

Extensions. — A telegraph line from Kotli to Pallandari 
w’as constructed during S. 1999 for a telegraph office to be 
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opened at Pallaiidaii. Land whs acquired at Handwara 
for construction of a telegraph office bnildin'-- there 
Repairs to telegraph lines were cairied out where ncce^'" 
sary. Seasonal tclegiai.h offices u'cie, as usual otiened 
at Sangam, Pahalgam, Ganderhal, Macluu-Klialsi and 
Kafr a. 

Intcrrupticns. dhe total munher of interruptions was 
33 in the second half of S. iqqH and 79 m S. 1999 against 
7S in S, 1997-98. ll.c average duration ef interruptions 
was 20 hours and 40 nunuti's in tlie Mcoud Ji^lf of 
S. 1998 and 32 hours and 50 minutes m S * 1999 
again.st 14 h^urs and 38 minutes of S. 1997-98 The 
increase in ilie duration of mteiruptions m S. 1999 vvas 
due to the washing, aw ay of ll;e telegiaph line between 
Ja5mergaih and Kaihua liy floods in the Ujh 

Diversien cf traffic.- Messages of llie Indian Tele- 
graph system weie diverted (.ver th.e wires of the State 
Telegraph system and vice versa as usual. As maim as 
1,097 rnes.sages of the Indian Telegi aph sy st em weie diverted 
13 times in the seccuid ha.lf of 8 ). 1998 J 5 ^^ wore diverted 
21 times in S. i 999 > 452 me.ssages diverted 32 times 

cluring S. 1997-98. As against tliis, 53 messages of the 
Stcite felegraph system weie dit'erted on four occa.sion.s 
over the wires of the Indian 'J'elegraph Department in the 
second half of S. 1998 and in mes,sages w'eie diverted on 
eight occasions in S. 1999, again.st 123 me.ssages diverted 
on seven occasions in S. 1997-98. 

Foreign Telegrams.- -The number and value of foreign 
telegrams booked and handed OAer to the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, as comparerl with S. I997'98 are shown 
in the following table : — 

Year. No. Value. 


8. 1997-&8 .., 

Second half of S. 1998 
8, 1999 


Rs. Ra. 

194 716 

45 170 

124 779 


Combined Post and Telegraph Offices.— Post offices 
^mained attach.ed to the Telegraph offices at Banihal 
Brass, Sonamarg, Reran and Kud ' 

Length of Telegraph lines.-The line mileage of the 
Department was 1,028.600 in the second half of S 1998 
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and 1,048.100 in S. 1999, against 1,028.600 in S. 1997-98, 
and the wire mileage was 1,376.448 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 1,395.948 in S. 1999, against 1,376.448 in 
S. 1997-98. 

Traffic Statistics. — The number of telegrams sent was 
38,087 in the second half of S. 1998 and 91,829 in S. 1999, 
against 72,516 in S. 1997-98, and the revenue realized was 
Rs. 46,061 in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,24,189 
in S. 1999, against Rs. 86,955 in S. 1997-98. 

4. Telephones. 

Construction of new lines and exchanges.— No new 

telephone line was constructed during the period under 
report. The work of annual repairs to telephone lines 
and cables was carried out as usual. A small automatic 
board for 50 lines was installed for the Secretariat at 
Rajgarh in Srinagar. 

The total number of main connections at the end of 
S. 1999 was 581 and of extensions 81. 

Length of Telephone lines.— 1 he line and wire 
mileage of telephone lines was 434.128 and 1,880.926 
respectively in the second half of S. 1998 and 435.752 
and 1,897.998 respectively in S. 1999, against 432.941 
a.nd 1,846.480 respectively of S. 1997-98. 

Wireless Service and Machinery. — llie wireless service 
between Jammu Cantonment and Naushera (Mirpur) 
was maintained as usual. 

Traffic Statistics. — Ihe number of wireless telegrams 
dealt with was 5,353 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
15,895 in S. 1999, against 9,415 of S. 1997-98. The revenue 
was Rs. 1,023 the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 2,744 
in S.- 1999 as against Rs. 1,816 in S. 1997-98. 

Receipts and Expenditure.— The total receipts of the 
Telegraphs and Telephones were Rs. 36,900 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,64,400 in S. 1999. The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 79,800 in second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 1,75,400 in S. 1999. 

5. Municipalities. 

General. — The Municipal Act of S. 1998 was enforced 
with effect from the ist Baisakh S. 1999. The powers of 
tire Ccmmittees have been enhanced imder this Acti 
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A. — Srinagar Municipality, 

Meetings. — During the period under report, 98 
meetings of the General Committee were held against by 
of S. 1997-98. Fifty meetings were adjourned for want of 
quorum. Cases pending before the Committee for many 
years past were disposed of. The number of resolutions 
passed was 1,499 against 596 of S. 1997-98. 

Buiiding permissions. — During the period under 
report, 1,252 applications — 419 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 833 in S. 1999 — for permission to erect buildings 
were received. Permission was granted in the case of 782 
applications during the second half of S. 1998 and 593 
applications in S. 1999 . The amount of plan fees recovered 
was Rs. 447 during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 927 
in S. 1999, against Rs. 1,259 S. 1997-98. 

Municipal Parks. — Proceedings regarding acquisition 
of land for the laying out of new parks in the interior of 
the city remained under progress during the period under 
report. More lawns and flower beds were laid out in the 
existing parks. 

City improvement.— As many as 1,28,572 sifhare feet 
of roads were constructed or remetalled during the second 
half of S. 1998, and as many as 4,74,739 square feet of 
roads in S. 1999. Besides, 7,823 feet of drains were 
constructed and 3,363 square feet of lanes paved in the 
second half of S. 1998 at a cost of Rs. 4,146 and 31,947 
feet of drains were constructed and 17,800 square feet of 
lanes paved in S. 1999 at a cost of Rs. 23,439. Work- 
charge establishments weie maintained lor keeping 
the loads and drains in older. Measures to remove 
as many bad coineis and to widen the roads at as 
many places as possible were, as usual, adopted during the 
period under repoit. Latiines of better designs were 
being constiucted in each waid. 

Karan Nagar.' — Sales and improvements in the area, 
which had been held in abeyance, were re-started 
during the period under report. 

Infringement cf Municipal Bye-laws.— The number of 
cases of infringement of municipal bye-laws received 
was 788 in the second half of S. 1998 and 5,141 in 
S. 1999V The compounding fee realized was Rs. 389 
in the second half of S. 1998 and l^s. 1,408 in 
S. 1999. 



The General Committee had under consideration 
500 Khilafwarzi cases in the second half of S. 1998 
and 3,000 in S. 1999. The number of unauthorized 
constructions pulled down was 25 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and 240 in S. 1999. 

Health Section. 

General. — During the period under report, the public 
» health in Srinagar was good on the whole, but for a few 
cases of typhus lever towards tlie close of S. 1999, which 
were imported into the city from the mufassils, where 
typhus had broken out in an epidemic form. The Medical 
Department took every precautionary measure to check 
the spread of the disease. 

Vital Statistics. — The total population of the Srinagar 
city, including the Badamibagh Cantomnent, according 
to the census of 1941, was 2,07,787 ; 1,12,460 males and 

95,327 females. The number of birtl s was 3,066 during the 
second half of S. 1998 and 5,478 in S. 1999, and of deaths 
2,090 and 4,008 respectively, against 6,406 births and 4,372 
deaths in S. 1997-98. The birth and death rates per 
mille of population were 29.5 and 20.1 respectively in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 26.3 and 19.2 respectively in 
S. 1999, against 36.7 and 25.06 respectively of S. 1997-98 
The infant mortality rate per mille of births was 183.9 
the second half of S. 1998 and 155.3 in S. 1999. 

Vaccination. — The number of primary vaccinations 
and re-vaccinations performed was 3,708 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 9,137 in S. 1999, against 13,187 
in S. 1997-98. 

Licences. — The licences granted for (i) sale of milk, 
(2) sale of meat, (3) manufacture of aerated waters and 
(4) carrying on of offensive trades, numbered 380, 262, 5 
and 59 respectively in the second half of S. 1998 and 443, 
303, 17 and 63 respectively in S. 1999, against 477, 311, 
14 and 153 respectively of S. 1997-98. 

Slaughter houses. — There were, four (three haJal and 
one jhatka) slaughter houses during the period under 
report. The number of sheep and goats slaughtered at 
these houses was 23,621 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
56,089 in S. 1999, against 52,195 of S. 1997-98. 

destruction of stray dogs.— As many as 2,574 stray 
dogs (983 in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,591 in S. 1999) 
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were killed with strychnine poisoning. The dog 
electrocution cabinet installed by the Srinagar Municipality 
on the premises of the Veterinary Hospital, Srinagar, is 
also used to destroy stray dogs. 

Consorvancy. — The sanitation and conservancy work 
of the city was looked after by the Health Officer assisted 
by a Sanitation Officer, 6 Sanitary Inspectors and 59 
jamadars. The number of scavengers was 867. The .pay 
of scavengers amounted to Rs. 51,018 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,08,545 in S. 1999 ; Rs. 2,502 was 
spent on the purchase of conservancy tools and imple- 
ments during the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 6,162 in 
S. 1999. Rubbish and slop water were removed by means 
of lorries and rubbish carts. 

Disposal of raw hides, night soil and city sweepings.— 

The sale of raw hides, night soil and city sweepings brought 
an income of Rs. 5,978 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
of Rs. 9,276 in S. 1999. 

Receipts and Expenditure.— Below are shown the 
figures of receipts and expenditure of the Srinagar 
Municipal Committee during the period under 
report : — 


Second 

Particulars. half of S. 1999. 

I S. 1998. 



B.S 

Bs. 

Receipts 

... 2,23,678 

6,28,591 

Expenditure 

... 1,84,971 

4,38,007 


B. — Jammu Municipality. 

Meetings. — The General Committee held 30 meetings 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 58 in S. 1999. The 
number of resolutions passed was 333 and 514 respec- 
tively. 

Building permissions. — ^The number of applications 
received for grant of permission to construct buildings was 
164 for the second half of S. 1998 and 284 for S. 1999. 
Permission was granted in the case of 308 applications 
(ill in the second half of S. 1998 and 197 in S. 1999) and 
32 applications were filed. 
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City improvement. — number of streets and lanes 
was paved and drained during the period under report, 
A considerable portion of nalla Alaf Shah was covered. 
The Jogi-gate road was metalled. Repairs were executed 
to some nullahs and the retaining waU of the Rehari 
bridge. A new drain was constructed in ntohalla Rehari. 
A reading room and a radio cabin were constructed at the 
park at Talab Khatikan. The Rehari road and the 
Pacca Danga bazar road were tarred. 

City lighting.— Eight more street lamps were installed 
during the period under report, raising the total number 
of electric lamps to 1,096 at the close of S.^1999. Besides, 
there were 42 kerosene oil lamps. The total expenditure 
on city lighting amounted to Rs. 7,725 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 15,450 in S. 1999. 

Municipal Parks. — All Municipal parks were properly 
maintained during the period under report. Tne park 
laid out at the canal bank was greatly developed. 

Infringement of Municipal Bye-laws.— The number of 
cases of infringement of Municipal bye-laws taken to the 
court was 704 in the second half of S. 1998 and 2,617 in 
S. 1999. The number of cases compounded depart- 
mentally was 184 in the second half of S. 1998 and 316 in 
S. 1999. 

Cattle Pounds.— The number of stray cattle impounded 
was 766 in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,729 in S. 1999. 
Fifiy-eight unclaimed cattle were auctioned during the 
period under report. 


Health Section. 

Area and population. — ^According to the census of 
1941, the population of Jammu city was 50,379 : 29,817 
males and 20,562 females. 

Public health and sanitation. — During the period under 
report, the city remained immune from epidemics. Malaria, 
however, broke out in acute form as in S. 1997-98 ; but 
it did not take a heavy toll of lives. Some cases of 
typhus and cerebrospinal fever occurred in S. 1999, but 
the situation was soon brought under control. 

Vital Statistics.— During S. 1999, the number of 
birtns in the Jammu city was 1,506 ; the birth rate was 
29.8 per mille of the population. The number of deaths 
was 1,006 ; the death rate per mille of the population was 
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19.96. The rate of infant mortality per mille of births 
was 147.3 against 137.95 of S. 1997-98. 

Vaccination. — The number of primary vaccinations 
and re-vaccinations performed by the Municipal vaccina- 
tors was 7,650 during S. 1999, against 6,297 of S. 1997-98. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centre.— The Municipal 
Committee contributed, a sum of Rs. 900 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,800 in S. 1999 to the Women’s 
Welfare Association, which maintains a maternity and 
child welfare centre under the charge of a Lady Health 
Visitor. During the period under report, 31 dais were 
trained in tl^e centre, and they practised under the 
guidance of the Lady Health Visitor, and 24 midwifery 
sets were supplied on loan to poor parturient women. 

Conservancy.— The conservancy work of the city was 
looked after by the Health Officer with the assistance 
of one Sanitary Inspector, 2 darogas and 7 jamadars. 
The city refuse was removed by contractors. 

Slaughter-houses. — The number of sheep and goats 
examined in the slaughter-houses was 5,900 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 12,409 in S. 1999. Of the former, 
5,788 were passed for slaughter and 112 condemned, 
and of the latter 12,208 were passed and 312 condemned. 

Destruction of stray dogs.— The total number of dogs 
destroyed during S. 1999 was 714. Arrangements for 
installation of an electrocution machine were made during 
the period under report. 

Receipts and Expenditure.— The receipts of the Jammu 
Municipal Committee were Rs. 1,53,500 during the second 
half of S. 1998 and Rs. 2,45,816 in S. 1999. The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 73,350 and Rs. 1,47,600 
respectively. 


6. Town Planning. 

A separate Department for Town Planning was 
established in December 1939 under an expert. The 
Department advises the Municipalities and the Town Area 
Committees regarding their town-planning problems. 

During the period under report, the Town Planning 
scheme of Munwarabad in Srinagar was sanctioned. An 
interim Town Planning scheme was prepared for the pro- 
posed industrial town of Miran Sahib in Jammu. Town 
Planning schemes for the improvement of the area on 
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the right bank of the Ranbir Canal and Rehari in Janamu 
were prepared. Remodelling schemes relating to Abiguzar 
and the Hospital Road in Srinagar and planning schemes 
relating to the Boulevard road, Shivpora, Rajbagh, Bur- 
zulla and Gogji Bagh in Srinagar remained in hand. 
The Pahalgam Town Planning scheme also remained in 
hand. 


7 . Tourism and Visitors’ Bureau. 

Number of visitors. — The following table compares 
the mimber of visitors during S. 1999 with that of the 
previous 5 years : — “ 



lO 

CD 


00 


CJi 

05 


05 

05 

05 

c«^ 

•4i 

\o 

CO 



05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

rH 

r— 1 

r-H 

rH 

rH 
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GQ 

CZJ 

GO 

GO 

CO 


Europeans ... 5,444 5,421 5,128 8,367 8,327 11,193 

Indians ... 19,274 18,694 22,675 20,925 21,275 7,995 


Total ... 24,718 24,115 27,803 29,292 29,602 19,188 

The number of visitors during the second half 
of S. 1998, which are winter months and, therefore, a 
slack season for visitors, was 1,726, ol whom 1,219 were 
Europeans and 507 Indians. The fall in the number of 
visitors in S. 1999, as compared with previous years, \\as 
due to the transport and other difficulties created by the 
war. 

Facilities for visitors. — tea shop was constructed 
at Patni Top and leased out to a contractor. It provides 
light refreshments and tea to hikers and other casual 
visitors. A Visitors’ Rest House was constructed at 
Sanasar. The tourist hut at Kokarnag was leased out to 
a contractor to provide board and lodging to anglers 
and tourists. The islands of Sona Lank and Rupa Lank 
in Lake Dal were improved and gardeners-cum-c/tow»At<tefS 
were engaged to look after them. The tennis courts at 
Nasim Bagh were improved and big ditches in the camping 
ground area were filled up. A metalled road was con- 
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structed across the camping ground to give access to the 
tennis courts. 

Seasonal ehowkidars were appointed to keep away 
stray cattle from the visitors’ camps in Nasim Bagh and 
Sonamarg, and pariah dogs in a number of tourists’ resorts 
were dealt with effectively. Seasonal Tourist Bureaus 
were, as usual, opened at Suchetgarh, Domel, Ganderbal, 
Pahalgam and Nagin. The Tourist Bureaus at Rawalpindi 
and Jammu functioned all the year round. Information 
on almost aU matters of interest to visitors was available 
at the Visitors’ Bureau and the Tourist Bureaus. Copies 
of the tourist map were made available for sale at all the 
Tourist Bureaus. The Ganderbal- Sonamarg road was 
completed and opened to motor traffic. 

During the second halt of S. 1998, the Ski-Club 
of India held two meetings at Gulmarg. The road from 
Tangmarg to Gulmarg was kept clear of snow for the 
benefit of the members of the Club. Transport facilities 
were provided for transportation of the luggage of the 
members between Tangmarg and Sonamarg, a Police 
escort was deputed for watch and ward of the property 
of fhe members of the Club and electric light and tele- 
phone were provided. 

Pilgrimage to Shri Vaishno Devi.— The Deputy 
Director of the Visitors’ Bureau was, as usual, deputed to 
Katra with the necessary staff to supply information and 
advice to the visitors to the sacred shrine during the 
pilgrimage. About 1,25,000 pilgrims visited the shrine 
in S. 1999, against 60,000 of the preceding year. All 
possible assistance was given to the pilgrims both at 
Katra and the railway station at Jammu (Tawi), 

Tourist Publicity. — Copies of a pamphlet ‘ Notes for 
Visitors to Kashmir ’ were distributed free of charge to 
prospective visitors to Kashmir during S. 1999. Coloured 
posters, illustrated folders and pamphlets were supplied 
to the authorities of various railways and to shipping 
companies. Publicity was given to places of interest by 
the Publicity Department. 

Registration of visitors.— The registration of visitors 
was, as usual, carried out at the customs post at Domel, 
Suchetgarh and Jammu (Tawi). A list of prominent 
European and Indian Residents in Kashmir supplemented 
by fortnightly lists of prominent European and Indian 
visitors was issued and sold at a nominal price. Copies 
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were supplied free of charge to certain Government offices 
and local institutions. 

Licensing of House Boate.— Two bathing boats and 85 
house boats were licensed in the second half of S. 1998. 
During S. 1999, 429 house boats and 6 bathing boats were 
licensed. 

Disputes. — During the second half of S. 1998, 168 
cases of dispute between the visitors and the motor 
transport companies, tradesmen and boatmen were 
instituted. Of these, 90 cases were finally disposed of by 
arbitration. The number of such cases registered in 
S. 1999 was 655, of which 207 remained pending at the 
close of the year. * 

Judicial. — During the second half of S. 1998, 27 
criminal cases were instituted, which were finally disposed 
of. During S. 1999, 204 criminal cases were instituted 
and aU of these were decided. 

Mooring and Camping Sites in Mufassils.—T\vQ camp- 
ing and mooring sites at Pahalgam, Nasim Bagh, 
Ganderbal, Sonamarg and Shadipur, which were under the 
control of the Department, yielded a rent of Rs. 4,287 
during S. 1999. 

Registration of Domestic Servants.— Fifty-nine 
domestic servants for visitors were registered during 
S. 1999, against 46 in S. 1997-98. 

8. Meteorology. 

General. — During the second half of S. 1998, the 
Assistant Chief Observer was deputed to the Aerological 
Office and Observatory, New Delhi, for undergoing a 
refreshser course in Pilot Balloon observations. The 
establishment of a Pilot Balloon and current weather 
observatory at Srinagar and two current weather observa- 
tories at Patni Top and Banihal Pass (Tunnel) at a cost of 
Rs. 23,300 was sanctioned by the Government in S. 1999. 
Sites for the location of these observatories have been 
selected. A set of autograph recorders : (a) Hair Hydro- 
graph, (b) Dry Thermometer and (c) Sunshine Recorder, 
was purchased for the Central Observatory, Srinagar, 
during the second half of S. 1998, and a Mecrobarograph 
was purchased during S. 1999. Due to the present 
international conditions, the supply of meteorological data 
to certain Government offices, quasi-commerci^ Depart- 
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ments and private concerns was stopped. The publication 
of monthly weather reports and statements of raintall 
in the Jammu and Kashmir Government Gazette was 
discontinued during S. 1999, but reports of weather, 
rainfall, snowfall and other meteorological data continued 
to be supplied to the various officers and Departments in 
and outside The State as before. Special information 
regarding snowfall with the prevailing weather conditions 
was telegraphed to the Meteorological Department 
Headquarters office, Poona. 

Observatones. — ^The number of observatories and rain 
registering stations during the period under report 
remained the »ame as in S. 1997-98 viz., 8 observatories 
and 45 rain registering stations. Of the latter, 8 were 
meteorological observatories and 37 purely rain and snow- 
fall recording stations. 

Service tl aviation. — Daily routine weather observa- 
tions were tebgraphed from Srinagar and Skardu to the 
Lahore Centre. Besides, 8 hours observations were 
recorded anc wired to New Delhi for forecasting 
weather condtions to aviation on (i) Jodhpur-Delhi- 
Jhansi-AUahaaad, {2) Raj samad-Madhusagar- Allahabad, 
(3) Delhi-Lalore, (4) Delhi-Kalka-Lahore, and (5) Delhi- 
Bhopal (seasmal), air routes. Similar data, in addition 
to 17 hours observations were also supplied to the 
Royal Air Force Meteorologist, Peshawar. Current 
weather reports were, as usual, supplied to the Royal Air 
Force, wherever requisitions for such observations were 
received. Vifth the change in the Indian standard time 
from the .nidnight between 31st August and ist 
September 1942, timings of observations were fixed at 
9 hours locfi time. 

Snowfal. — ^The snowfall during the second halt of 
S. 1998 wajmore than double that of the previous winter. 
In Februay 1942, it measured 3 feet and 6xV inches when 
melted anj measured as rain. During S. 1999, the first 
snowfall irthe valley was recorded on the 27th November 
1942. Tb snowfall in the valley was light to moderate. 
The hea\fest falls were recorded during the month of 
January f943, when it measured 2 feet a. id 2-^^ inches in 
volume aid 2.21 inches melted as rain. The heaviest 
fall was recorded on the 26th January and measured 
0.41 in(^es. The snowfall of the season in S. 1999 was 
less thai half that of the previous season. 
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Rainfall. — ^The rainfall statements appended to this 
Report show the monthly annual and average total rainfall 
and snowfall melted in water for S. 1999, as recorded at 
45 rain recording stations and meteorological observa- 
tories in the State. The greatest rain recording stations 
in the whole State during the year vwre Sonamarg, 
Udhampur, Basohli, Ramnagar and Reasi. The least 
amount of rainfall was recorded at Gilgit, Bunji and 
Skardu. The total rainfall and snowfall ap measured and 
recorded at Srinagar was 27.22 inches, being above normal 
by 1.35 inches. At Jammu, the total rainfall measured 
45.12 inches, which was 1.90 inches abovfe normal. At 
Leh it measured 6.45 inches, which was 3.1? inches above 
normal. 

Temperature. — ^The lowest temperature recorded during 
the second half of S. 1998 was 1.6° F. ia Dras. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded st the Central 
Observatory, Srinagar, during S. 1999, vere 96.6° F. 
on the 6th July 1942 and 23.2° F. on the {rd February, 
1943 respectively. The annual mean temperature of all 
the meteorological stations during S. 1999 was 54.8° F. 
against 55.1° F. of S. 1997-98. 

Wind velocity.— -The velocities of wpd remained 
variable. The highest records were for Dras‘“5 miles per 
hour in the second half of S. 1998 (in October 1941) and 
7 miles per hour in S. 1999 (in August 1942). I The lowest 
velocity was also recorded at the same plaie and was 
0 mUe per hour. 
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Chapter VI.— SOCIAL SERVICE. 

I. Education. 

Number of institutions. — ^The total number of 
Government and aided educational institutions in the 
State at the close of S. 1999 was 1,888, against 1,780 at the 
close of S. 1997-98. Of these, 1,619 were for boys' educa- 
tion and 269 for girls’ education. In addition, there were 
4,050 centres for adult literacy and 8 technical schools. 

Number of scholars.-- The total number of students 
receiving instruction in the educational institutions in the 
State at tHe close of S. 1999 was 1,18,110, as against 
1,14,086 at the close of S. 1997-98. The figure does not 
include 54,987 adults who were under instruction at the 
close of the year, nor does it include the students under 
instruction in unaided schools and technical institutions. 

Expenditure. — The expenditure on education amount- 
ed to Rs. 11,50,000 for the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 26,24,500 for S. 1999. 

A. — Boys’ Education. 

Institutions. — The following table gives the details 
of educational institutions for boys in S. 1999 as compared 
with S. 1997-98 : — 


No. of imtitutions. 

K.. 

. ^ ... ^ 

Kind of institutions. 


S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 


1. 

Arte Colleges (Government)* 

2 

3 

2. 

Oriental Colleges (aided) 

1 

1 

3. 

High Schools (Government; 

15 

17 

3. 

High Schools (aided; 

18 

21 

6 . 

Middle Schools including 2 Central Basic Schools 
(Government). 

93 

93 


♦Some girl students also are receiving education in these olleges, which 
are mainly meant for boys’ education. There is no separate college for girls. 
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No, of institutions. 


Kind of institutions. 




f ^ 

S. 1997*98. 

S. 1999. 

6. 

Middle Schools (aided) 

18 

18 

7. 

Primary Schools including Basic Schools (Govern 
ment) 

1,025 

1,084 

8. 

Primary Schools (aided) 

41 

59 

9. 

Maktabs and Pathshalas 

167* 

169 

10. 

Private indigenous schools (elementary) 

153 

153 

11. 

Training Schools 

1 

1 


Total 

1,534 

1,619 


Besides, there were 5 unaided institutions, 3 High 
Schools and 2 Primary Schools at the close of S. 1999. 

Attendance.— The numbers of scholars that attended 
the boys’ educational institutions during the period under 
rfeport, as compared with S. 1997-98, are shown below : — 


Kind of institution. 

t 

\ 

No, of Scholars, 




3. 1997-98. 

Second 

half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 

1 . Government Colleges 

... 

2,363 

2,363 

2,458 

2. Oriental Colleges (aided) 

... 

137 

144 

115 

3. High Schools (Government) 

... 

7,302 

7,285 

7,464 

4. „ „ (aided) 

... 

4,891 

4,655 

4,848 

6. Middle „ (Government) 

... 

18,454 

17,698 

17,106 

' 6. „ „ (aided) 

... 

3,138 

3,429 

3,160 
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Kind of institution. 


No. of Scholars. 


Second 

S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


7. 

Primary Sch ools • (Government) 

48,179 

48,629 

52,331 

8. 

Primary Scliools (aided) 

3,539 

4,004 

4,177 

9. 

Maktabs and Pathshala s . . . 

4,964 

4,832 

4,743 

10. 

Private in^genous schools (elementary) 

2,957 

2,957 

2,957 

11. 

Training Schools 

98 

... 

100 

12. 

Unaided institutions 

813 

... 

658 


Total 

96,835 

95,996 

l.OO.llT 


Classification of scholars according to communities.— 

The following table gives the details of scholars according 
to communities in S. 1999 as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 

No. of Scholars. 

< ^ ^ 

Name of community. 

S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 



f(a) Thakurs ... 


4,275 

4972 

1 . 

Hindus 





L(b) Non-Thakurs 

... 

26,795 

26,798 

2. 

Muslims 

... 

59,019 

61,671 

3. 

Sikhs 

... 

3,775 

4,071 

4. 

Christians 

... 

71 

68 

5. 

Harijans 

... 

2,457 

1,918 

6. 

Others 

... 

CO 

719 



Total 

96,835 

1,00,117 


While the increase shown in the number of Muslim 
and Sikh scholars is satisfactory, the number of scholars 
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from the Harijan community has shown a decrease. 
This is attributable to the war, which has brought certain 
types of employment to the very doors of the poor. 

College etfucation. — In accordance with the orders of 
the Government on the report of the Committee appointed 
in S. 1997-98 to suggest ways and means for reorganiza- 
tion of higher education in the State, the former S. P. 
College was bifurcated into the Sri Pratap Intermediate 
College and the Amar Singh Degree College with effect 
from the 17th Bhadon S. 1999 ( 1 st September 1942). 
The number of colleges thus rose to 3 from 2 of S. 1997-98, 
This necessitated increase in the staff also. 

The number of students in the S. P. Intermediate 
College at the close of S. 1999 was 1,133, against 1,120 in 
the Intermediate classes of the former S. P. College in 
S. 1997-98. The number of students in the Amar Singh 
Degree College was 520. In the P. W. College, the 
number of students rose to 805 from 694 of S. 1997-98. 
Of the total number of 2,458 students in all the three 
colleges, 1,770 were Hindus, 592 Muslims, 91 Sikhs, 2 
Christians and 3 others. The expenditure on scholarships 
amounted to Rs. 10,769 for the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 19,058 for S. 1999. The former includes Rs. 3,595 
and the latter Rs. 4,492 given as stipends to teachers 
under training at the Prince of Wales College, Jammu. 

The following table shows the university results of the 
colleges in various university examinations : — 


B. A, 
B.Sc. 
F. A. 
F. 8c. 


B.T. 


S. P. College, Srinagar. P. W. College, Jammu. 


No. sent No. Pass per- No. sent No. Pass per- 
up. passed, centage. up. passed, centage. 

1 


179 

75 

41.9 

63 

47 

74.5 

13 

11 

84.6 

14 

7 

50.0 

285 

171 

60.0 

121 

77 

63.6 

93 

61 

65.6 

49 

30 

61.0 




31 

28 

90.3 


Class. 
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During the period under report, a library for the 
benefit of boarders was started in the hostel attached to 
the P. W. College, Jammu. For the library of the newly 
started Amar Singh Degree College, Srinagar, 2,763 
books were transferred from the S. P. College. Besides, a 
special grant of Rs. 5,000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 1,200 
was sanctioned for purchase of books for this library. 
In the P. W. College, Jammu, a Students’ Hindustani 
library was started. 

The S. P. College magazine, the Pratap, the P. W. 
College magazine, the Tawi, and the P. W. College 
Weekly continued to appear during the period under 
report. ThS Amar Singh Degree College started its own 
magazine, the Lalla Rookh. 

The physical education of students continued to 
receive due attention and the college teams participated 
in the university tournaments. The University athletic 
shield was won by the S. P. College, Srinagar. 

In social service also, the students of the colleges took 
keen interest. The Mutual Benefit Societies did good 
work and the Rovers saved several persons from being 
drowned. 

Secondary education. — The total number of students 
that were sent up for the Matriculation Examination 
from various schools during the period under report was 
2,058. Of these, 1,322 belonged to Kashmir Province and 
736 to Jammu Province. The number that came out 
successful was 1,320. 

Primary education. — The working of the Compulsory 
Primary Education Act was examined by a committee 
during the period under report, and measures were 
devised to stop all chances of leakage. A scheme was 
introduced in certain areas as an experimental measure 
under which the parents have been given the option of 
sending their children to school, but once they have been 
sent there, they have to be retained there till they pass 
either the 5th Class or the age of compulsion. 

Vocabulary for simple Urdu.— It will be recalled 
that in S. 1996-97, His Highness’ Government issued 
orders to the effect that “ Simple Urdu ” should be 
The common medium of instruction in the elementary 
schools and that pupils should be left free to elect to 
learn their subjects through this language, either in 
the Persian or in the devanagri script. During the 
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period under report, a draft vocabulary for Simple 
Urdu was prepared with the help of Dr. Raghuvira of the 
International Academy of Indian Culture and referred 
to a Committee, which included a number of scholars and 
linguists. The Committee after making a very patient 
examination of Dr. Raghuvira’s draft submitted a report 
with an improved and much enlarged vocabulary for the 
common medium of instruction, and the Government 
approved the vocabulary as finally accepted by the 
Committee. 

Refresher courses. — ^The Teachers’ Refresher courses, 
were conducted with increased efficiency during the 
period under report. In addition to tiie Primary 
Teachers’ Refresher Courses, special courses were 
organized for graduates and Head Masters of Middle 
Schools. 

Training of Teachers.— The B. T. Class attached 
to the P. W. College, Jammu, continued to do good work. 
It has attained a standard of work which, on the 
whole, compares favourably with that in other training 
colleges. 

Adult Education. — The number of adult literacy 
centres went down from 4,253 in S. 1997-98 to 4,050 
towards the close of S. 1999, but the number of adults 
examined and certified as literate rose to 27,911 from 
23,109 in S. 1997-98. There were 89 centres in the frontier 
illaqas and these turned out 501 adult literates. There 
were about 300 adult literacy centres for women ; the 
number of adult women made literate in S. 1999 
was 1,457- The total number of adults under 
instruction in S. 1999 was 54,987, against 61,880 of 
S. 1997-98. 

To the 380 adult libraries that were in existence at the 
close of S. 1997-98, 100 were added during the period under 
report, which raised the total to 480. The number of 
books issued was 2,87,782 against 1,28,170 of S. 1997-98. 
About 47,000 readers were got printed in Urdu, 
devanagri and Gurmukhi for free distribution to adults 
under instruction. To attract public attention in greater 
measure, a visual and graphic approach to adult education 
has been initiated. About 9,000 charts imparting usefrtl 
information and written in easy and simple language were 
purchased during the period under report for distribution 
to adult centres. 
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B. — Girls’ Education. 

Institutions. — The details of educational institutions 
for girls during S. 1999. as compared with S. 1997-98 are 
given below : — 


No. of institutions. 

Kind of institutions. ^ ^ ^ 

S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 


1. 

High Schools (Government) 

3 

3 

2. 

High Schools (aided) 

2 

2 

3. 

Middle Schools (Government) 

29 

31 

4. 

Middle Schools (aided 

12 

12 

5. 

Primary Schools (Government) 

177 

195 

6. 

Primary Schools (aided) 

13 

16 

7. 

Maktabs and Pathshalas 

8 

8 

8. 

Training Schools 

2 

2 


Total 

246 

269 

Attendance. — The numbers of scholars reading in the 
girls’ schools are shown below . — 

No. of Scholars. 


Kind of institutions. r" 

A. 

> 


s. 

1997-98. 

S. 1999. 


969 1,066 

552 624 


!• High Schools (Government) 

2. High Schools (aided) 

3* Middle Schools (Government) 


4,020 4,494 
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t 

No, of Scholars, 

KiaJ of iastitutions. , 

S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 


4. 

Middle Schools (aided) ... 

... 

1,797 

1,816 

5. 

Primary Schools (Grovernment) 

... 

8,703 

8,449 

6. 

Primary Schools (aided) ... 

... 

818 

1,213 

7. 

Maktabs and Pathshalas 

... 

334 

'264 

8. 

Training Schools 

••• 

58 

67 


Total ... 17,251 17,993 

Classification of scholars according to communities.— 

The details of scholars according to communities, 
attending the girls’ schools are shown below : — 

No, of Scholars. 

Name of community. , — 

S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 



fThakurs 

••• 

602 

1,873 

1, 

Hindus < 

kNon-Thakurs 

••• 

8,119 

6,588 

2. 

Muslims 


7,006 

7,676 

3. 

Sikhs ... 

••• 

1,286 

1,414 

4. 

Christians 


20 

68 

5. 

Others ... 


218 

374 


Total 




17,251 17,993 
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Staff. — The number of teachers working in the 
Government Primary schools, excluding those teaching 
the Holy Quran, was 269. This gives an average of about 
31 students per teacher against 33 students per teacher 
in S. 1997-98. Out of the total number of 195 
Government Pirmary schools, 132 were single-teacher 
Primary schools. During the period under report, a 
comparatively larger number of qualified candidates came 
forward for the posts of Primary school teachers. A 
large number of trained teachers was also available for 
employment in the Department. 

Training of teachers. — Of the 43 candidates who 
appeared in the J. V. Examination in S. 1997-98, 12 

passed, and of the 10 teachers who appeared in the S. V. 
Examination, 7 passed. In S. 1999, 46 candidates appear- 
ed in the J. V. Examination and 10 in the S. V. 
Examination. Of the former, 28 came out successful ; 
the results of the latter were awaited at the close of 
»S. 1999. 

Scholarships. — Details of scholarships granted to 
the scholars in girls’ educational institutions during the 
period under report are given below : — 


Particulars. 

Second 

S. 1997-98. half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

General merit and poverty 


6,228 

3,144 

6,240 

Bajputs 

*•« 

800 

400 

800 

Scheduled classes 

... 

800 

400 

800 

Karansinghji scholarships 

... 

10,656 

5,328 

10,656 

Widows 

... 

7,380 

2,880 

7,380 

Orphanage 

... 

504 

252 

558 

Total 


26,368 

12,404 

26,434 


Besides, 7 post-matric. scholarships of Rs. 40 per 
month each were granted for education in India. 
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Refresher courses. — Refresher courses were held in 
Srinagar, BaramuUa, Anantnag, Shopian and Muzaffarabad. 
All the local teachers attended the courses. Some teachers 
of the boys’ educational institutions also participated in 
the courses. 

Results. — During the period under report, 52 girls 
appeared in the Matriculation Examination and 44 passed. 
The number that appeared in the Middle Standard Exami- 
nation was 567. Of these, 285 came out successful. 

Craft work. — Special attention was paid to the develop- 
ment of craft work in the institutions for girls’ education. 
One teacher was deputed to the Technical School at 
Jammu for training in spinning. Steps ’co start basic 
training in certain schools remained under contemplation. 

C. — Technical Education. 

No. of institutions and enrolment.— The number of 
technical schools continued to be 8 as in S. 1997-98. 
The smithy class at Bhadarwah failed to attract atten- 
dance, and was transterred to the school at BaramuUa, 
where a weaving class was also opened. The total enrol- 
ment in all the technical schools at the close of S. 1999 was 
319 against 402 in S. 1997-98, and was made up ot 188 
^Muslims, 102 Hindus, 5 Sikhs and 24 others. Carpentry 
' was the most popular class with 64 students, then came 
weaving, embroidery and utensil-making and basket- 
making. 

Results. — During the period under report, 250 students 
sat for the annual examination, and of these 223 passed, 
giving a pass percentage of 87.5. Twelve students applied 
for appearing in the City and Guild of London Institute 
Examination, but owing to delay in maU delivery, none 
could appear. 

Scholarships. — ^An amount of Rs. 4,628 was provided 
in the budget for award of scholarships during the period 
under report. Of this, Rs. 3,201 were actuaUy utilized. 

D. — Scout Movement. 

No. of Scouts. — The total number of scouts of aU 
kinds in different parts of the State during the period 
under report, was 5,788. 

Camps. — The number of training courses and service 
caimps held during the period under report was 13 a-nd the 
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number of campers who took part in these was 406, 
Forty-eight cub-masters, 72 scoutmasters, 72 scouts, 
64 patrol leaders, 28 teachers of the B. T. Class and 
50 teachers of the Teachers’ Training School, Srinagar, 
received training in scouting. In Kashmir Province, a 
camp was held for training in the N ational Service Badge 
and another for training in war service activities. These 
camps were the fir.st of their kind held in the State. Two 
teachers qualified themselves for the National Service 
Badge. 

Rallies. — Six scout and cub rallies were held during 
the period under report at Anantnag, Muzaffarabad, 
BaramuUa, Sopore and Srinagar, and 136 scouters, 
741 scouts and 868 cubs attended them. 

Social service. — ^The scouts rendered valuable service 
to the pilgrims to Sri Amarnath and to people gathered 
together at festivals at other places. A number of cases 
of life-saving by the scouts was also reported. 

2. Public Libraries. 

Both the public libraries, the Sri Ranbir Library, 
Jammu, and the Sri Pratap Singh Library, Srinagar, 
remained under the control of the Director of Education 
during the period under report. 

The total number of books in stock at the close of 
S. 1999 was 16,279 in. the Sri Ranbir Library, Jammu, 
against 15,787 of S. 1997-98. The number in the Sri 
Pratap Singh Library, Srinagar, was 13,141 against 
12,486 of S. 1997-98. The amount spent on the purchase 
of new books during the period under report was Rs. 3,810 — 
Rs. 1,910 for the former and Rs. 1,900 for the latter. 

Below are shown the numbers of books issued to the 
members on loan and to the public for study in the reading 
rooms attached to the libraries during S. 1999 as com- 
pared with S. 1997-98 : — 

BooJfs issued for 

Books issued on loan, study in the reading 

Name of Library. rooms. 

1997-^. S. 1999.' S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 


1. Sri Ranbir Library, Jammu 6,306 6,454 1,330 1,300 

2. Sri Pratap Singh Library, 12,409 16,733 6,027 1,402 

Srinagar, 


Total 


18,715 23,187 


7,357 


2,702 
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The Sri Ranbir Library subscribed for 30 newspapers 
and periodicals, and the Sri Pratap Singh Library for 59, 
during the period under report. 

The number of registered members in both the 
libraries is on the increase ; in the case of the Sri 
Pratap Singh Library it was 2,206 at the close of 
S, 1999, against 1,770 at the close of S. 1997-98. 

A site has tentatively been selected and a plan 
prepared for the construction of a suitable building for 
the Sri Pratap Singh Library, Srinagar. 

3. Archaeology, Research and Museum 
Departments. ; 

Archaeology. — Excavation at Tapar, a village 22 
miles from Srinagar, was conducted in S. 1999 at a cost 
of Rs. 1,300. It resulted in exposing, for the first time, 
the site of the ancient Pratapapura, a township built by 
Maharaja Pratapaditya of the Karkuta dynasty, father 
of the famous King Lalitaditya. His first and foremost 
structure, a temple of Vishnu in its plinth measuring 
6o'-6" on each side was partially unearthed, together 
with the plinth of an enclosure wall partly of stone and 
partly wooden. 

The tombs of (i) Sultan Renchan Shah, (2) Sultan 
•Shah Mir, (3) Sultan Ala-ud-Din, (4) Sultan Qutab-ud-Din, 
(5) Sultan Adam Khan, (6) Sultan Fateh Shah, (7) Behaqi 
Begum and (8) Kh. Mohd. Azam Dedamari, were taken 
under Government protection. Urgent repairs were 
carried out in them. 

The departmental photographer took 41 photographs 
during the period under report. 

Research. — During the period under report, the 
Persian books Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Dewan-i-Hubbi and 
Dewan-i-Diari and the last portion of the Sanskrit 
book Ishvara Vivrittivimarshini were copied out. Devi 
Namavilas, Gilgit manuscripts Vol. II and I. P. VivritUvi- 
marshini Vol. II were published and the Somashambhu, 
the Ramahanthi on the Bhagvatgita and V amakeshvara 
Matavivarana were printed. Balabhodhini and Bala- 
bhodhininyasa remained under preparation. Certain 
standard works of research and archaeological interest 
were acquired for the departmental libraries by purchase 
or presentation. Research publications were supplied free 
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of cost to certain institutions and offices both within 
and outside the State. 

Mu86uni. — The Government Museum at Srinagar 
remained open throughout the period under report, 
except on Thursdays and Gazetted holidays. The 
number of visitors went up to about 1,50,000. Rare 
specimens such as old embroidered chogas and coins were 
acquired for the Museum. A birchbark sheet, contain- 
ing an agreement on a dispute over movable and immovable 
property was also acquired. 

4. Medical Aid. 

• ^ 

General. — ^The most noteworthy feature of the 
Medical Department during the period under report was 
the completion of two modern hospital buildings, the 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Hospital at Jammu and the 
Karan Singh Hospital at Mirpur. The former was 
completed at a cost of Rs. 8,08,741 and the latter 
at a cost of Rs. 77,876. 

The Medical Department was reorganized with the 
object of extending its range and the quality of its service 
to the people, and educating the masses in the laws of the 
preservation of health, sanitation and hygiene. The 
Director has now two Deputies, one of whom is in charge 
of the Public Health Department and an* Assistant for 
Indian medicine. The latter is required to maintain effec- 
tive supervision on the work of subsidized Ayurvedic 
and Unani practitioners and the Unani and Ayurvedic 
dispensaries maintained by the Goyemment. 

The five-year scheme to subsidize Allopathic, Unani 
and Ayurvedic practitioners which had been started in 
S. 1994-95 proved very popular. A proposal for 
continuance of the scheme for a further period of five 
years, with some improvement in the status and the 
grant of practitioners, was under the consideration of 
the Government at the close of the period under 
report. 

Institutions. — During the period under report, the 
King Edward Memorial Zenana Hospital, Jammu, was 
amalgamated with the General Hospital at Jammu and 
the combined hospital was housed in the newly opened 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Hospital. Similarly the 
Zenana Hospital at Mirpur was amalgamated with the 
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general dispensary there and the combined hospital was 
housed in the newly opened Karan Singh Hospital. A 
new dispensary was opened during the second half of S. 1998 
and 12 more subsidized dispensaries were opened during 
S. 1999. The total number of institutions maintained 
by the Government including the Ayurvedic dispensary 
and the Unani dispensary at Jammu, at the close 'of 
S. 1999, was thus 92. The number of subsidized dispen- 
saries at the close of S. 1999 was 70 against 58 at the 
close of S. 1997-98. In addition to these, there were the 
weU-equipped Mission hospitals, 4 in number, and the 
Kashmir National Hospital and Maternity^ Home. These 
five institutions are in receipt oi grant -in-aid from the 
Government. 

Patients treated.— The following table will give a 
general idea of the work done in the Medical institutions 
in the State during the period under report as compared 
'ii^ith S. 1997-98 ; — i 


Second 

Particulars. S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 


1. No. of patients treated in institutions 
wholly maintained by the Govern- 
ment, including the A 3 mrvedic and 
Unani dispensaries at Jammu — 


(a) Outdoor ... ... 17,54,005 6,77,762 14,98,755 

(b) Indoor ... ... 10,299 4,425 10,329 

2. No. of operations performed in the 
institutions wholly maintained by 
Government — 


(a) Major 

3,636 

2,018 

4,627 

(b) Minor 

75,585 

29,128 

63,662 

3. No of patients treated in the subsi- 

88,064 

1,26,918 

•1,60,637 


dized dispensaries. 

4 . No. of operations performed in the 
subsidized dispensaries — 


(a) Major 

(b) Minor 


3 

3,498 . 937 * 1,238 




Particulars. 


Second 

8 . 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


5. No. of patients treated in the aided 

hospitals — 

(a) Outdoor 

(b) Indoor 

6, No. of operations performed in the 

aided hospitals — 

(a) Major 

(b) Minor 


71,882 

4,835 


1,177 

7,981 


30,305 

1,863 


501 

3,501 


89,413 

5,253 


1,317 

7,875 


Treatment in Government Hospitals. 

Outdoor patients.— The following table shows the 
number of outdoor patients treated in different Govern- 
ment hospitals during the period under report as compared 
with S. 1997-98 : — 


No. of patients. Daily average. 


Hospitals. 

S. 1997- 
98. 

Second 

S. 1997- 
98. 

Second 


half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 

half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 

X. Saddar Hospital, 

84.941 

33.481 75.394 

558.14 

393.95 350.58 

Srinagar. 




a. Saddar Hospital, 

94.399 

40.950 *75.355 

511.48 

491.60 466.84 

Jammu. 





3. D. J. Zenana Hospital, 1,16,401 41,094 91*401 370*20 168.56 292.01 

Srinagar. 


4 * K. E. M. Zenana 16,969 4 * 45 ® 4^-49 57*09 

Hospital, Jammu 


♦The work done in the Saddar Hospital, Jammu in S 1999 includes the 
work done in the K. E. M. Zenana Hospital, Jammu in that year. 
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Indoor patients. — ^The statement given below shows 
the indoor work done in the hospitals during the period 
under report as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 


JVio. ufledi 
available. 


No. of patient i. Daily average. 
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CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO* 

CO 

CO 

I. 

Saddar Hospital, Sri- 

60 

60 

2,407 

994 

2,416 

( 

92.91 

00 

Oi 

0 

86.65 


nagar. 







2. 

Saddar Hospital, 

50 

no 

1,565 

920 

*2,354 

55-50 

54.86 

89.74 


Jammu. 







3 

D. J. Zenana Hospital, 

95 

95 

2,251 

853 

2*069 

104.90 

77.06 

92.54 


Srinagar. 








4 

K, E. M. Zenana Hospi- 

1 To IX 

60 

. . 

680 

372 

*. . 

19.02 

22.60 

• . 


The following table shows how the patients admitted 
in the hospitals were disposed of ; — 


*See foot note on page 199. 



Believed^ Diteharged. Died. Bemain, 
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♦See foot note on page 199 
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Sur|[iC0l work. — ^The following table shows the surgical 
work done in the Government hosputals as compared with 
S. 1997-98 


Hospitals. 


Major Ofmaions, Minor Oferatiom. 

r~ * \ t 

S. Second S. Second 

1997-98. half of S. 1999. 1997-98. half of S. 1999." 
8. 1998. 8. 1998. 


1. 

Saddar Hospital 
Srinagar. 

768 

210 

841 

2,376 

480 

2,137 

2. 

> 

3. 

Saddar Hospital, 
Jammu. 

D. J. Zeznana 

387 

350 

*774 

4,289 . 

1,908 

*2,930 


Hospital, Sri- 
nagar. 

520 

213 

518 

6,729 

2,902 

5,443 

4. 

E. E. M. Zenana 
Hospital, Jammu. 

81 

7 


217 

81 

.1 


X-Ray. — The number of X-rays taken in the 
hospitals at Jammu and Srinagar was 479 and 230 res- 
pectively in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,097 and 594 
respectively in S. 1999, against 895 and 368 respectively 
in S. 1997-98. 

Treatment of dental diseases.— The number ot 
patients treated for dental diseases was , 6 io 86 in the 
Saddar Hospital at Srinagar and 7,129 in the Saddar 
Hospital at Jammu in the second half of S. 1998, and 
13,446 and 14,557 respectively in S. 1999, against 11,491 
and 14,563 respectively in S. 1997-98. The details of the 
surgical work done under this head are shown below : — 


Jammu. Kashmir. 


Particulars. 

8.1997-98. 

Second 

half of S. 1999. S. 1997-98. 
8. 1998. 

\ 

Second 

half of 8. 1999. 
8. 1998. 

Cleanings 

Stoppings 

Extractions 

Misceilaneons 

118 

642 

... 2,884 

... 10,919 

23 

476 

1,321 

5,309 

57 

886 

2,623 

10,991 

1,085 

47 

6,334 

4,025 

30 

541 

3,293 

2,312 

13,717 

110 

7,195 

4,990 

Total 

... 14,563 

7,129 

14,557 

11,491 

6,176 

26,012 


iROt note on page 199. 
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Anti-rabic work. — The number of cases treated in 
the anti-rabic centres attached to the hospitals at Srinagar 
and Jammu was 112 and 197 respectively in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 273 and 331 respectively in S. 1999, 
against 345 and 235 respectively in S. 1997-98. 

Treatment in Dispensaries. 


Treatment of patients.— The following table shows 
the work done in the dispensaries during the period under 
report : — 


Particulars. 

Kashmir Frovince. 

Jammu Frotrince, 

r 

Second half 
of S. 1998. 

<s 1 QQQ Second half 

0 . g jggg 

S. 1999. 

Outdoor patients treated 

... 2,68,631 

6,33,948 

2,89,156 

6,22,657 

Indoor patients treated 

525 

1,540 

761 

1,950 

Major operations performed 

881 

1,875 

357 

619 

Minor operations performed 

13,866 

32,732 

9,887 

20,420 

Daily average indoor 

18.65 

24.94 

43.68 

56.5C 

Daily average outdoor 

... 1,387.72 

2,500.85 

2,270.70 

2,805.44 


The following table shows the disposal of indoor 
patients in the dispensaries during the period under report 
as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 


Kashmir Frovirvce,^ Jammu Frovince, 


Particulars. 

r ■■ " 

s. 

— ^ — 

Second 


r 

S. 

A 

Second 



1997-98. 

half of S. 

1999. 

1997-98 

half of 1 

S. 1999. 



S. 1998. 



S. 1998. 


Cured 

... 1,050 

381 

1,124 

1,261 

500 

1,372 

Relieved 

279 

77 

191 

391 

172 

CO 

Discharged 

83 

24 

81 

96 

56 

m 

Died 

56 

21 

55 

48 

31 

45 

Remaining 

17 

22 

. 89 

... 

2 

£ 

Total 

... 1,485 

525 

1,540 

1,796 

761 

1,95C 


•’1‘he figures for Kashmir include those treated in the dispensaries i 
Ladakh district, Astore and Bunji. 
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Venereal diseases. — ^The work done by the venereal 
dispensaries during the period under report is shown 
below ; — 



No. of cases treated.* 

Particulars. 

Second 


half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


Syphlis 

... 

... 

268 

279 

Gonorrhoea 

... 

... 

72 

137 

Leprosy 

... 

... 

3 

9 

Malaria 

... 

... 

493, 

922 

Other diseases 


... 

2,247 

3,638 


Total 


3,083 

4,985 


The two venereal dispensaries with headquarters at 
Dudu and Thial which had been sanctioned by the 
Government for a period of three years only by debit 
to the Silver Jubilee Fund, were abohshed at the 
end of Bhadon S. 1999. This accounts for decrease in 
the number of cases treated in the venereal dispensaries in 
S. 1999. 


Aided Hospitals. 

There were 5 hospitals receiving grant-in-aid from 
the Government during the period under report. These 
were ; — (i) E. N. Hospital, Rainawari, (2) St. Joseph 
Hospital, Baramulla, {3) C. M. S. Zenana Hospital, Anant- 
nag, (4) Kashmir Mission Hospital, Srinagar, and (5) 
Kashmir National Hospital and Maternity Home. The 
last was first started in S. 1996 in a hired building and 
is the first medical institution of its kind started by 
any local body of men in the State so far. In April 
1942, a new building for the hospital was constructed. 
The opening ceremony of the building was performed by 
Shri xuvaraj Bahadur in August 1942. The Govern- 
ment sanctioned grant-in-aid for this institution with 
effect from Katik S. 1998. The work done in the aided 
hospitals is shown below : — 


*Tliese figures are included in the table under treatment of patients gives 

abovai 
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Total .. ,,893 2,6„ 
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Epidemics. 

During the second half of S. 1998, the State remained 
immune from epidemic diseases. In S. 1999, however, 
there occurred cases of typhus in Khurhama and other 
villages in the Lolab valley. The infection spread to 
certain villages in, Harrial area (Handwara Tehsil) and to’ 
Baramulla Tehsil. The disease soon assumed an 
epidemic form and the infection spread to Poonch, 
Uri and Chattergul. A few cases were imported into 
Srinagat also, but these were immediately isolated. The 
disease appeared in an epidemic form in certain places in 
Kishtwar Tehsil and the neighbourhood of Banihal. 

, To control the disease, immediate steps w'ere taken 
by the District Medical Officers. The Deputy Director 
of Medical Services, Public Health, was deputed to the 
affected area to organize an effective anti-typhus campaign. 
The 'Director of Medical Services also made an extensive 
tour in these ar^as. Anti-typhus camps, delousing 
centres, check posts etc., were established. Preventive 
measures were intensified and additional staff of 
medical officers, compounders and disinfectors was 
engaged to combat the disease. The measures adopted 
by the Department proved a success and the disease 
was brought under control within a very short 
time. In all, there were up to the end of S. 1999, 
1,050 cases, of which 269 proved fatal. 

Malaria, which prevailed in certain parts of Jammu 
Province, was attended to as usual. Quinine was dis- 
tributed. A special preparation to cure the disease -was 
also prepared and distributed among various dispensaries. 

Tuberculosis. 

The number of new cases of the respiratory system 
that wUs treated in the tuberculosis dispensaries at 
Srinagar and Jammu was 20,467 during the second half 
of S. 1998 and 32,630 in S. 1999. Of the former, 564 
and of the latter 1,242, were cases of tuberculosis. The 
percentage of mortality was 2.82 in Srinagar and 14.16 in 
Jammu during the second half of S. 1998, and 5.56 and 
17.6 respectively in S. 1999. 

The number of new cases admitted in the different 
institutions of the T. B. Department and their disposal 
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is shown below : — 


Governmerd Sana- T, B, Hoapitah at 
tofium Tamrmrg, Srinagar and Jammu, 



i 




1 



Particulars. 

Second 
half of S. 
S. 1998. 

1999. 

Second 
half of 
S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

1. 

Number of beds available 

• 

80 

80 

36 

36 

2. 

Number of new cases 

38 

170 

123 

281 

3. 

Number of old cases 

52 

25 

33 

38 


Total of 2 & 3 

90 

195 

156 

319 

4. 

Cured 

1 

2 

... 

... 

5. 

Relieved 

22 

no 

45 

109 

6. 

Discharged otherwise 

42 

35 

62 

141 

7. 

Died 

, 

2 

11 

41 

8 . 

Under treatment 

25 

46 

38 

28 


Total of 4 to 8 

90 

195 

166 

319 


The numbers of examinations performed in the 
laboratories attached to the institutions for treatment of 
tuberculosis were 3,309 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
8,350 in S. 1999, against 7,336 in S. 1997-98. The numbers 
of operations performed were 277 major and 690 minor 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 1,058 major and 1,46a 
minor in S. 1999. 


Vital StatisUci. 

The births and- deaths during the period under 
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report, as compared with S. 1997-98, were as follows : — 


Part cukrs. 


Total No. Registered. 


Rate per mdle. 


S. Second 

1997-98. half of S. 1999. S. 1997-98. S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 


Kashmir Province. PoPtrLATioN=^0,40,183. 

Births ... 66,237 25,091 55,459 28.97 27.18 

Deaths ... 39,879 18,383 47,151 20.54 23.11 

Jammu Province. Population= 19,81,433. 

Births ... 47,850 20,550 48,082 30.9 24.26 

Deaths ... 29,435 13,140 35,260 19.0 17.79 

Vaccination. 

The following table shows the primary vaccinations 
and re-vaccinations performed during the period under 
report as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 

Primary Vaccination. Re-vaccination. 

A t. 


Province. 

s. 

1997-98. 

Second 
half of 
S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

S. 

1997-98. 

Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

Kashmir 

... 61,281 

24,336 

63,801 

30,925 

7,924 

16,975 

Jammu 

... 47,153 

32,229 

37,368 

30,440 

18,590 

24,929 


Medico-Legal Work. 

As many as 76 examinations were performed during 
the second half of S. 1998 and 187 in S. 1999, in the 
laboratories in connection with medico-legal work, against 
222 such examinations in S. 1997-98. The number of 
cases of human poisoning dealt with during S. 1999 was 
36, of which 20 proved fatal. The post-mortems performed 
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and the cases of simple and grevious hurts examined are 
shown below : — 


Second 


Particulars. 

S. 1997 -93. 

half of 

S. 1999 

■ 


S. 1993. 


Post-mortems 

202 

59 

18: 

Grievous hurts 

• 

14G 

23 

13: 

Simple „ 

2,245 

393 

i,53e 

Other cases 

190 

33 

.8C 


Work in Laboratories. 

The number of examinations performed in the Chemica 
Laboratory, Jammu, was 3,215 in the second half o 
S. 1998 and 6,268 in S. 1999, against 5,804 in S. 1997-98. 
Of the former, 76 examinations were performed in connec- 
tion with medico-legal cases and 2,393 in connection witi 
pathological specimens. Of the latter, 187 pertained tc 
medico-legal cases. At the Bactereological Laboratory 
Srinagar, 24,921 samples of water and a number of samples 
of urine and milk, were examined during the seconc 
half of S. 1998, and 41 samples of water, 2,076 samples of 
milk and 6 samples of urine were examined in 
S. 1999. 


Leper Asylums. 

Srinagar Asylum. — The second half of S. 1998 opened 
with 150 patients in the Leper Asylum. During 
S. 1999, 115 new patients were admitted. Of the total, 
115 were discharged or left voluntarily, 8 died and 142 
remained in the asylum at the close of S. 1999. 

Jammu Asylum.— S. 1999 opened with 20 inmates in 
this asylum and 23 new patients were admitted during the 
year, bringing the total to 43. Of these, 21 were dis- 
charged, one died and 21 remained in the asylum at the 
close of S. 1999, 
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Expenditure. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the 
Medical Department amounted to Rs. 4,10,800 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 9,60,900 in S. 1999, against 
Rs. 8,83,400 in S. 1997-98. 
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Chapter VIL— FINANCE, INCOME-TAX, Etc. 

I. Receipts and Expenditure. 

Below are the final figure.? ol receipts and expend^" 
ture of the State for the period under report ; — 

Receipts. 


Amount, 



Head. 

Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

^ 1. 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

... 34,66,600 

Rs. 

55,68,600 

2. 

Oustonitf 

... 33,88,900 

67,30,400 

3. 

Forests 

... 31,67,500 

83,63,900 

4. 

Excise 

... 2,09,600 

4,26,400 

5. 

Grazing 

... 3,16,9(X) 

3,45,000 

6. 

Stamps 

... 3.37,600 

7,96,800 

7. 

Income-Tax 

... 1,55,300 

4,82,000 

8. 

State Prorierty in British India 

40,600 

1,25,300 

9. 

Interest 

46.000 

2,71,700 

10. 

Administration of Justice 

81,400 

2,32,500 

11. 

Jails 

9,600 

43,000 

12. 

Police 

16,700 

49,700 

13. 

Minor Departments 

35,500 

1,10,000 

U. 

Education ... 

41,400 

84,800 

15. 

Medical 

4,300 

11,600 

16. 

Industrial Administration 

5,500 

25,600 

17. 

Agricmture ... ... 

27,300 

1,03,500 



Amourd. 



Head. 


^ , 

Second 

half of S. 1999. 
S. 1998. 

18. 

Public Works 


Rs, 

... 5,58,500 

Rs. 

12,44,900 

19. 

Sericulture ... 


... 6,78,000 

41,91, 100* 

20. 

Electricity ... 


3,05,300 

7,19,700 

2]. 

Telegraphs ... 

... 

63,900 

1,64,400 

22. 

Irrigation ... 

... 

... 3,82,100 

6,44,500 

28. 

Railways ... 


19,500 

53,000 

34. 

Army 


61,100 

1,80,700 

25. 

Stationery and Printing 


80,200 

1,67,000 

26. 

Miscellaneous 

... 

... 1,12,700 

2,49,400 

27. 

I ndustrial Schemea 


... 2,48,100 

♦ 



Total 

... 1,38,60,100 3,13,85,600 


Expenditure. 






Amount, 


Head. 


t 

Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999- 

1. 

V ' ' ' 

Land Revenue 

... 

... 3,64,400 

8,11,700 

2. 

Customs and Excise 

... 

... 1,76,600 

6,07,900 

3. 

Forests 

... 

... 8,80,300 20,18,300 

4. 

Income Tax 

... 

23,700 

50,900 

5. 

Interest 

... 

46,300 

6,41,900 


♦The figure for Industrial schemes (HefwJ 27) for S, 1999 is included in 
Sericulture (^ead 19)* 









Amtmni. 


Head. 


6. His Highness* Civil List 

7 . State Departments 

8. General Administration 

9. Administration of Justice 

10. Jails 

11. Police 

12. Political 

15. Miscellaneous De[>artments 

14. Education ... 

15. Medical 

16. Industrial Administration 

17. Agriculture and Horticulture 

1 8 . Civil V eterinary 

19. Co-operative Department 

20. Panchayats and Rural Uplift 

21. Roads and Buildings 

22. Commercial Departments 

23. Electric Department ... 

24. Telegraphs and Telephones 

25. Irrigation ... 

26. Army 

27. Pension and Gratuities — 


Second 

half of S 1999. 
S. 1998. 


Rs. 

11,90,800 

Rs. 

26,31,800 

3,77,400 

12,85.800 

7,46,700 

15,84,100 

2,34,400 

5,13,700 

82,900 

1,86,400 

6,62,900 

15,39,100 

19,400 

51,000 

52,300 

64,200 

11,50,000 

26,24,500 

4,10,800 

9,60,900 

70,700 

1,48,900 

84,400 

1,88,300 

61,500 

1,58,700 

62,500 

1,33,400 

1,03,300 

2,72,700 

6,54,300 

18,31.600 

3,71,700 

22,09,400 

1,31,000 

3,02,300 

79,800 

1,75,400 

1,50,300 

4,12,400 

30,92,400 

69,89,500 

6,06,200 

12,60,200 
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Amount. 


( — 







28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Head. 


Stationery and Printing 
Refunds 
Miscellaneous 
Industrial Scheiries 

Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue 


Second 

half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 

R-a. Rs. 
2,02,900 5,32,200 

P12,000 3,11,700 

89,700 2,34,500 

97,400 

8,43,700 21,10,300 


Total ... 1,32,31,600 3,26,33,700 

The following statement shows the details of capital 
expenditure not charged to revenue, during the period 
under report : — 

Amount. 


Head. 


Second 
half of 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

Irrigation 


Rs. 

Rs. 

6,400 

Sericulture 


36,500 

23,300 

Electric 


35,000 

1,84,600 

Telegraphs 


36,900 

68,000 

Forests 


8,200 

16,900 

Roads and Buildings 


... 6,54,300 

13,46,800 

Tourist Industry ... 

... 

10,000 

82,400 

Rosin and Turpentine ractory 


... 4,000 

... 
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^ 


Head. 

1 

Second 

half of S. 1999. 

8. 1998. 

• 

Rs. Rs. 

Drug Industry 

43,800 46,000 

Minerals 

15,000 56,100 

Silk Weaving Factory 

2,50,100 

• 

Glass Industry 

29,700 

Total 

8 . 43 , TOO 21,10,300 

The following figures show the opening 

and the closing 

balances and the financial position during S. 1999: — 

Receipts. 

Rs. 

I. Opening balance 

37.40.700 

2. Receipts of the year 

• • 3.13.85.500 

Total 

.. 3,51,26,200 

3. Add net results of Debt Heads 

11,73,200 

Total 

Expenditure. 

. . 3,62,99.400 

I. Expenditure during the year 

. . 3.26.33.700 

2. Closing balance 

36,65.700 


Total 


3,62,99,400 
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2. Income-Tax. 


General. — To make for greater efficiency, the Income 
Tax Department was reorganized and strengthened during 
S. 1999. Towards the close of S. 1999, the existing lists 
of flat rates meant for application in cases where the 
profits cannot be deduced from the books were revised as 
a result of the abnormal rise in the prices of commodities. 
As a major portion of the assessments for S. 1999 had been 
completed betore the revised list was brought into force, the 
full effect of the revised list would fall on the assessments 
to be made in the current year on the income of the previous 
year. Certain Income Tax rules were revised with a view 
to (a) bringing the procedure to be followed for registration 
of ffims for income-tax purposes into line with the procedure 
laid down in British India and (b) providing for depreciation 
in respect of sugar works, paper mills, etc. 

Demand. — The following table compares the demand 
during the second half of S. 1998 and S. 1999 with that 
of S. 1997-98, in approximate lakhs of rupees ; — 


Second 

Particulaw. S. 1997-98. half of 8.1999. 

S. 1998. 


Salary Circle 

... 

1.27 

0.18 

1.28 

Kashmir Province 

... 

2.19 

0.25 

3.59 

Jammu Province 

... 

0.83 

0.37 

1.77 


Total 

4.29 

0.80 

6.64 


In S. 1999, the demand in current cases in the Salary 
Circle showed a decrease of Rs. 32,885 as compared with 
S. 1997-98, while in arrear cases, there was an increase 
of Rs. 33,985. In the Srinagar City Circle, the demand 
in current and arrear cases increased by Rs. 13,232 and 
Rs. 1,05,915 respectively. The Kashmir mufassils showed 
a decrease of Rs. 16,050 in the demand in current cases 
and an increase of Rs. 37,135 in arrear cases. In Jammu 
City, the increase amounted to Rs. 68*712 in respect 
of current cases and Rs. 10,755 in respect of arrear 
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cases. In the Jammu mufassiU, the imposition of the 
demand increased in current and arrear cases by 
Rs. 12,217 and Rs. 1,427 respectively. 

Reslizations. — The realizations, including the deduc- 
tions made at the source from salaries a,nd pensions, were 
Rs. 1,51,790 in the second halt of S. 1998 and Rs. 4,77,466 
in S. 1999. The refunds made amounted to Rs. 6,799 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 18,198 in S. 1999, 
giving net revenues of Rs. 1,44,991 and Rs. 4,59,268 
respectively 

Expenditure. — The total expenditure of the Depart- 
ment was Rs. 23,700 during the second half of S. 1998 
and Rs. 50,^00 in S. 1999. Deducting from this the 
portion of expenditure debitable to the Stamps Depart- 
ment, calculated at one-fifth of the total cost, the net 
expenditure of the Income Tax Department came to 
Rs. 18,982 for the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 40,704 
for S. 1999. The percentage of expenditure to actual 
receipts was 12.5 in the second half of S. 1998 and 8.5 in 
S. 1999, against 10.8 in S. 1997-98. 

Income Tax appeals. — ^The number of appeals dealt 
with by the High Court was 133 during the second half 
of S. 1998 and 83 during S. 1999. The disposals were 
98 during the second half of S. 1998 and 61 during 
S. 1999. 

The number of appeals dealt with by the Provincial 
Income Tax Officers was 145 during the second half of 
S. 1998 and 215 during S. 1999. Of these, 117 appeals 
were disposed of and 28 remained pending at the 
close of the second half of S. 1998 ; and 169 were disposed 
of and 46 remained pending at the close of S. 1999- 

Since the reorganization of the Income Tax Depart- 
ment, the appellate work has been transferred to the 
Revenue Minister from the High Court. 

3. Stamps. 

General. — The work of Stamp inspection continued 
to be done by the Income Tax and Assistant Income Tax 
Officers side by side with their income-tax work. 'During 
the period under report, 32 courts and offices were 
inspected The total amount of stamp deficiency detect- 
ed, including penalty on instruments not duly stamped, 
amounted to Rs. 523. 



Receipts. — The total revenue from all heads under 
stamps was Rs. 3,91,782 for the second half of S. 199$ 
and Rs. 9,42,729 for S. 1999, against Rs. 7,66,745 in 
S. 1997-98. 

The following table shows the revenue realized from 
the sale of various kinds of stamps during the period 
under report, as compared with S. 1997-98 : — 

Second 

Particulars. S. 1997-^98. half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Judicial 


85,199 

31,281 

86,678 

Bercnxie’ 

... 

1,74,128 

1,04,502 

2,50,514 

Bill and Receipt ... 


30,076 

15.696 

33,.597 

Hundi 

... 

1,294 

835 

1,569 

Telegraph 


48,016 

26,796 

75,884 

Co'irt*fee 


3,40,648 

1,67,371 

3,89,434 

Copying fee 


29,401 

12,229 

34,296 

Special adhesive ... 


827 

951 

2,243 

Paper 


9.146 

4,688 

10,830 

Service Telegraph 


42,740 

22,500 

54,769 

Total 


7,61,475 

3,89,849 

9,39,814 

Duty and penalty on unstamped papers 


794 

187 

353 

Recovery on pauper suits 


4,230 

1,491 

2,180 

Miscellaneous 


246 

255 

382 

Total 


5,270 

1,933 

2,915 

Grand Total 


7,66,745 

3.91,782 

. 9,42,729 

The increase in revenue in S. 1999 was mainly due to 
larger investments in immovable property. 



The incidence of stamp revenue after deducting 
receipts under Telegraph, Service Telegraph and other 
miscellaneous heads was Rs. 190 per mille, against 168.02 
per mille of S. 1997-98. 

Printing. — Stamps of various kinds worth Rs. 16,59,994 
were printed during the period under report and 
credited to the stock of the Central Depot. Besides, a 
stock of stamps worth Rs. 58,930 was converted by 
super-printing from judicial impressed stamps into 
revenue impressed stamps. 

Stamp vendors.- Tluie were 191 stamp vendors in 
S. 1990, against 280 in S. 1997-98. The average 
commission earned by each vendor was Rs. 93 per 
annum. 

British Indian Stamps.— An abstract of the receipts 
and issues of British Indian ordinary stamps and service 
postage stamps is given below : — 

Ordinary Postage Stamps. 

Rs. 

Opening balance of the .second lialf of S. 1998 2,05,923 

Receipts during the second half of S. 1998 . . 1,51,261 


„ „ s. 1999 . . 3.94.229 

Total . . 7. 51.413 

Issues during the second half of S. 1998 . . 1,75,131 

.. s. 1999 . . 4.75.445 

Total . . 6,50,576 


Closing balance at the end of S. 1999 


1,00,837 
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Service Postage Stamps. 

Rs. 

Opening balance of the second half of S. 1998 59 . 5 i 4 

Receipts during the second halt of S. 1998 . . 99.970 

„ „ S. 1999 . . 1,54.023 


Total .. ‘ 3.13,507 


Issues during the second half of S. 1998 . . 82,544 

„ „ S. 1999 . . 1,89,432 

Total . . 2,71,976 

Closing balance . . 4 i. 53 i 


Receipts under service postage stamps both in the 
second half of S. 1998 and S. 1999 included service stamps 
worth Rs. 20,000 allowed annually free of cost by the 
Government of India. 

Supplies to Chenani and Poonch Jagirs.— Revenue, 
Bill and Receipt and Court fee labels of the face value of 
Rs. 2,825, Bs. 200 and Rs. 4,000 respectively were supplied 
to the Chenani Jagir, super-printed with the words 
“ Chenani Jagir ” free of cost, during the period under 
report. Stamps worth Rs. 88,450 with the words 
" Poonch Jagir ” super-printed upon them were ordered 
to be supplied to the Chief Accounts Officer, 
Poonch. 

Expondituro. — The following table shows the details 
of expenditure during the period under report as compared 



Period. Didcount. Refunds. Printing Total. 


charges. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8. 1997-98 

15,410 

2,631 

7,233 

2.5,274 

Second half of S. 1998 

7,102 

3,057 

834 

10,993 

S. 1999 

• 

17,816 

4,064 

21,372 

43,252 

Increase in S. 1999 as compared 

2,406 

1,433 

14,139 

17,978 


witli S. 1997-98. 


A timely indent for the supply of 1,500 reams of the 
special water-marked paper was placed with the Titaghar 
Paper Mills, Calcutta, but the paper could not be had 
earlier than about a year after the date of indent. A 
priority certificate for the carriage of the paper had 
also to be arranged, owing to transport difficulties. All 
this explains the heavy increase in expenditure under 
printing charges. 

4. State Insurance Fund. 

Business under ordinary ruies.~The number of 
proposals received under ordinary rules was 161—40 
during the second half of S. 1998 and 12 1 in S. 1999 — 
against 112 in S. 1997-98. Of the total, 133 were 
accepted and 130 policies covering Rs. 1,76,800 were 
issued. 

Compulsory insurance.— The number or policies 
issued under Compulsory Insurance Rules was 263 — 89 
during the second half of S. 1998 and 174 in S. 1999— cover- 
ing Rs. 1,40,500, against 191 policies covering Rs. 1,03,000 
issued during S. 1997-98. The total number of policies 
issued under these rules up to the close of S. 1999 was 
555 covering Rs. 2,99,500. 

Claims. — There occurred 4 deaths during the second 
half of S. 1998 and 7 deaths in S. 1999, involving a sum 
of Rs. 9,500. The total number of deaths up to the close 
of S. 1999 was 15, covering Rs. 13,500. Of these, ii cases 
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covering Rs. 9,500 have been settled and payments made 
to the claimants concerned. The remaining 4 cases 
remained pending for want of succession certificates. 

One policy-holder surrendered his policy during the 
period under report. The surrender value was paid. 

Forfoituro of Policies. — Policies of 4 defauliers were 
forfeited during S. 1999. The total number of policies 
forfeited up to the close ot S. 1999 was 13, covering 
Rs. 18,500. 

Balance. — The second half of S. 1998 started with a 
credit balance of Rs. 89,156 and closed with a balance 
of Rs. 1,11,357. The closing balance of the fund at the 
end of S. 1999 stood at Rs. 1,72,701. 

5. Property in British India. 

Administrative control. — The administrative control 
of the Property continued to be with the Revenue 
Commissioner. The Manager’s post was included in the 
cadre of Revenue Assistants. 

Income. — The total leceipts amounted to Rs. 40,565 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,28,109 
S. 1999, against Rs. 77,646 in S. 1997-98. Tlie abnormal 
increase in S. 1999 was due to (i) ai rears of rent 
.recovered from the Jallo lessees and other tenants, {2) 
auction proceeds of the furniture of the Sialkot Bungalow 
and (3) increase under certain contracts. 

Expenditure.— The expenditure amounted to Rs. 17,974 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 31,625 in S. 1999, 
against Rs. 30,155 in S. 1997-98. 

General.— An appeal against the decision in the case 
“ State versus Sialkote Municipahty ” was filed in the 
Lahore High Court. 
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Chapter VIII.- JURISDICTIOKAL JAGIRS. 

I. PooNCH Jagir. 

General. — The total area of the Poonch Jagir is over 
1,600 square miles. The Jagir lies between 33°-5' and 
”34°-2' latitude and 73° and 74° 5' longitude. On 
the north-east and south it is bounded by Jammu and 
Kashmir Provinces and on the west by the Tehsils of 
Kahoota and Murree. The climate is generally temperate 
in summer and cold in winter. The annual rainfall is over 
Co inches. The population of the Jagir at the census of 
1941 was 4,2^,828, excluding Karloop, which was included 
in the census of Jammu Province. The principal languages 
spoken in the Jagir are Kashmiri, Dogii, Punjabi, Gojii 
and Pahaii. 

General Administration.— During the period under 
report, Lala Seva Ram Suii, late Principal, P. W’. College, 
Jammu, acted as Guardian to the minor Raja, Shiv Rattan 
Dev Singhji, who continued to receive education at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qayoom 
remained the Administrator of Poonch, while 
Pt. Maharaj Kishen Dar was succeeded by L. Chet Ram 
Chopra as Wazir. 

Legislature. — The Jagir was, as usual, represented in 
the Jammu and Kasl mn Piaja Sail a b}' 4 members, 

three elected and one nominated. 

Land Revenue.— The following table shows the culti- 
vable area and the area under cultivation during the 
period under report' as compared with S. 1997-98 ; — 


Second 

Paibcularg S. ] 997 98. half of S. 1999, 

S, 1998. 


1. Cultivable area in acres ... .. 2,01,456 2,15,567 2,15,390 

3. Area under cultivation in acres ... 1,69,829 1,88,218 1,97,656 


The decrease in the cultivable area in S. 1999, as 
compared with the second half of S, 1998, was due to 
diluvion and banjars. 
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The condition of crops was normal. The prices of 
foodstuffs showed a considerable rise, but the food 
situation remained under control. Some wheat was 
imported from the Punjab, and this proved of great help. 

The land revenue demand for the second half of 
S. 1998 was Rs. 3,07,871 and for S. 1999, Rs. 4,77,857. 
Of the former, Rs. 2,87,574 was realized and of the latter 
Rs. 4>b5,535. The Tirni demand amounted to Rs. 33,437 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 52,870 in S. 1999. 
Of the former, Rs. 33,340 was realized and of the latter 
Rs. 52,727. The expenditure on the Revenue Department 
amounted to Rs. 24,448 during the secpnd half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 54,253 in S. 1999, as compared with 
R. 57,290 in S. 1997-98. 

PimchayatS. — ^The number of panchayats in the 
Jagir at the close of the period under report was 29 
against 26 at the close of S. 1997-98. The following table 
shows the work of disposal of civil and criminal cases by 
panchayeUs during the period under report : — 


PariicnlarB, 

Second 
of half 

S. 1998. 

S. 1999. 

Opening balance- 

(i) Ciyil 

650 

643 

(iil Criminal 

119 

144 

Instituted — 

(i) Civil 

834 

1,556 

(ii) CrimiMl 

134 

535 

Disposed of — 

(i) Civil 

841 

1,486 

(ii) Cnmmal 

109 

531 

Pending— 

(ij Civil 

643 

713 

\tti ComioAi 

144 

148 
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The number of revision applications filed was 2’j 
during the second half of S. 1998 and 77 in S. 1999. 

Besides judicial work, the panchayats did, as usual, a 
certain amount of rural uplift work also. Four radio 
sets were at work under the aegis of the Department. 
During the malaria season, a sum of Rs. 300 was sanctioned 
for purchase of indigenous medicine, which was distributed 
through the agency of the panchayats. 

AgriCUlturO. — Officials of the Department toured in 
the Jagir and, as usual, rendered assistance to the 
zatnindars. Posters on agriculture were issued. The 
Horticulture Department sold 5,662 trees in the second 
half of S. 1998 for Rs. 522 and 7,236 trees in S. 1999 for 
Rs. 664. Experiments in turmeric-growing, sugarcane- 
growing and tea-growing were carried out by the 
Department. The first two proved a success and the results 
of the third were being watched at the close of the period 
under report. 

Co-operative Societies. — ^The number ot societies at 
the close of the period under report was 282 against 
278 in S. 1997-98. Of these, 2 were Central Banks, 271 
Agricultural Credit Societies and 8 Non- Agricultural Credit 
Societies and one was a Co-operative School. The member- 
ship was 7,481, and the working capital Rs. 6,53,493 at the 
close of the period under report. Eleven societies got their 
decennial accounts settled during the period under report. 

Industnes. — ^The resin industry is expanding satis- 
factorily. Soap-making, pottery, oil-making and tannery 
are the chief cottage industries in the Jagir, A proposal 
to extend financial aid to the tanning and shoe-making 
industry remained under the consideration ot the adminis- 
tration at the close of the period under report. The 
sale proceeds of silk yarn, silk waste and pooda amounted 
to Rs. 15,005 in S. 1999 against Rs. 8,000 in S. 1997-98. 
An exhibition of local industries and home products 
was, as usual, held in the Jagir. 

Forests. — Of the total area of the Jagir under forests, 
599.8 square miles are protected, but open to grazing, 
600 square miles are undemarcated, and 3,360 acres 
are reserved. During the period under report, natural 
regeneration was not satisfactory, owing to the heavy 
brunt of uncontrolled grazing. As many as 4,000 
deodars and 1,615 walnuts were planted. Besides, about 
one maund of Horse Chestnut seed, over a maund of 
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Biar seed and a quantity of chir seed were sown. Areas 
under kuth and digitalis were extended. The outturn 
of resin during the period under report was over 1,246 
maunds. The number of trees tapped was 19,494 with 
24,811 channels, against 18,665 frees with 23,981 channels 
tapped in S. 1997-98. 

The following table shows the receipts and the ex- 
penditure of the Department during the period under 
report, as compared with S. 1997-98 ; — 


Second 

Particulars. S. 1997-98. half of S. 1999. 

S. 1998. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Receipts 

... 1,16,252 

54,355 

1,49,991 

Expenditure 

26,941 

12,844 

27,165 

Surplus 

89,311 

41,611 

1,32;826 


One licence for small games was issued during the 
second half of S. 1998. During S. 1999, one licence was 
issued for big games, 4 for small games and 30 for 
fishing. 

Cu$toms and Excise.— The Poonch Customs tscriff 
was brought at par with the Jammu and Kashmir Customs 
tariff with effect from the ist Chet S. 1998. From dhe 
ist Baisakh S. 1999, the control and collection of the 
Poonch Customs was taken over by His Highness’ 
Government. The total receipts under the customs, 
imports and exports, during the second half of S. 1998 
amounted to Rs. 1,32,460 and the expenditure Was 
Rs. 17,326. 

In the second half of S. 1998, 25 seers of ehuras and 
15 seers of opium, and in S. 1999, 37 seers of charm and 
I maund and 35 seers of opium were purchased from His 
Highness’ Government. As many as 722 bottles of spiced 
liquor and 5,266 bottles of plain liquor were distilled in 
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the second half of S. 1998 and 2,024 bottles of spiced liquor 
and 16,159 bottles of plain liquor in S. 1999. The con- 
sumption was 34 seers and 6 chhataks of opium, 14 seers 
and one chhatak of char as and 8,552 bottles of liquor in 
the second half of S. 1998, and i maund, 26 seers and 10 
chhataks of opium, 30 seers and 5 chhataks of charas and 
19,822 bottles of liquor in S. 1999. 

The number of excise shops during the period under 
report was 10. 

Criminal Justice. — The number of courts exercising 
criminal jurisdiction during the second halt of S. 1998 was 
18. During ^ 1999, the number was reduced to 17, as 
with the transfer of the Customs Department to His 
Highness’ Government, the court of the Superintendent of 
Customs, who was working as a first class magistrate for 
customs cases, ceased to exist. 

The number of offences during the second half of 
S. 1998, including those pending from the previous year, 
was 3,508 involving 7,744 persons. Of these, 2,207 cases 
involving 5,135 persons were disposed of. During S. 1999, 
the number of cases including the opening balance was 
5,816 involving 13,540 persons, against 4,497 cases involving 
11,279 persons in S. 1997-98. Of these, 4,554 cases 
involving 10,614 persons were disposed of. The percent- 
ages of persons discharged, acquitted, convicted and 
otherwise disposed of were 56, 33, 3 and 8 respectively 
in the second half of S. 1998 and 54, 34, 3 and 8 respective- 
ly in S. 1999. The number of cases affecting the human 
body was 439 in the second half of S. 1998 and 895 in 
S. 1999, against 1,073 in S. 1997-98. One person in 
the second half of S. 1998 and 19 persons in S. 1999 were 
required to furnish security bonds for keeping peace and 
good behaviour. The number of cow-killing cases report- 
ed during the period under report was 6. 

The number of appeals pending in the appellate 
courts was 63 in the second half of S. 1998 and 87 in 
S. 1999. The former involved 116 persons and the latter 
124 persons. Of the former, 52 involving 87 persons and 
of the latter, 82 involving 116 persons were disposed of. 
The number of revision petitions was 53 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 62 in S. 1999 ; the disposals were 38 
and 57 respectively. 

A.— Civil Justice exclusive of The Agriculturists’ Relief r 

Act .— The number of courts exercising civil jurisdiction 
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during the period under report was 8 as in S. 1997-98. 
The number of cases pending disposal was 1,251 in 
the second half of S. 1998 and 1,987 in S. 1999, 
against 1,309 in S. 1997-98. Of the former, 538 cases and 
of the latter 1,097 cases were disposed of. The number of 
applications for execution of decrees was 682 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 774 in S. 1999. Of the former, 
132 cases and of the latter, 308 cases were disposed oi. 
The amount realized in the execution of decrees was 
Rs. 4,198 in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 9,560 in 
S. 1999. 

There were 4 appellate courts. Th6 number of 
appeals pending in these courts was in in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 182 in S. 1999. Of the former, 55 and 
of the latter, 142 cases were disposed of. 

The number of processes issued in the second half of 
S. 1998 was 6,728 and the amount of processes fees realized 
was Rs. 2,762. In S. 1999, the number of processes issued 
was 15.935 the amount realized as processes fees was 
Rs. 5.291. 

B.— Civil Justice under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act.— 

The number of courts exercising powers under the Agricul- 
turists’ Reliel Act was 7 during the period under report. 
, The number of suits pending disposal was 945 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and 1,147 in S. 1999, against 1,165 
in S. 1997-98. The disposals were 471 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and 766 in S. 1999, against 663 in S. 1997-98. 
The number of applications for executions of decrees was 
1,727 for the second half of S. 1998 and 1,827 for S. 1999. 
Of the former, 349 and of the latter, 635 were disposed ol, 
against 887 of S. 1997-98. The realizations in the execution 
of decrees amounted to Rs. 9,144 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 26,576 in S. 1999, against Rs. 30,614 in 
S. 1997-98. The number of appeals pending disposal 
in S. 1999 was 2, of which one was disposed of. 

Registration. — The number of deeds registered was 
1,616 in the second half of S. 1998 and 3,446 in S. 1999. 
The registration fees amounted to Rs. 12,099 and 
Rs. 27,536 respectively. 

jails. — ’The number of convicts and under-trials in 
the Poonch Jail, including those remaining from the 
previous year, was 197 in the second half of S. 1998. 
In S. 1999, the number, including those remaining from the 
second half of S. 1998, was 390, against 523 in S. I997-98- 
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PoliC6> — The actual strength of the Police force at 
the close of S. 1999 was i Superintendent, 2 Assist- 
ant Superintendents, 3 Inspectors, 13 Sub-Inspectors, 
I Assistant Sub-Inspector, 60 Head Constables and 338 Foot 
Constables. There are adequate arrangements for im- 
parting necessary training in drill and musketry to Foot 
Constables in the Police Lines at Poonch, where they are 
called to receive refresher courses. Head Constables and 
officers of higher rank are sent for training to the Police 
Training School, Srinagar. During the period under 
report, 3 probationary Sub-Inspectors, 6 directly appointed 
Head Constables and 8 Foot Constables were sent to this 
school for training. 

Crime.— Of 135 cases reported during the second half 
of S. 1998, 80 were admitted, of which 19 remained un- 
traced. The number of cases taken to the court was 6t. 
Of these, 28 ended in conviction and 26 in acquittal and 7 
remained pending at the close of the period. In S. 1999, 
378 cases were reported, of which 241 were admitted, 30 
remained untraced and 36 were under investigation. 
Out of 175 cases which were taken to the court, 59 ended 
in conviction, 56 in acquittal and 60 remained pending at 
the close of the year. The number of persons arrested 
and challaned was 112 in the second half of S. 1998 and 
281 in S. 1999. Of tlie former, 48 were convicted and 51 
acquitted and ot the latter, 71 were convicted and 64 
acquitted. 

Army. — The Poonch Military, which was maintained 
at an expenditure of Rs. 43,900 per annum, was disbanded 
during S. 1999. One Jamadar, one Naik and 15 sowars 
were retained for being used as mounted Police. 

Works of Public Utility . — The expenditure on works 
of public utility and repairs, including establishment, 
amounted to Rs. 44,333 in the second halt of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 80,472 in S. 1999. 

The number of lighting installations at the close of 
S. 1999 was 630 against 569 at the close of S. 1997-98. 
The receipts under electricity were Rs. 4,721 in the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 8,611 in S. 1999. The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,902 and Rs. 8,763 
respectively. 

Education. — There were 139 educational institutions, 
with an attendance of 11,530 in the second halt ot S. 1998, 
and 149 institutions with an attendance of 12.523 in 
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S. 1999, against 140 institutions with an attendance of 
10,798 in S. 1997-98. Scholarships sanctioned amounted 
to Rs. 2,700 for the second half 01 S. 1998 and Rs. 4,900 
for S. 1999. Grant-in-aid paid to schools and maktabs 
and patshalas amounted to Rs. 3,960 in the second half 
of S. 1998 and Rs. 7,920 in S. 1999. The expenditure on. 
education amounted to Rs. 45,894 in the second half of 
S. 1998 and Rs. 1,00,100 in .S. 1999. 

Medical. — ^Three new dispensaries were opened during 
S. 1999, bringing the total number of medical institutions 
to II against 8 in S. 1997-98. The numbei; of patients 
treated was 73,484 in the second halt of S. 1998 and 
1,74,243 in S. 1999. The number of operations per- 
formed was 767 in the second half of S. 1998 and 3,626 in 
S. 1999. A subsidized dispensary was also opened 
in S. 1999, where 3,409 patients were treated. The 
expenditure on medical aid including civil veterinary 
amounted to Rs. 27,841 in the second half of S. 1998 
and Rs. 65,632 in S. 1999. 

Civil VetWiliary. — ^'fhe number of cattle treated was 
32,954 in the second half of S. 1998 and 17,330 in S. 1999. 
The number of operations performed was 60 in the second 
half of S. 1998 and 429 in S. 1999. The increase in 
the number of the cattle treated in the second half of 
S. 1998 was due to the outbreak of foot and mouth 
diseases. 

Municipality. — The Zenana park under the control 
of the Municipal Committee was properly maintained. 
The serai buil^ng which has been placed in charge 
of the Committee was improved and a radio set was 
installed in it. Travellers are given free accommodation 
in this serai. It was used by 478 persons in S. 1999. 
The expenditure on city improvement was Rs. 1,468 
in the second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 3,139 in S. 1999. 
Twenty-seven, cases of infringement of Municipal bye-laws 
and rules were challaned in the courts in S. 1999; of 
these 13 ended in conviction and 8 were compounded 
departmentally. 

FinanCU-T-The following statements show the receipts 
and expraditure under major heads during the 



period under report 

Statement of Receipts. 



Head. 

Actual of the 
second half 
of S. 1998. 

Revised 
estimates 
of S. 1999. 

I. 

Land Bevenue 

2,88,045 

4,64,100 

II. 

Customs 

1,25,476 

1,91,000 

III. 

Forests 

64,355 

1,29,100 

IV. 

Excise • 

11,534 

48,800 

V. 

Grazing 

33,020 

55,000 

VI. 

Stamps 

35,248 

57,400 

VII. 

Interest 

25,836 

59,800 

VIII. 

Administration of Justice 

12,920 

19,800 

IX. 

Jail 

4,540 

9,200 

X. 

Police 

991 

800 

XI. 

Education 

1,502 

5,200 

XII. 

P, W. D. (Boads and Buildings) 

],516 

2,500 

XIII. 

Sericulture 

... 

20,000 

XIV. 

Electricity 

4,722 

8,000 

XV. 

Telephones 

... 

600 

xvi. 

Stationery 

19 

... 

XVII. 

Miscellaneous ... 

5,528 

5,600 


Total 

6,05,252 

10,76,900 


Statement of Expenditure. 



Head. 

Actuals of the 
second half 
of S. 1998. 

Revised 
estimates 
of S. 1999. 

1 Land Bevenue 

24,448 

44,000 

2 Customs 

17,326 

8,000 



Head. 


Actuals of the Revised 
second half estimates 
of S. 1998. of S. 1999. 


3. 

Excise 

347 

1,100 

4. 

Forests 

12,844 

30,000 

5. 

Interest 

103 

. 13.500 

6 . 

Raja Sahib and Court 

1,08,949 

2,08,600 

7. 

Reception 

943 

2,100 

8 . 

Stables 

3,920 

5,700 

9. 

General Administration 

58,262 

1,09,600 

10. 

Administration of J ustice 

16,286 

36,400 

11. 

JaU 

5,701 

16,200 

12. 

Police 

64,463 

1,11,100 

13. 

Education 

45,894 

1,00,100 

14. 

Medical 

27,841 

64,900 

15. 

P. W. D. (Roads and Buildings) 

26,085 

54,000 

16. 

Sericulture 

2,491 

5,900 

17. 

Electric Department 

3,902 

7,500 

18. 

Telephones 

... 

1,900 

19. 

Minor Departments 

5,242 

27,300 

20. 

Pension and gratuities 

26,644 

52,000 

21. 

Stamps 

951 

8,300 

22. 

^Refunds and Drawbacks 

320 

2,100 

23. 

Stationery and Printing 

6,063 

13,700 

24. 

Miscellaneous 

8,238 

19,000 

25. 

Dharmarth 

3,754 

8,500 


Total 

4,71,017 

9,51,500 
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2. Chenani. 

General.— Chenani is a Jagir in Jammu Proxiiice 
consisting of 47 villages, of which 7 villages are held in 
proprietary rights by the illaqadar. It is bounded on the 
north by Ramban, on the east and west by Udhampur and 
Ton the south by Ramnagar. The population of the Jagir 
according to the census' of 1941 was 11,796. 

Administration. — The Raja Sahib exercises the powers 
of a District Magistrate and Sessions Judge on the executive 
and criminal side. Appeals lie to and re visional supervi- 
sion vests in the High Court of Judicature of the Jammu 
and Kashnfir State. The Raja Sahib’s orders in 
revenue matters are final. He has a Wazir to assist Imn 
in administering the affairs of the Jagir. 

Revenue Demand. — The total revenue deiudiid, 
including cesses and grazing fee ‘during S. 1999 was 
Rs. 26,190, of which Rs. 21,413 was realized. 

Forests. — The income from the sale of timber was 
Rs. 9,594 during the second half of S. 1998 and 
Rs. 24,906 during S. 1999, as compared with Rs. 7,334 of 
S. 1997-98. Besides, Rs. 1,302 was realized during the 
second half of S. 1998 and Rs. 1,674 during S. 1999 from 
other sources. 

Education. — ^At the close of S. 1999, there were three 
village primary schools in the Jagir. 

The number of boys on rolls at the close of S. 1999 
was 84. To attract children from the tnufassils, great 
efforts are being made. To induce the boys of the town 
to acquire higher education out.side the Jagir, the Raja 
Sahib has sanctioned an amount of Rs. 400 per year for 
scholarships. But none of the boys has availed of tlie 
grant. 

Justice. — During S. 1999, the total number of criminal 
cases, original appeals, revisions and miscellaneous cases 
under disposal in different courts was 241, as compared with 
152 of S. 1997-98. Out of these, 169 were disposed of and 72 
remained pending at the close of the year. The number of 
civil suits, appeals, etc., under disposal was 225 against 
253 of S. 1997-98. Of these, 170 were decided and 55 
remained pending at the close of the year. The number of 
revenue cases dealt with was 401. of which 332 were 
decided and 69 remained pending. Of the total number of 
152 criminal ^ses, 204 civil suits, and 67 Revenue cases. 
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that were under disposal during the second half of S. 1998, 
102, 123 and 27 respectively were finally disposed of. 

Revenue and Expenditure.— The total receipts during 
S. 1999 were Rs. 68,848, against Rs. 49,148 of S. 1997-98. 
The expenditure amounted to Rs. 56,705 against 
Rs. 49,069 of S. 1997-98. 
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List of Chief Ofiieers at the end of S. 1999. 
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Ghansar Si Qgh, Brigadier, Rao Bahadof ^ General StafE Officer ^ 16-9-1932 
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Appendix II. 

Lfst of laws passed during the second half of S. 1938. 

1. The Jammu and Kashmir Motor Vehicles Act, S. 1998. 

2. The Jammu and Kashmir Municipal Act, S. 1998. 

3. The Jammu and Kashmir Petroleum Act, S. 1998. 

4. The Plant and Crop Protection (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

6. The Probate and Administrative (Amendment) Act, S, 1998. 

5. The Legal Practit* oners' (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

7. The Pretention of Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

8. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, s. 1998. 

9. The Fisheries (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

10. The Forest (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

11. The Provident Fund Act, S. 1998. 

12. The Income-Tax (Amendment) Act, S. 1998. 

13. The Jammu and Kashmir Game Laws Act, S. 1998- 

U. The Jammu and Kashmir Customs (Amendment) Act, 1998. 

16. The Jammu and Kashmir Active Service Act, S. 1998. 


List of laws passed during S. 19S9. 

1. The Maharaja’s Guards (Amendment) Act, S. 1999. 

2. The Jammu and Kashmir Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) 

Act, S. 1999. 

3. The Jammu and Kashmir Arya Maniage Validation Act 

S. 1999. 

4. The Jammu and Kashmir Press and Publications (Amendment) Act 

S. 1999. 

5« The Jammn and Kashmir Income Tax (Amendment) Act, S. 1999. 

6. The Jammn and Kashmir Companies (Amendment) Act, S. 1999. 

7. The Jammu and Kashmir Factories Act, S- 1999. 

8. An Act to repeal certain laws, S. 1999. 

9- An Act to fuither amend the Jammu and Kashmir Fisboiies Act§ S. 1999. 

10. The Diasolution oi Muslim Marriages Act, S. 1999. 

11. The Jammn and Kashmir State aid to Industries Act, S. 1990, 

12- The Jammu and Kashmir Defence (Amendment) Act, S, 1990. 
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la. The Jammn and Kashmir Village Panchayat Validation Aet-, S. 1999. 

14. Tha Jammu and Kashmir Press and Publication (Amendment) Act, S. 1999. 

15. The Jammu and Kashmir Army (Amendment) Act, S. 1999. 

List of Ordinances passed in S. 1999. 

1. The Jammu and Kashmir Registration of Foreigners’ Act 

Ordinance. S. 1999. 

2. The Jammu and Kashmir Motor Vechicles (DrlTeis) Ordinance, S. 1999, 

3. The Air Kaid Precautions (Serf ice) Ordinance. S. 1999. 

t 

4. The Jammu and Kashmir Police CKesignation of office). Ordinance S. 1999 

5. The Jammu and Kashmir Collective Fines Ordinance, S. 1999. 

6. The Jammu and Kashmir Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, S. 1999. 

7. The Jammu and Kashmir Penalties Enhancement Ordinance, S .1999. 

8. The Jammu and Kashmir Special Crimioa! Courts (A me i dm ant), Ordinanoe 

S. 1999. 

9. The Air Kaid Precantions (Service) Ordinance, S. 1999. 

10. The Jammu and Kashmir War Injuries Ordinance, S. 1999. 

11. The Jammu and Kashmir Indian Soldiers' Litigation (Amendment) Ordi- 

nance, S. 1999. 

12. The Jimmi and Kashmir State Soldiers (Amendment) Ordinance, S. 1999. 

13. The Indian Standard Tims (Interpretation of References), Ordinance, 

S. 1999. 

Notifications passed during the second half of S. 1998. 

1. Modification of Notification No. 8 of the Fisheries Act, 1980-*- Notifica- 

tion No. 1-L of S. 1998. 

2. Amendment of Process Service Fees Buies — Notification No. 2-Lof S. 1998. 

3. Rules for relinquishment and assumption of charge by the Judicial clerks— 

Notification No. 8-L of S. 1998. 

4. Delegation of powers to the Inspector General of Registration to 

countersign sale deeds.— Notification No. 4 -L of S. 1998. 

6, Reduction of stamp doty under article 30, Schedule 1 of the Stamp 
Act, of S. 1977.— Notification No. 6-L of S. 1998. 

6. Addition of Buies 17 and 18 to the Criminal Boles of S. 1988.— NotifioatioD 
No. 6*Lof 8. 1998. 
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Notifications passed during S. 1999. 

1. Reciprocity in the matter of Execution of Decrees between the Aden Courts 

and the SUte Courts.— Notification No. 1-L of S. I99i^ 

2. Amendment to Buies goveminf; His Highness' Board of Judicial Advisers 

(Procedure) —Notification No. 2*L of S. 1999. 

3. Rules under the Jammu an Kashmir Army (Am' ndment) Act of S. 1999. — 

Notification No. 3-L of S. 1999. 
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Appendix III. 

List of laws in force in Jammu and Kashmir State 
during the second half of S. 1998 and S. 1999. 

1. The State Gazette Ain No. 12 of S. 1945. 

2. The Law regarding Floating of Skins of S. 1946. 

3. The Ranbir Penal Code (No. XII of S. 1989), S. 1949. 

4. The Oaths Aot of S. 1960. 

5. The Indian Savings Bank Aot of S. 1952. 

6. The Treasure Troves Rules of S. 1952. 

7. The Indian Post Office Aot of S. 1952. 

8. The Customs Aot of S. 1958. 

9. The Excise Aot of S. 1958. 

10. The Ootroi Aot of S. 1958. 

11. The Fisheries Act of S. 1980. 

12. The Canal and Drainage Aot of S. 1963. 

13. The Kashmir Silk Protection Aot of S. 1964. 

14. The River Rules of S. 1964. 

15. The Small Causes Court Act of S. 1968. 

16. The Judicial Officers Protection Act of S. 1971. 

17. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot of S. 1971. 

18. The Explosive Sabgtances Aot of S. 1971. 

19. Aot for Prevention of Inoitement of Murder of S. 1971. 

30. The Telegraph Aot of 8. 1974. 

21. The Food Adulteration Aot of 8. 1975. 

22. The Criminal Tribes Aot of S. 1976. 

23. The Registration of Afghans Act of 8. 1978. 

24. The Sri Pratap Jsmmn and Kashmir Laws (Consolidation) Act No. 4 of 

8.1977. 

25. The Ancient lionnments Preseivation Aot No. 5 of 6. 1977. 

26. The Bankers Books Evidence Act No. 6 of 8. 1977. 

27. The Court Fees Act No. 7 of 8. 1977. 

28. The Oittle Tresspass Act No. 8 of 8. 1977. 

29. The Coatraot Aot No. 9 of 8. 1977. 
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30. The Civil Procedure Code No. 10 of S. 1077. 

31. The Companies Act No. 11 of S. 1977. 

32. The Destruction of Records Act No. 12 of S. 1977. 

33. The Kvidence Act No. 13 of S. 1977. 

34. The Easements Act Ko. 14 of S. 1977, 

85. The Bxplosive Act No. 15 of S. 1977. 

36- The Epidemic Diseases Act No. 16 of S. 1977. 

37. The Fatal Accidents Act No. 17 of S. 1977. 

38 The Gamhling Act No. 18 of S. 1977. 

39. The Onardian and Ward Act No. 19 of S. 1977. 

40. The General Clauses Act No. 20 of S. 1977. 

41. The Glanders and Farcy Act No. 21 of S. 1977. 

42. The Degal BepresentatlTes Suits Act No. 22 of S. 1977. 

43. The Legal Practitioners Act No. 23 of S. 1977. 

44. The Lunacy Act No. 25 of S. 1977. 

45 The Majority Act No. 26 of S. 1977. 

46. The Negotiable Instruments Act No. 27 of 8. 1977. 

47. The Public Servants Enquiries Act No. 28 of S. 1977. 

48. The Probate and dministration Act No. 29 of S. 1977. 

49. The Partition Aot No. 30 of S. 1977. 

00. The Prisoners Act No. 31 of S. 1977. 

51. The Prisoners Act No. 33 of S. 1977. 

02. The Poisons Act No. 34 of 8. 1977. 

63. The Registration Act No. 35 of S. 1977. 

54. The Succession Property Protection Aot No. 36 of S. 197 T. 
60. The Specific Relief Act No. 37 of S. 1977. 

06. The Suits Valuation Act No. 38 of S. 1977. 

57. The Succession Certificate Act No. 39 of S. 1977. 

68. The Stamp Act No. 40 of S. 1977. 

69. The Trust Act No. 41 of S. 1077. 

60. The Transfer of Property Act No. 42 of S. 1977. 

61. The State Official Secrets Aot No. 43 of 6. 1977. 
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62. The Muslims Dower Act No. 44 of S. 1977. 

63. The Civil Courts Act No. 46 of S. 1977. 

64. The Usurious Loans Act No. 47 of S. 1977. 

65. The Patents and Designs Aot No. 48 of S* 1977. 

66. The Copyright Aot No. 49 of S. 1977. 

67. The Religious Endowments Act No. 60 of S« 1977. 

68. The Court of Wards Aot No. 62 of S. 1977. 

69. The Rules regarding Registration of Public Prostitutes of S. 1977. 

70. The Knth Act of S. 1978. 

71. The Tenanry Act No. II of S. 1980. 

72. Tne Agriculturists* Relief Act Nj, l of S. 1983. 

73. The Police Act No. 2 of S. 1983. 

74. The India Treaty of Peace Order (1920) of S. 1983 (No. 21.L 83). 

76* The Infant Marriage Prevention Act of S. 1985. 

76. The Jammu and Kashmir Vaccination Act ot S. 1986. 
y7. The Food Control Aot of S. 1986. 

78. The Juvenile Smoking Act of S, 1986. 

* 79. The Primary Education Act of S, 1986, 

SO* The Forest Act of S. 1987. 

81. The Jammu and ^vashmir Forests (Sale of Timber) Act of S, 1987. 

82« The Legal Practitioners’ Fees Act No. 7 of S. 1988. 

83. The Press and Publications Aot No. I of S. 1989. 

84. The Jammn and Kashmir Army Act No. XIV of S. 1989. 

88* The Jammn and Kashmir Army (Suspension of Sentence) Act Not 15 of 
S. 1989. 

86, The State Soldiers* Litigation Act of S. 1989. 

87* The Sapphire Mines Act No. 16 of S. 1989. 

88* The Water Mills Act No. 17 of S. 1989. 

89. The Criminal Procedure Code 23 of S. 1989, 

90. The Jammu and Kashmir Cinematograph Act No. 24 of S. 1989. 

91. The Hindu Widows’ Remarriage and Proj^rty Act No. 29 of 3. 1989* 

92. The Plant and Crop Protection Act No. 1 of S. 1999* 
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The Village Sanitation Act No. 5 of S. 1990. 

94. The Land Acquisition Act ^o. 10 of S. 1990. 

96. The Cruelty to Animals Prerention Act No. 13 of S. 1990. 

96. The Boilers Act No. 4 of S. 1991 > 

97. The Income Tax Act No, 9 of S. 1991. 

98. The Cantonment Act No. 10 of S. 1991. 

99. The Suppression Of Immoral Ttathc in Wowen Act No. 11 of ^ . 19 j1. 

100. The Panjhayat Act No. I of S. 1992. 

101. The Matches (Excise duty) Act No. 6 of S. 1992. 

102. The Mechanical Lighters (Excise duty) Act No. VII of S. 1992 

103. The Soap (Excise duty) Act No. VII of S. 1992. 

164. The Kashmir Valley Embankment Act No. VIII of S. 1992. 

106. The Ladakh Frontier Crossing Act Order No. I of S. 1992. 

106. The Criminal Law Amendment Act No. 1 of S. 1903. 

107. The Eight of Prior Purchase Act No. II of S. 1993. 

108. The Co-operative Credit Societies Act No. VI of S. 1993. 

109. The Jammu and Kashmir Aid to Agrionltnrbts’ Land Improvement Act 

No. yil of S. 1993. 

1 10. The Possession Tax Eepealing Act No. 2 of S. 1994. 

111. The Identification of Prisoners Act IV of S. 1994. 

112. The Kahcharai Act No. X of S. 1994. 

113. Tiie Wiietefis Telegraphy Act No. Ill of 5. 1996. 

114. The Jammu and Kashmir Alienation of Lmd Act No. Y of 8. 1995. 

115. Act to regulate the levy of tolls on Bridges and Reads No, VI IJ 

S. 1995. 

lie. The Limitation Act No. IX of S. 1996. 

117. Act to define the Sale of Goods No. II of S. 1996. 

118. The Registration of Foreigners Act No. Ill of S. 1996. 

110. The Partnership Act No. Y of S. 1696. 

120. An Act to repeal Kar-i-Sarkar Rules Act No. VIII of S. 1996. 

121. The Jammu and Kashmir Laws Amendment Act No. X of S. 1996 . 

122. Act to repeal certain Acts No. XI of S. 1996. 

123. The Land Revenue Act No. XII of S, 1996. 
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121. The Constitution Aot No. XIV of 8. 1990. 

136. The losaranoe Aot No. XV of S. 1996. 

126. The Appeals to His Highness Act No. XVI of S, 1996. 

127. The Jammu and Kashmir Defence Act of S. 1996. 

128. The Consolidation of Holdings Act of S. 1996. 

129- The Jammu and Kashmir Livestock Improvement Act of S, 1996, 

130. The Jammu and Kashmir Foreigners Registration Act of S. 1996. 

131* The Jammu and Kashmir Aircraft Aot of S. 1993. 

132. The Prevention of Ram Raeum Act of S. 1997. 

183. The Census Act of S. 1997. 

134, The House Boats and Bathing Boats Act of S. 1997. 

135, The Jammu and Kashmir Local Authorities Act of St 1997. 

130. The Town Area Act of S. 1997. 

137. The Maharaja's Guards Aot of S. 1997. 

138. The Town Planning Act of S. 1997, 

139. The Jammu and Kaefimir Arms Act of S. 1997. 

140. The Jammu and Kashmir Electricity Aot of S. 1997. 

• 141. The Hindu Disposition of Property Aot of S. 1997. 

142. The Hindu Law of Inheritance Aot of S. 1997. 

143. The Hindu Inheritance (Removal and Disabilities) Act of S. 1997, 

144^ f he Indian Soldiers Act of S . 1997. 

145. An Aot to prohibit Polyauderous Mairiages amongst Buddhists of S. 1998. 
14^ The Jammu and Kashmir Medical Registcation Aot of S. 1998. 

147. The Societies Registration Act of S. 1998. 

148. The Jammu and Kashmir Motor Vechicle Act of S. 1998. 

149. The Jammu and Kashmir Municipal Act of S, 1998. 

150. The Jammu and Kashmir Petroleum Act of S. 1998, 

15L The Jammu and Kashmir Provident Fund Aot of S. l99S, 

152, The Jammu and Kashmir Game Laws Aot of S. 1998, 

153. The Jammu and Kashmir Active Service Act of S. 199$. 

154 The Jammu and Kashmir Arya Marriage Validation Act of S, 1998. 
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165. The Jamtno and Kashair Factories iAct of S. 1998 

156 . The Jamma and Kashmir Dissolution of Muslima Marriage Act of 

8. 1998. 

157. The Jammu and Kashmir State Aid to Industries Act of S. 1098. 

NoTB.'—The principles of Hindu and Muhammedan and the Customary Laws 
are folloiiped by tbe Courts under Seotion 4 of the Sri Pratap Jammu and Kashmir 
Laws (ConsoUdation) Act of S. 1977. 

The principles of the British Indian Law relating to Torts are followed by 
State Courts under authority of Section 4 of the Sri Pratap Jammu and Kashmir 
Laws (Consolidation) Act of S. 1977. 

Circular No. 2Ct of S, 1896 permits the State Courts to seek guidance from the 
principles of British Indian Laws in so far as seoh Laws are not tnoonsistenl with 
any law, rule or order enacted or expressly declared in force in the 8tate. 



statement showing Strength, Cost, Discipline and Education of the Police Force for S. 1999. 
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The following fable shows the disposal of eases after commitment — Classes I o VI (^lice Department) during S. 1999* 
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Statement showing the value of property stolon and the amount of recoveries made during S. 1999. 
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statement showing the number of offences reported and dealt with during S. 1999. 
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Appendix X-A. 

Civil Work-Nature and value of original suits under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act filed and disposed of during 8 . 1999, 
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Civil Work— Results of Applications for Execution of Decrees under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act during S. 1999. 
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Appendix XII-A. 

Civil Work— Humber and Result of Appeals in Civil Suits, under the Agriculturi.ts’ Relief Act, during S. 1999, 
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Appendix Xm. 

statement showing Number of Under-trial Prisoners in Judicial Lock-ups during 8 . 1999. 


( Xli ) 



statement showing Registration of Doeuments during S. 1999* 


( xlii ) 



Total .. 12,380 16.364 1,619 ! 2,839 8.535 10.370 601 8l4 104 85 1,686 2,256 







12,036 I 16,912 /36,47,441 45,18,629 




statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure on account of Registration 

during S. 1999. 


( Xliv ) 



Moitgage deeds ... 897 4,70,868 0 0 9,143 0 0 1,783 

Sale deeds ... ... 3,606 8,37,922 0 0 37,896 0 o 4,680 

... ... 1 373 1,492 0 545 
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Less Expenditure 
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Appendix XVI. 

statement showing the average duration oi Criminal cases decided 

during S 1998. 
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2nd •• 9* *•* 

•• 
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(6 
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Kashmir Province. 
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1 0 
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3rd ».* 
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RetoroB for Hospitals and Dispensaries during S, 1999, 
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Appendix XVIIL— (conc/w 



Muzaffarabad I 48,115 99,167 I 197-23 354*51 I 178 4,577 






District Medical Officer, Srinagar ... ) 67,997 ( 58,468 I 793-60 I 794-60 I 380 I 9,100 I 330 I 8,900 
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Abtiraei Returns of Schools sotl Scholars durmg S. 1999. 
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\ ' 

statement showing particulars of Educational Institutions 


Ko. of SehooU* 


» 

o> 

i 

CQ 

Oft 

O) 

Oi 

W 

Description of Schools. 

8 

...1 

( Boys 

Arts Colleges ... { 


( Girls 

Sboondary Schools, 

^3 

38 1 

f Boye 

High Schools S 

3 

3) 

L Girb 

HI 


f Boys 

Middle Schools 

. 29 

31’ 

L Gifls 

1066 

1143 i 

f Bojrs 

Primary Schools 4 

177 

198) 

Qlrls 

1 

*1 

f Male 

Training Schools < 

2 

2) 

(, Female 

163 

163 

Elementary Schools (Boys) 

167 

1691 

Maktabs and fBoys 

Pathshalas. •{ 

8 

8J 

(aided by State) (.Qirls* 

14 

14 

Private schools (Qilsr) 









( Ivii ) 


(for Poys and Girls) during 8. 1999. 


Direct Expenditure 



i Boys 2,21, ^IC 8,61,631 fi, 07 ,048 43,692 18,800 81,784 jl8,84i671 3,34,143 21,68,814 

y j ! 

jGlrU 1,98,018 1,12,10 1 8,135 960 36,649 j 3,65,623 j 63,967 , 4, 19,880 


Siftteinont showing the number of students in Technical Schools during S. 1999, 
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Appendix XXII 




Mfleage of the longer roads during S 1999. 



Motorable and metalled roada^ 



(Kashmir) 


• 


Particulars of roads. 

Ko. of miles. 

1. 

From 

Srinagar to Anantnag 

34 

2. 


„ ,, Harwan 

12 

3 


„ „ Nasim 

7 

4 

t* 

„ ^ Ganderbal 

t3 

6 

»* 

„ „ Badgam 

9 

6 


„ y. Aerodrome 

7 

7. 

ii 

„ „ Tangmarg 

24 "1 

V 9 miles common 

8. 

»» 

„ ,, Kohala 

132 j 

9 

,, Kbannabal to Banihal (Tunnel) 

31 

10. 

„ Anantnag ,, Achhabal 

51 

11. 

9* 

,, „ Pahalgani 

26 

12. 

,, Doinel Ramkot 

1 1 M. 7 Cb, 



(Jammu) 


1. 

From 

Jammu to Banihal (Tunnel) 

137-5 Miles. 

2. 

»> 

,, „ yuohetgarh 

18^ 

8. 


,, „ Samba 

20 It branches off from mile 5 



of Jammu'Suchetgarn road. 

4 

ft 

Suketar ,, Katra 

10 M. 24 Ch. 

5. 

»» 

Mirpttr to Ohoobian 

11 



2. MotorabU but unmetalled. 



(Kashmir) 


1 

From Pampur to Shopyan 

24 

2. 

»> 

Shopyan Kulgam 

U 

3 

*» 

Khannabal „ 

10 (from Khanabal junction) 

4. 


Shalteog ,, Sumbal 

101 

9 

*» 

Snmbal ,» Bandipnr lo Sonarwani 

19i4-?*»2li 

e. 

99 

Sopore •» 

19 

1 

99 

Sopoie n l^>rugmo{la 

21 10 Oh, 



( lx ) 

Appendix XXII — (continued), 

Partioalars of roads. No. of miles 


8. 

From Gaaderbal to Gangaogir 

•aa 

31 

9. 

»» 

Srinagar „ biagam-Cberar-i-Sbarif 

18 

10 

• ) 

Aohhabal ,, Wayal 


m 

11 


Ganderbal to S^f^pur 

... 

H 



(Jam m0) 



r 

1. 

From Jammu (Samba) to Kathua 

... 

32 

2. 

•>» 

Jamn3u to Akhnoor 

... 

21 

3. 

•1 

Akhnoor „ Sadhoti 

• •• 

25 

Transhipment 
at Benpattan 

4. 

>» 

Sadhoti Naoahera 

• •a 

28 

8 

»» 

Akhnoor ,, Hamirpur Sidhar 


21 

6 


Mir pur „ iJharamsai J hangar 


821 

1 

7 

ft 

Dharamsal Jhangar to Kotli 

... 

29 ; 

p78 

8. 

ft 

Kotli to Rambari 

... 

17J 

i 

1 

9 

f* 

Dharamsal Jhangar to Naushera 

•»* 

16 

10 

t* 

Mirpur to Bhimberria Ohapar 

... 

80 

11. 

ft 

Bhimber to Manawar 

... 

28 

12. 

ft 

Katra •• Beasi 

... 

17M.38CX 

15. 

»♦ 

(Jdhampnr to Bamnagar 

... 

'25 

14. 

It 

Kathua „ Basohli 

• •• 

27 

16 


Batote to Bhadarwah 

#oa 

60 



3. Bridls Hoads* 





(KASBHIB) 



1 

From Anantnag to Varioag 



2. 

ft 

Aohhabal ,, Sinthan 


24 


t» 

Pahalgam ,, Sri Amamath 

• at 

26 

4. 

ft 

Baramnila Gntmarg 


14 M. 3Ck 


Tawi 



( Ixi ) 

Appendix XXII — {concluded). 




Partioulars of roads. 


No. of mb 



( ]Jilgit) 



1. 

From Stmarwani to Burzal 

• •• 

rs 

2. 


Burzal Partap-pul 

... 

95 

3. 

II 

Malak Kadal to Gurez 

... 

n 

4 

** 

KaDzalwan Barai top 

... 

5fy 

A. 

tt 

Gurikot to Kamri 


651 



^ (Ladakh) 



1. 

From Kargil to Skardu via Tolti 

... 

961 

2. 

»3 

Skardu Khaplu 



3. 

•1 

„ ,» Sisal (Rondu road) 


1941 

4. 

• 1 

•f Satpura 

... 

f; 

5 

• t 

Kangan ,, Maohoi 

... 

45 

6 

f> 

Maohoi ,, Karakamm 

... 

350 

7. 

*f 

Khalei ,, Moral 

... 

60 

8. 

tl 

Kargil Leh 

... 

116 

9. 


Leh to Khaplu (tia Nobra village) 

.. : 

157 



(Jammu) 



1. 

From Akhnoor to Thandapani 


24) 





>•14 miles com iron. 

2. 


♦, Poni 

... 

18j 

3. 

If 

Thandapani to Nausbera 

... 

18 

4. 


Mirpur »» Kotli via Nar 

... 

*41 

6. 

*f 

Bhimber „ Nausbera 

... 

1 

6 

If 

Nau^heia »» Rajouri 

... 

[►68 

Z 

If 

Rajonri ,, Thana 

— - 

1 

8. 

ff 

Bbadarwah Basobli 

... 

66 

9. 

•f 

Jaurian ,, Manawar 

... 

91 

10. 

•t 

Batote Bbadarvah (via KbelanQ.,, 

45) 

u. 


•» Kiahtwar (via Kbelani) 


^22 miles common np to 

It 

... 

62 J Kbelani. 

12. 

ft 

Kisbtwar ,, Paddar Mines 

•a* 

86 

13 

M 

Bhadrawab „ Bholla 

••• 

22 

14 

•# 

M »» Janglewar 

••• 

26 

10. 

if 

Kiahtwar „ Sintlian paaa (top) 


36 



( liii 



Total ... 18,67,095 | 14,02,868 6,44,398 | 48,258 I 1,18,776 j 5,203 | 6.003 39,91,100 I —10,116 39 , 80^86 




Abstiact of Receipts of the P. VV. D. during S. 1999. 
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Statement showing receipts and refunds of Income-tax during the second half of S, 1998 and S. 1999. 




Appendix XXI V-A. — {concluded). 











Serial 


I !xix ) 

Appendix XXV. 

Statement shoiBing the duty recovered on the chief articles imported 
into Kashmir during S. 1999* 


Name of the article. 

i 

Duty. 


■ 

Rs. a. p. 

Apparel 

24,610 0 0 

Arms and Ammunition ^ 

1,632 0 0 

Lime and chalk 

101 0 0 

Other building materials 

4,399 0 0 

Cotton raw 

6,713 0 0 

Cotton twist and yarn, £uropeon ... 

3,566 0 0 

,, M n Indian | 

6,701 0 0 

Cotton piece-goods, Europeon 

4,297 0 0 

„ ,, Indian 

2,97,912 0 0 

Other sorts of drugs and medicines . . 

68,737 0 0 

Turmeric 

18,682 0 0 

Other kind of dyeing materials 

15,236 0 0 

Fabrics manuiaotured 

15,601 0 0 

Coconuts 

6,637 0 0 

Other kinds of fruits and vegetables 

1 22,779 0 0 



16 Wheat 

17 Other Spring crops 

18 Rice husked 

19 Other rafn crops 

20 Leather manufaotnred 

21 ,, unman afaotnred 

22 Wines 

23 Spirit 

24 Beer 


8 0 0 

1,857 0 0 
4,301 0 0 

681 0 0 

20,673 0 0 
10^615 0 0 
1,05, /'OO 0 0 
92,228 0 0 
l7,6Si 0 0 






Serial No. 


( Ixx ) 

Appendix XXV — {continued) 


Name of the article. 


Duty. 


25 

Brass and Copper 

.. 

Rs. 

6.061 

a 

0 

p 

0 

26 

Iron 


37.21. J 

0 

0 

27 

Other metals 


8.086 

0 

0 

28 

Kerosene oil 

* 

25.679 

0 

0 

29 

Petrol 

• • 

3.20,469 

0 

0 

80 

Other kinds of oils 

. . 

26,945 

0 

0 

31 

Proyisions 


39.988 

0 

0 

82 

Salt 


4,06,667 

0 

0 

33 

Other seeds 

• • 

1.353 

0 

0 

34 

Silk yarn, Foreign 

• • 

6,218 

0 

0 

35 

,, ,, Indian 


3,047 

0 

0 

86 

Silk manufactured, European 


356 

0 

0 

37 

„ Indian 


2,781 

0 

0 

38 

Spioes 


19,907 

0 

0 

89 

Stationery 


29,421 

0 

0 

40 

Sngar refined 


1,55,822 

0 

0 

1 

41 

,, unrefined 

— 

24,048 

0 

1 

0 

42 

Tea, In^^au 


3.22,613 

0 

0 

43 

,, Foreign 


9 

0 

0 

44 

Tabacco 

.r. 

1,91,602 

0 

0 

46 

Snufi 


389 

0 

0 

46 

Timber 

- 

2,273 

0 

0 

47 

Woollen yam, European 

... 

4,578 

0 

0 

48 

Indian 

• • 

9,170 

0 

0 

49 

Woollen Piece-goods, European 


17,065 

0 

0 

80 

Woollen Piece-goods, Indian 

. . 

6,607 

0 

0 

81 

All other kinds of articles ojf 
chandise 

mer* 

2,61.999 

0 

0 


Remarks 


Serial No. 


( Ixxi ) 

Appendix XXV.— (concluded). 


Name of the article. Duty. Bemabks. 




! 

Rs. a, p. 

$2 

Silver ornaments 

366 0 0 

63 

Siirer Bullion, public ^ 

4.166 0 0 ' 

64 

Other articles not mentioned above •>« 

16,104 0 0 i 




I SolalNo. 


( Ixxii ) 

Appendix XXV-A. 

SUtement showing the dutjr recovered on the chief articles iin-. 
ported into Jammu Provinee during S. 1999. 



Name of article. 

Duty. 

1 

Apparel 

Rg. a. p. 

13,621 0 0 

2 

Arma and Ammunition 

1,766 0 ,0 

3 

Coal and Coke 

4,873 0 0 

4 

Cotton Raw | 

16,997 0 0 

3 

Twist and Yam, European 

2,620 0 0 

0 

,1 t» Indian 

29,872 0 0 

7 

Cotton Piece-goods, European ^ 

67,604 0 0 

8 

M ,1 «» Indian 

7,63,317 0 0 

9 

Drags and Medicines 

72,480 0 0 

lo 

Turmeric 

36,480 0 0 


Other Dyeing Materia's 

46,385 0 0 


Gunny bags 

3,373 0 0 

Is 

Fruits and vegetables 

69.189 0 0 

u 

Glass and glass-ware 

6,261 0 0 

18 

Grains and pulses 

24,398 0 0 

l6 

T-eather unwrought 

13,638 0 0 

l7 

„ wrought 

2,083 0 0 

18 

Boots and shoes 

32,848 0 0 

l9 

Liquors 

11,180 0 0 

20 

Motor vehicles 

13,882 0 0 

81 

Brass and manufactures 

12,304 0 0 

22 

Iron and manufactures 

1,02,009 0 0 

23 

Other metals 

21,260 0 0 

24 

Mineral substances 

19.819 0 0 

88 

Coconut oil 

3,636 0 0 



Sofisi NO, 


( ixxiii ) 

Appendix XXY-A.—iconcluded)^ 


o’ 

55 

1 

Name of article. 

Duty. 

26 

Kerosene oil 

Bs. a. p. 

49,175 0 0 

27 

Mustered and rape oil 

7,713 0 0 

28 

Other oils 

22,059 0 0 

29 

Coconut *fcopra 

16,7«4 0 0 

80 

Rape and Mustard 

4,486 0 0 

31 

Other Oil- seeds 

7,368 0 0 

33 

Paper and paste board 

25,44? 0 0 

33 

Petrol 

3,10,792 0 0 1 

34 

Pottory and ceramic goods 

2,069 0 0 1 

36 

PrOTieioos 

12.377 0 0 1 

36 

Rubber and rubber goods 

13,209 0 0 

37 

Salt 

2,36,076 0 0 

38 

Silk Raw 

339 0 0 

39 

Silk artificial 

59,684 0 0 

40 

„ piece-goods 

7,046 0 0 

41 

Soaps 

23,641 0 0 

42 

Spioes 

1,06,726 0 0 

43 

Stationery 

33,301 0 0 

44 

Sugar Unrefined 

65,046 0 0 

46 

Sugar Refined 

814,097 0 0 

46 

Tea 

2,09,641 0 0 

47 

Tobacco 

1,51,062 0 0 

48 

Wood and Timber ^ 

7,061 0 0 

49 

Wool and Woollen articles ^ 

46,334 0 0 

60 

All Other kinds of articles 

2,28,732 ff 0 

51 

SilTer 

194 0 0 


R emabks. 


( Iniv ) 

Appendix XXVI. 


statement ihowing the Export Duty reaUzed during S. 1999 
as compared with S. 1997-98, 


Articles. 

j 

Kishmir. 

Jammu. 

Tolal. 

• 

S. 1997.9$. 

8. 1999. 

S. 1997- 

I 98. 

1 

g. 1999. 

L 1997.98, 

S. 1999. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

i 

Es. i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Fruits .« 


1 

1,18,29.^ 

14,692 

I 

25,862 

1,18,778 

1,38,866 

Ghee 

11.694 

* 21,471 

15,886 


27,679 

63,662 

Potatoes .. 

2,244 

514 

4.639 

2,387 

6,888 


Almonds .« 

6,154 

11,223 

1,188 

1 11,661 

7,342 1 

22,784 

Qraios and poise » 

16,567 

4,973 

3,627 

6,341 j 



Oil'Seeds » 

40 

74 

172 

293 1 

212 

367 

Hides and skins » 

17,965 I 

18,217 

11,134 

16,91J 

29,089 

33,132 

Wool raw 


6,241 

^,111 

1,457 

4,121 

6,698 

Miscellaneous « 

24 

277 


11,948 

1,833 

12,221 

Total « 

1,67,774 

1,76,283 

I 

67,167 

1,07,146 

2,14,931 

2,82,828 









( Ixxv ) 

Appendix XXVII, 


statement showing Octroi Duty realize on chief articles during S. 1999 as 
compared with S« 1997-98 (in Srinagar Town). 


o 


Duty, 


5 

S 

JJanie of article. 

S. 1997-08. 

S. 1999. 

Hbmabks. 

1 

Grains aad 

Rs. 

97,228 

Rs. 

1,02,420 


2 

Rioe and Flour 

10,663 

19,935 


3 

• 

Milk 

1,602 

1 ,818 


4 

Qhee and Butter 

7,118 

8,662 


6 

Tea — 

30 

49 


6 

Fisb of all kinds 

1.643 

2,716 


7 

Fruits 

10,^71 

14,648 


8 

Sheep and Goats 

44,613 

46,676 


9 

Oil and oil -seeds 

22,866 

26,190 


\o 

Fowls and Poultry 

3,926 

5,207 


11 

Bricks 

3,4118 

4,092 


12 

Constructional stones •.« 

3,289 

2,117 


13 

Biroh Bark ... 


1 

1 


14 

Skins of^ sheep and goats ... 

1,529 

4,073 


If 

Leather unmanufactured ... 

673 

2,137 


16 

Blankets 

1,748 

1,646 


»7 

Puttoo 

2,513 

4,157 


18 

Namdcti and Ghthhat 

6t)8 

434 


19 

Timber — «« 

25.290 

31,636 


20 

Balan all kinds . . 

• • • • 

12,267 


21 

All other goods 

86,443 

51,305 





Serial No, 


( Ixxvi ) 

Appendix XXVII-A. 

Statement showing Octroi Duty realized oot chief articles in Jammu Town * 
during S. 1999 as compared with S. 1997-98. 


Serial No. | 

N ame of article 

1 

Duty 

Remabks. 

8.1997.98.' 

S. 1999. 



Rs. 

Rs, 


1 

Gralu3 

18,471 

29,796 


2 

Ghe6 

21,755 

22,345 


3 

Fraitd •- 

7,879 

9,280 I 


4 

Sweets 

1,459 

1,126 


6 

Milk 

1,493 

1,469 


6 

Bricks 

3,334 

2,357 


7 

Timber .*• 

8,786 

6,963 


9 

Drugs ani herbs 

1,301 

2,979 


11 

piece-goods — 

1,711 

2,235 


12 

Miscellaneous .« 

10,779 

28.686 






( Ixxvii ) 

Appemdix XXVIII 


'Statemsnt showing the number of Excite shops and Excise revenue 
of Jammu and Kashmir Provinces during S. 1999 
as compared with S.1997>98. 


Country 

liquor. 


\ ear. 


Province 


199 7-98 


I 

{ 




Kashmir,, 
Jammu .. 

• Total 

Kashmir.. 
Jammu .. 

Total 




46 


Bs. 

74,789 

1,47,918 

2,22,707 

91,866 

1,43.295 


Opium 


21 


0 
P 
p 
a> 

1 


Rs. 

16,060 


28 44.U9 


! 


2.3sl60 i 49 


69,170 49 


Charaa. 


l‘,67l 

61,306 


69.967 


Total. 


49 




Hs. 

17,106 

42.820 


69,926 


29,6 V 8 
69,335 


89,003 


60 

82 

142 


Rs. 

1.06,944 

2,34,868 

3.41,802 


1,40,104 

2,64,026 


143 




( Ixxviii ) 


Appendix 


statement showing the monthly 


Station. 

April 

1942. 

May j 

1942. 1 

1 

i 

June 

1942. 

July 

1942. 

1 

August 
1942. , 

1 

Septem-^ 
bor 1942.j 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Inoties. ' 

Inches. 

InoUes. 

1 

Iriohes. { 

Jammu Provinces 







I 

1 

Jammu 


2 35 

1 49 

0-41 

14'43 

11*72 

6*99 

Akhnur 

SM 

r46 

0*b9 

1*70 

20*l9j 

21*06 

7*00 

Sri Ranbirsinghpara 


2-90 

1 10 

1 Nil. 

11'68 

10*04 

3*10 

Samba 

• • 

1 76 

4*22 

1*46 

9*31 

19*33 

10*13 

Reasi 

•la 

1-67 

1*()9 

1*77 

20*24 

27*38 

4*80 

Rampur Rajouri 


4 61 

3*18 

1-42 

12-53 

20 8 s 

4*69 

Qulabgarh 

. . 

3-7J 

0*78 

2 06 

20* il 

13 60 

2 59 

ITdhainpur 


2-76 

2 20 

2 46 

2063 

42*68 

10 66 

Bamuagar 

••s 

2-70 

.v69 

3 66 

15*20 

37*42 ! 

8*96 

Ram ban 


4*36 

8-18 

2*35 

1 12*60 

7*14 ! 

4*13 

Kiabtwar 

• « 

3 57 

6*14 

0*76 

4*76 

5*84 

2*7i 

Bhadarwah 


2 42 

2 41 

0*68 

6 38 

8*04 

0*69 

Ohdoani 

• 

4'93 

4 67 

2*06 

14*81 

17*87 

6*06 

Mirpur 

, , ' 

2-00 

0 57 

1'60 

9 74 

10*08 

3*61 

Kotli 

^ ' 

4 00 

0*84 

2‘2b 

i 7 14 

11-10 

2*67 

B himber 


P79 

0 15 ' 

0*46 

2*62 

8*28 

4*42 

Nowsbora 


3*74 

i 2*60 

0*30 

9*92 

18*20 

4*30 

Kathua 

.. 1 

i 42 

2*12 

060 

11*91 

31 81 

6*69 

Jasmergath 

, , 

1 92 

1 46 

1*65 

10*63 

23*16 

9*28 

Baaohli 


2*00 

2*42 

0 20 

25*49 

42*91 

10*82 

Poonch 

t • 

3 7d 

2*91 

2*01 

12*11 

9*29 

6*89 

Kashmir Province. 








Srinagar 

9^ 

4-54 

3*43 

1*08 

2*84 

2*98 

1*12 

Palwama (Avrantipara) 

s e 

4-77 

3 66 

2 69 

2*46 

2*98 

1*30 

Anantnag 

• • 

3.4/ 

2 44 

0 39 

2*49 

2 0s 

1*6/ 

Kulgam 


3*11 

2*21 

1 60 

7*43 

39i 

0*90 

Daroo 


3*00 

3*62 

2*J0 

6*00 

3*0 1 

2*25 

Halshahibagh 

•M 

4*76 

3*40 

0*71 

4*6 1 

7*20 1 

2-49 

Baramaila 

, , 

4 67 

4*79 

1*18 

1 0*87 

2*21 

1*40 

Langat 

, , 

3 70 

••70 

6*18 

3*09 

5*87 

2*86 

Sopore 

, , 

30i 

4*76 

0*90 

3*52 

1*47 

1*47 

Ottarmaohipura 


3*99 

7*68 

2*24 

1*65 

2*27 

1*28 

Sri Pratapsinghpura 


2*47 

0*44 

0*07 

0*36 

0*U8 

0*17 

Qulmarg 


Nil. 

Nil. 

3*73 

4*26 

7*74 

2*79 

Mazafiarabad 

, , 

2*48 

2*32 

6* *57 

13 09 

12 35 

7*73 

Karnab 


6 12 

6*94 

3*6 » 

6*14 

7b8 

2*63 

Uri 


6*11 

6*63 

3*17 

4*05 

6*14 

3*84 

ailgit 

,, 

0*63 

0*73 

1 0*63 

0*69 

0*75 

0*16 

Garez 


6*09 

4*81 

' 2 14 

2*64 

3*39 

1*61 

Astore 

. . 

6* 30 

1*72 

1*40 

1*58 

1 35 

0*24 

Bttujl 

, , 

1*24 

0*19 

0*23 

0*77 

1*76 

0*06 

Leh 


0*26 

0*02 

0*16 

1*11 

1*37 

0*65 

Skardu 

s s 

0 92 

0*67 

017 

0 20 

0*95 

0*16 

Kargil 

s« 

U'67 

0 74 

Nil. 

0*96 

0*29 

0*20 

Brass 

s-e 

3 88 

1*74 

0*14 

1*25 

0*33 

0*48 

Bonamarg 


20*70 

12*99 

8*45 

1 

7*27 

10'19 

6 21 




( Ixxix ^ 


XXIX. 


* raiafftii recorded during S. 1999. 


October 

19(^2. 

iNovem* 

ber 1943 

Decem- 
ber 1942. 

January 

1943. 

1 

i 

[Febiuary 

1943. 

Maic'i 

1943. 

Total. 

1 ■ 

1 

la.'hes. 

Inches. 

laches. 

Inches. 

1 

Inches, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0-13 

0*36 

3 41 

4 21 

0*13 

0*46 

46*12 

0-3« 

Nil. 

3*50 

4*50 

Nil. 

0*98 

61*64 

O'lO 

0*14 

3*04 

3 49 

Nil. 

Nil. 

.36*59 

Nil. 

Nil. 

3*79 

7 80 

Nil 

0 63 

66*11 

0*60 

0 30 

3*20 

14*20 

0*22 

2*57 

78 54 

1 16 

0*38 

3*47 

9*93 

0 26 

4*71 

67*2 > 

ilO 

0M4 

6‘96 

17*21 

1*02 

5*21 

73*69 

Nii. 

Nil. 

4-U6 

9*78 

1*30 

3*43 

07*73 

, 0-87 

0’20 

3*04 

6*38 

, 0*40 

3*60 

86*99 

1 3 28 

1-20 

5*70 

U‘0 3 

1 1*48 

7*32 

68*76 

1*00 

0 40 

1*63 

10 33 

1*47 

8 60 

47*16 

0 65 

Nil. 

7 77 

18*40 

3 4 ‘ 

4*42 

55*25 

1'27 

0*70 

6 J5 

12*07 

1*60 

7*43 

77*62 

071 

Nil. 

1*53 

4*32 

0*61 

1*31 

.35-S8 

1*79 

0*47 

1*8.1 

7 09 

0*90 

3*4 > 

4,3*56 

0*6 ) 

0 18 

1*91 

3*56 

0 06 

4 07 

28*08 

1 05 

0 60 

4*05 

0*94 

0'06 

3*. 4 

64*99 

0-20 

Nil 

4’12 

6*00 

0*20 

1*09 

6506 

Nil. 

Nil 

3*20 

n*32 

0*98 

1 00 

68 38 

0*44 

Nil. 

3-50 

8 71 

0*20 

0*91 

' 98*20 

1-36 

0-82 

2*54 

13*44 

1*^3 j 

[ 6-17 

62*73 

iOO 

0*80 

1*13 

3*24 

1*17 

3'89 

27-22 

1*30 

1*70 

4 2o 

6'00 

2*00 

6 84 L 38'79 | 

0 82 

0*21 

J*i4 

3*36 

0*62 

2*26 

20*86 

0*90 

0*22 

1*13 

10 00 

201 

4*26 

37*67 

2*00 

1-30 

2*10 

13*9 i 

1 jO 

12*04 

62*08 

1-^4 

0.^7 

1 28 

3*46 

1 69 

4-21 

36*84 

0*92 

0 61 

1*55 

il-iO 

4*69 

9*1*2 

43*14 

006 

0 02 

2*60 

11*64 j 

4 19 

16*27 1 

60*67 

1*09 

0-80 

1 30 

7''45 ! 

1*34 

8*42 

36*61 

1*34 

0-87 

2*33 

8*49 . 

2*33 

11*20 

46*67 

Nil. 

0*o6 

1*08 

0*9s ! 

0*10 

2*06 

7*87 

Closed for 

winter 

months i 

Nil. i 

Nil 

Nil. 

18*62 

0*44 

1-09 

1*75 , 

9*43 

2*11 

7 62 

68*98 

0-71 

2*10 

3 22 ! 

10*74 

2*43 

7*10 

68*28 

1*91 

2*12 

2*27 j 

12*97 

2*42 

11*90 

62*63 

0*16 

JNil. 

0*0.3 1 

1-42 

0*07 

0*63 

6*78 

1*61 

1 19 

5 10 

9*60 

0*07 

8*94 

46*99 

0*26 

0*41 

0-60 

4*08 

3*90 

6*36 

26*98 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

0‘71 

Nil. 

0‘71 

6-85 

Nil. 

0*01 

0*25 

M8 

0*19 

1*25 

6*45 

Nil. 

Nil. 

0*12 

1*36 

0*44 

2*24 

7*32 

0*21 

0*06 

0 41 

7*42 

1*67 

11*08 

23*66 

0*62 

0-40 

1*59 

9*98 

2*90 

12*66 

36*97 

1*04 

0*94 

«*67 

18*00 

6*98 

10 60 

116*84 
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